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“ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GUD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE STILL OF THE YEAR. 


—_— 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





UP from the willow-root 
Subduing agonies leap; 
The purple fly and the dormouse 
Turn over amid their sleep; 
The icicled rock till eve 
Burns orange and blue aloft; 
And trickling and tinkling 
The snows decay in the croft. 
O mine is the head must hang 
And share the immortal pang! 
Winter or spring is fair; 
Thaw’s hard to bear. 
Heigho! my heart’s sick. 


Sweet is cherry time, sweet 

A shower, a bobolink; 

Sweet is the trillium-blossom 
Sits under her leaf to think; 
But here in the vast unborn 
Is the bitterest place to be, 
Till striving and longing 
Deliver the earth and me. 
What change inscrutable 

Is nigh us, we know not well; 


Gone is the strength to sigh, 
Either to live or die. 


Heigho! my heart’s sick. 
AUBURNDALE, MAss. 


~ 





THREE DOVES. 
>» 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 








SEAWARD, at morn, my doves flew free; 
At eve they circled back to me. | 

The first was Faith; the second, Hope; 
The third—the whitest—Charity. 


Above the plunging surge’s play 
Dream-like they hovered, day by day. 

At last they turned, and bore to me 
Green signs of peace through nightfall gray. 


No shore forlorn, no loveliest land 
Their gentle eyes had left unscanned, 
’Mid hues of twilight-heliotrope 
Or daybreak: fires by heaven-breath fanned. 


Quick visions of celestial grace 

Hither they waft, from earth’s broad space, 
Kind thoughts for all humanity. 

They. shine with radiance from God’s face. 


Ah, since my heart they choose for home, 
Why loose them,—forth again to roam? 
Yet look; they rise! With loftier scope 
They wheel in flight toward Heaven’s pure dome. 
Fly, messengers that find no rest 
Save in such toil as makes man blest! 
Your home is God’s immensity; 
We hold you but at his behest, 
‘Nzw Lowpon, Cony, 
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A DEFENSE OF THE OTTOMAN GOVERNMENT. 


BY A LOYAL SUBJECT. 








It does not require an intimate acquaintance with 
Oriental affairs to discover the fact that the government 
of the Ottoman Empire is by no means a light task. 
Turkey possesses very important provinces in Europe, 
and extends its sway over immense tracts of country in 
Asia and Africa and the principal islands in the Augean. 
Within these vast territories all sorts of Oriental tongues 
are spoken, and numerous nationalities live in peace, 
while the most different religions are freely practiced; 
and this notwithstanding there is no love lost among. all 
these heterogeneous populations. 

The Armenians love not the Greeks, the Greeks detest 
the Bulgars, the Bulgars and Albanians have a horror of 
the Serbs, and so on. In the midst of all these hostile 
elements the Turks exercise a salutary influence. For 
more than four centuries and a half they have known 
how to make themselves feared and respected, and every 
temporary diminution of their power has been marked 
by troubles and bloody struggles on the spot where there 
has been a lessening of their restraining influence. Even 
the priestly guardians of the Holy Sepulcher would wage 
an internecine warfare were it not for the presence of 
Turkish soldiery; and the holy men of Mount Athos have 
more than once asked for the intervention of the Sublime 
Porte to settle their differences and pacify their intestine 
strife. The other day a sanguinary quarrel took place in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher between the Roman 
Catholics and the Orthodox Greeks, who dispute about 
the right of entrance toa staircase leading to the Garden 
of Gethsemane. Without the intervention of the Turk- 
ish troops, there is no doubt that this quarrel would have 
developed into a frightful maSsacre. 

Contemporary history could furnish many examples of 
the pacifying influence exercised by the Osmanlis on the 
numerous rival races and communities which inhabit 
Turkey and which, worked upon and excited from abroad 
under the guidance of the political ambition of the time, 
strew with thorns the excessively arduous path of the 
Turks in administration. 

Placed between the manifold and perilous duties of 
policeman for the various and rival populations of Ri- 
melia and Anatolia, guardian of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosporus and member of the European system, 
harassed by the incessant exigencies of the great Powers 
and the turbulent impatience of the small Balkan States, 

with everything to be done in a country which has had 
to suffer cruelly from war and invasion, the Ottoman 
sovereign and Ottoman statesman must show uncommon 
adroitness and suppleness in order to prevent conflicts. 

Peace, however, reigns in the Ottoman Empire since 
the direction of affairs has been placed in the hands of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid; and God knows the difficulties 
unceasingly cropping up, the innumerable political, ter- 
ritorial, administrative and financial questions, created 
and bequeathed by the last war, with which this sover- 
eign, who has gained the sympathies of all, has had to 
cope. Now itis Greece which puts forward exaggerated 
pretensions, and then Montenegro; then Servia is ready 
to fall upon Bulgaria, etc., etc. 

The patient efforts, the sagacity and foresight dis- 
played on these dangerous occasions by the Ottoman 
Emperor are really prodigious. In the midst of the po- 
litical occupations and preoccupations of which these 
few lines give but a feeble idea, it can be imagined how 
difficult it was to provide for the administrative and 
industrial regeneration of the country; and yet, notwith- 
standing, never since Turkey came into existence, have 
such great reforms been undertaken and carried out. 

The question of the construction of railways, which 
languished for many years, and which was thought to 
be surrounded by insuperable difficulties, has been 
solved. A German company has undertaken to con- 
struct the railway from Scutari to Angora, and eventu- 
ally from Angora to Bagdad, and has pushed on the 
works with great activity; the same may be said for 
another company, which at present is making a line to 
Brusa in Asia Minor, the ancient capital of Turkey. 

Similar concessions have been granted to other com- 
panies, Belgian and English, for the making of railways 
connecting the ports of the Black Sea and the Syrian 
coast with the interior of Asia Minor. To these indus- 
trial enterprises are to be added a long series of conces- 
sions for the working of mines and construction of ports 


which will infallibly contribute to the development of 
the prosperity of the country. In this connection there 
are already to be observed very reassuring symptoms. 
Production and commerce have considerably increased. 
The exports from Turkey to the United States, which 
at the beginning of Abdul Hamid’s reign, in 1876, were 
only of the value of 200,000 Turkish liras, amounted last 
year to 900,000 liras. This proportional increase is about 
the same for the majority of the countries with which 
Turkey is in commercial relations. 

One of the questions which have been the object of 
the Sultan’s lively solicitude is the intellectual develop- 
ment of his subjects. A well-conceived and extensive 
program of reform in public instruction has been applied 
in all the-provinces of the Empire, resulting in the es; 
tablishment of more than two thousand primary and 
secondary schools. The instruction, which till recently 
was of the most primitive kind, has been completely 
modified and systematized. It greatly resembles that in 
use in French schools. 

With the object of forming an educated and intelligent 
bureaucracy the Sultan has founded on his own initiative 
the college for civil officials which is on the model of the 
Free School of Political Science in Paris. This establish- 
ment has worked creditably for more than twelve years, 
and several of the scholars who have completed their 
studies there occupy high offices. 

The Law School has also been founded by the Sultan, 
to be an establishment whence in future the judges of the 
courts of the Empire will be chosen, 

Another reform of the greatest value is that which ex- 
tends the benefits of secondary instruction to Mussulman 
women. Until Sultan Hamid’s reizn there were no 
young girls’ schools worthy of the name. By the Sultan’s 
express orders four girls’ schools have been founded; and 
they have nearly the same program as the Lyceum, with 
music and needlework in addition. The results have 
been marvelous. The German Empress visited the 
schools when in Constantinople, and she was struck by 
the admirable results that have been obtained. 

If itis true that the greatest hope of a country must 
always come from within, then the political strength of 
Turkey has kept pace with her material and intellectual 
growth. The qualities of Sultan Hamid as a ruler joined 
to his virtues asa man have created one sentiment in the 
hearts of the diverse peoples of the Empire—love and es- 
teem for the sovereign. Goodness, humanity and char- 
ity such as he daily displays have caused him to secure 
a strong hold on the affection of the great mass of the 
people. Frequently one hears it said of him: ‘‘ He is our 
father”; after all the proudest title that any ruler can 
hope to attain. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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A CHRISTIAN TO BE COPIED. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








WHILE some good people are overpraised, there are 
others who hardly get their dues. One of these too 
much neglected worthies is Barnabas, the ‘‘ Son of Con- 
solation,” or ‘‘Son of Exhortation,” as some Bible scholars 
prefer to render it. How seldom do we hear his name 
mentioned either in the pulpit, or the prayer-meeting, or 
anywhere else! Yet to my fancy he is one of the very 
noblest of the New Testament heroes. As a blind person 
may detect the presence of a rose by its fragrance, so this 
good man’s character exhales a peculiarly sw eet perfume 
of godliness to those who will study it. He was just the 
sort of Christian needed in all our churches in these 
days. The Bible is very chary of eulogies; but it does 
not hesitate to call him ‘a good man and full of the 
Holy Spirit.” In three or four vital points he is a Chris- 
tian to be copied. ; 

1. He was a native of the island of Cyprus, which 
was renowned for the worship of Venus, and the very 
name ‘‘ Cyprian” is still a synonym of impurity. Put 
as the brightest light is kindled on a point that comes 
out of a bed of charcoal, so this light-bearer of the Gos- 
pel came out of a very dark region of debauchery and 
idolatry. His original name was Joseph; but another 
name was given him after his conversion to Christ. 
They christened him Barnabas, the Son of Consolation. 
That isa name to be proud of, and it comprehends a 
vast deal; it signifies a helper of the weak, a guide to 
the wandering, a comforter of the sad, a succorer cf the 





perishing, with’ an eye to discover misery and a hand to 
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relieve it. My old friend, William Arnot, has well said 
that this name bespeaks a fine character. ‘‘T6 possess 
consolation is to give it, not to give it is to possess it. 
The more of it you have, the more you may give; and 
the more you give to others, the more you retain for 
your own use. This circle, when it is set agoing moves 
perpetually, like the sea giving out its waters to the sky, 
and the sky sending back the boon by the rain and the 
rivers to the sea again.” The power of this man laid in 
the same quality that characterized nearly all those first 
converts to Christianity, and that was their supera- 
bounding sympathy. Their sharing with each other of 
the good things and their “ breaking of bread” together 
from house to house were tide-marks to show how high 
the flood of love was rising in their hearts. ‘*Commu- 
nism” is a very ugly word as it is often spelled by dema- 
gogs and by the Devil; but there is a genuine com- 
munism of heart and Christly sympathy that is sorely 
needed in many of our churches in order to keep them 
from degenerating into exclusive social clubs. Barna- 
bas, if in New York or Brooklyn or Boston now, would 
likely be found in a mission church for the half or the 
whole of every Sabbath. He would show us how to 
bridge the chasm between wealth and poverty, and be- 
tween Christian culture and city heathenism. On many 
anevening during the week, he would be found beside 
the squalid bed of sickness, or amid the swarming out- 
casts of the slums. The secret of power with General 
Booth and his Salvationists is their personal sympathy 
with the wretched and the wrecked. When the mem- 
bers of our churches become ‘‘sons of consolation” in 
the broadest sense of the word, bestowing not merely 
their dollars, but their time, their presence and the sym- 
pathy of their hearts upon the unchristianized masses 
we shall have a primitive and pentecostal revival. Per- 
sonal sympathy is worth more to the poor, the suffering 
and the neglected than silver and gold. Pulpits speak 
only for an hour or two and then only to those who fill 
pews before them; it is by sermons in shoes—and plenty 
of them—that the suffering and the sinning only can be 
reached. The curse of too much of what passes for 
Christianity is its selfishness. 

2. There is another plume in the coronet of Barnabas. 
He was the father of systematic beneficence. We are 
told that having land he sold it, and brought the money 
and laid it at the Apostles’ feet. Having given his heart 
to Christ, he consecrated a goodly portion of his property 
to his Master’s service. Some others of the new converts 
may have done this as soon as he; but he is the first one 
mentioned. He is, therefore, to be regarded as the pio- 
neer in that long procession of systematic givers which 
reaches on to our times, and numbers in its ranks the 
Nathanael Ripley Cobbs and James Lenoxes and William 
E. Dodges, and many other bountiful stewards of the 
Lord; and not only they who gave of their abundance, 
but every conscientious Christian who gives according to 
his means—however humble—and gives spontaneously. 
Barnabas did more than fling loose money into Christ’s 
treasury. He sold real estate and contributed the pro- 
ceeds. That looks as if there were real self-denial in the 
transaction, and that the man would stand a pinch for 
Christ’s sake. "When he was converted, the work reached 
not only the bottom of his heart, but the bottom of his 
pocket. 

Now, in this respect, this Cyprian convert is worthy of 
imitation; for the prevailing sin of the day is self-indul- 
gence. It is eating like a canker into the life of many of 
our churches. It hankers after rosewater preaching in 
rosetvood pulpits, and leaves its pew empty on unpleasant 
Sabbaths. It robs Christ’s treasury in order to fare 
sumptuously and to keep up a showy turn-out. It is 
ready to deny Jesus Christ, but not to deny self. Barna- 
bas heads the line of a genuine apostolic succession. In 
its ranks are the hard-toiling seamstress and washer- 
woman who drop their hard-earned dollar into the collec- 
tion plate: in its ranks also is the mission school teacher 
who sallies off in a driving storm to carry his Gospel loaf 
to the group of hungry children. Those educated girls 
who went South to teach ragged Freedmen their alphabet 
and their B:ble belong to this same high peerage of divine 
nobility. Brethren, let us pray for more Barnabases and 
Dorcases, and for more of the grace that pinches! The 
conversion that never lowers a man’s pride and never 
empties a man’s pocket is a pious sham. 

3. There is a third star in the crown of our model-man 
Barnabas. He was not only a son of consolation and the 
pioneer of unselfish benevolence, but he was also the first 
city missionary and the first foreign missionary that we 
read of. Into gorgeous and idolatrous Antioch he went 
as the herald of the Gospel; and he carried that Gospel 
through the streets with such power that ‘‘much people 
was added to the Lord.” He needs assistance, and be- 
thinks him of Saul, and hastens off to Tarsus after him. 
As Sir Humphrey Davy discovered and developed Michael 
Faraday, so Barnabas first brought out the fiery vigor 
and indomitable zeal of the man who was yet to become 
the chiefest of th- Apostles. Henceforth for a time Bar- 
nabas and Saul are linked in missionary labors, as we now 
associate together the names of Moody and Sankey. 
They both begin and carry on the most effective kind of 
Christian work, and that is by personal effort; the con- 
verts whom they made were the earliest who ever bore 
the name of “Christians.” From Antioch they depart 
ou @ foreign mission to Cyprus, and in his vative island 


we lose sight of our faithful Barnabas. He had built his 
monument and written his name among the immortals. 

There is some encouragement in endeavoring to copy 
this pioneer in good works, because he was not an en- 
tirely sinless character, Weare told that there arose a 
contention between Paul and Barnabas, and probably, as 
in most quarrels, both may have been somewhat to 
blame. Barnabas was not therefore one of the inim- 
itable ‘‘ pieces of perfection.” I sympathize with my 
dear brother Spurgeon, who always fought shy of ‘: the 
holiness people” who trumpeted their own sinlessness. 
He once dismissed three of his gardeners because they 
professed to be perfectly holy, and yet ‘came late, went 
away early, and spoiled his shrubs.” He said: ‘‘ I have 
now got three sinners, and they manage my garden 
beautifully.” Probably Barnabas made no higher pro- 
fession of perfection than did his glorious coworker, 
Paul. He was simply a “‘ good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.” What divine grace made him it can 
make each of us, if we empty ourselves and seek to be 
filled with the Spirit. It does not help us much to name 
our churches after the Apostles; but we may strive to 
copy-in our lives such a servant of Christ as Barnabas. 
The need of the hour is not for more geniuses in the pul- 
pits, but for more personal consecration among the 
masses of Christ’s followers. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE POSTHUMOUS ADVENTURES OF CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS died at Valladolid, May 20th, 

1506, the victim of bitter disappointment: 
“A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.” 
Or more truly, it might be said that a flight of vulgar 
crows had worried this strong falcon to the death. It 
was a pitiable sight. In the uttermost neglect ‘‘ the Ad- 
iniral of Spain,” the ‘‘ Viceroy of the Indies,” the Dis- 
coverer of America, lay dead. No one paid any heed to 
it. No mention of his death found its way to the Court 
where he had loved to bask; no gossip of it into Peter 
Martyr's letters, wherein his discoveries had found so 
large a place. June was half gone before a record of the 
town, having occasion to allude to him, woke in the re- 
corder the memory that ‘‘The said admiral is dead.” 
The time had come forrest. Inthe dark cloister of some 
convent it was time to lay him down with the Church’s 
sweet and simple lullaby, ‘‘ Requiescat in pace!” It was 
time for the chroniclers to record that 
“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

But his restless spirit asked no repose of death, and 
prayed not even for repose of body when the soul had 
fled. His longing turned not to his native land, as so 
many world-weary hearts have turned in death. There 


was no desire 
“ Among familiar names to rest 
And in the places of his youth.” 


He panted still for that far land whither he had sailed 
upon his deathless voyage. He asked of Spain but tem- 
porary refuge for his bones. Yonder, beyond the sunset 
seas; yonder where he still believed that he had tracked 
the declining sun to the very portals of the dawn, he 
wished to mingle his dust with the golden sands. His 
was 











“ A fiery soul which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy-body to decay, 

And—o’er informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 

He sought the storms.” 
And as ‘‘ wild ambition loves to slide, not stand,” he 
never found contented foothold on the earth. His death 
was butt the signal for fresh voyages—so that the appro- 
priate inscription for his tomb was: Emigravit. 

This longing was a weakness. He longed for such an 
epitaph as Christopher Wren found in his great cathedral, 
on which is written; Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice; an epitaph which has, indeed, been written for 
his soul, if not graven over his mortal dust. How 
much more worthy is the inscription on Shakespeare's 
tomb: 

* Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 

To dig the dust encloséd here. 

Blessed be he that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones.” 
Those bones in their narrow heritage have made all 
Stratford their memorial, while if they had been dragged 
to Westminster Abbey by some mistaken monarch seek- 
ing to do them honor, how much less homage would 
they receive to-day. We have a horror of desecrated 
graves, be the excuse what it may. From that empty 
tomb in Henry VII’s chapel in Westminster, where for 
a time England’s greatest ruler slept, to those opened by 
the most pious hands, we feel a varying but inevitable 
shrinking. But the relics of saints and martyrs, real 
and fraudulent, carried about from one end of Christen- 
dom to the other, had doubtless robbed Columbus’s mind 
of this natural sentiment. Even he, however, no doubt 
would have shrunk from giving his body piecemeal to 
the various islands of his discovery. Yet if it was not 
repugnant to his mind to sée the saints divided to the 
four corners of the earth, why should he not have left 
morsels of his mortality to the scattered cities of the 





springing New World? Robert Bruce directed his heart 








to be carried to the Holy Sepulcher. He might have 
left his weary feet and their shackles to Spain; his heart 
to Hispaniola; his brain to that far shore which he had 
but touched upon. What would he have sent to this 
great Protestant Republic which is the noblest monu- 
ment of his work? No blessing, it is to be feared. 

Let us see how his dying wish was satisfied. Much 
new light has recently been shed upon the controverted 
question of his earlier and later burial places, and the 
story is a strange and striking one. 

It is probable, tho not absolutely certain, that at his 
death his body was at once temporarily interred in the 
Franciscan Convent of Valladolid. His enemies were in 
possession in the New World; for a time at least his bones 
must remain in Spain. The old story is that here the 
body remained till 1518, seven years after his death, and 
that then it was removed to Seville by the order of King 
Ferdinand. It was an improbable story from the first. 
King Ferdinand was at best an unlikely person to do so 
thoughtful and gracious an act. It is now thought that 
the removal was made probably by his son, Diego, pre- 
vious to his sailing to the West Indies on June 9th, 1509; 
that is, within three years of his death. In the mean- 
time, Diego had prosecuted his claims, and partly through 
an influential marriage with Maria de Toledo, niece of 
the Duke of Alva, recovered a large part of them. Sc 
the body was laid in state in the Carthusian vaults in the 
convent at Seville. Here his brother Bartholomew and 
his son Diego were also to be buried in after years. 

The famous distich, 

“ 14 Castilla y d Leon 
Nuevo mundo did Colon,” 

is said to have been inscribed by King Ferdinand upon a 
monument erected here. This story, accepted by Irving, 
is rejected by modern schrlars, whose view is well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Winsor, who says: ‘‘ Such an inscription 
was never thought of till Castellanos suggested it in his 
‘Elegias’ in 1588.” 

There was no capacity for government in the Colum- 
bus family. Diego failed only less signally than his 
father had done, and died crushed and worn out Febru- 
ary 23d, 1526. He was succeeded, after a long struggle 
carried on by his widow, by his son Luis, in 1536; but 
Luis did not proceed to his government till 1540. In the 
meantime a cathedral had been long in process of erec- 
tion, and thither it was intended to transfer the remains 
of the great Admiral. According to the records of the 
convent they were surrendered for the purpose of re- 
moval in 1536. This was, no doubt, coincident with the 
compromise of the Government with Luis, and was long 
accepted as the date of removal. The royal order was 
not signed, however, till June 2d, 1537. Still there were 
delays and further orders of August 22d, 1589, and No- 
vember 5th, 1540; and the removal seems to have actu- 
ally taken place in 1541. There is nothing to fix the time 
when the body was laid in the cathedral of San Domingo 
nor any contemporary record of the spot where it was 
laid. The first distinct statement that the body was in 
the cathedral, known to us, is of the date 1549. Not till 
1655 is anything said of the spot, and then it is not 
named. <A record of 1676 says that it was on the right of 
the altar, and another of 1683 speaks of ‘‘ a leaden case in 
the sanctuary at the side of the platform of the high altar 

. . according to the tradition of the aged in thisisland.” 
A hundred years sufficed to turn things completely 
around. Like everything else in Spanish America the 
burial place of Columbus suffered a revolution. The 
tomb was now located on the left, or ‘‘ Gospel” side of the 
altar. , 

During all this time there was known to bea corre- 
sponding coffin of lead in a sarcophagus of stone on the 
“other” side, whichever that might be, reputed to con- 
tain the body or bodies of other members of the family, 
spoken of with varying degrees of error. This being so 
it apparently made little difference in the general confu- 
sion of relics common to Romish cathedrals which was 
which. And while the uninstructed might not know 
which was right and left, as, like so many mundane 
things, it depended on which way you looked at it, when 
the matter crystallized into ‘‘Gospel” and ‘‘ Epistle ” sides 
it was fixed. So when the Spanish half of the island 
passed to France, at the ratification of the treaty of Basle 


(July 22d, 1795), and the Spaniards wanted to take the 


remains of the grent Admiral with them, the ‘‘ Gospel” 
side was the one opened. . 

What remained of the worldly goods and titles of the 
great Admiral had gone through many hands. The male 
line became extinct in 1578. The succession passed first 
to the Portuguese family of Portogallo, descended from 
Tsabella, daughter of Dieg; then in the ninth genera- 
tion, in 1764, to James Edward Stuart, great-grandson of 
James II of England, through the illegitimate Duke of 
Berwick; and finally, in 1790, to Maniano de Larreatigui, 
a descendant of Diego’s son, Christopher, of Basque 
blood. This was the then Duke of Veraquas, and he un- 
dertook the cost of the removal. The chapter of the cathe- 
dral assented to the removal, and the Captain-General of 
Spain, Gabriel de Aristayabal, undertook it. It was done 
in haste. The time was not suited to mortuary investi- 
gation, nor were historic doubts familiar features of San 
Domingan thought. The Gospel side of the altar was 
examined, a satisfactory casket found, the remains were 
putina casket of lead, gilt, and the cortege sailed for 
Cuba, 
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Arrived at Havana these remains were dealt with in a 
manner at last worthy of the wishes of the Admiral. 
All was done with military magnificence, an oration was 
delivered by Caballero, and the casket consigned to its 
final resting-placg with Spanish pomp. 

Nearly another hundred years had slipped by, when, in 
1877, it became necessary to make some repairs in the 
cathedral at San Domingo. Upon the right of the altar 
in the course of the repairs the vault was opened, and a 
leaden case containing human bones was discovered. It 
appeared from the inscriptions that these bones were 
those of Don Luis. After a timesearch was made on the 
left or ‘“‘Gospel” side of the altar where a vault was 
found empty. Where then was Diego? for it was well 
known that the three had been buried in these vaults. 
Further search revealed the fact that, separated from 
the vault, on the side toward the wall of the building, 
by a six-inch wall, there was another vault, and in ita 
leaden case. In this case were found bones, dust, a 
leaden bullet, two iron screws which fitted the holes of a 
small silver plate found in the case. This casket bore on 
the outside, on the front and two ends, the letters C. C. 
A. Upon the top of the casket was an inscription much 
abbreviated, which has been interpreted to mean ‘ Dis- 
coverer of America, first Admiral.” The inside of the 
case on the underside of the lid contained another abbre- 
viated inscription, which has been interpreted as ‘ Illus- 
trious and renowned man, Christopher Columbus.” The 
small silver plate above referred to bore an inscription, 
part of which is supposed to mean ‘‘ A part of the re- 
mains of the first Admiral Don Christopher Columbus, 
discoverer.” The theory is that this is the casket which, 
after repeated removals between the years 1509 and 1541, 
found a resting-place in the cathedral of San Domingo. 

Considerable pains were taken in making the investi- 
gations to avoid occasion of suspicion. The discovery 
was announced by the Bishop, and the news was natu- 
rally seize@ upon and widely published. Alphonso XII of 
Spain at once appointed an envoy, Senor Prieto, of 
Havana, to go to San Domingo and co-operate with the 
resident consul in a thorough investigation. The envoy 
had already published a pamphlet upon the subject. In 
March, 1878, he prepared and forwarded to the Captain- 
General of Cuba an official report, in which he declared 
agaivst the authenticity of the lately discovered remains. 
From that time to this there has continued no little con- 
troversy upon this point. One of the explanations offered 
is that the remains were really those of Christopher 
Columbus, the son of Diego, and that the inscriptions 
have been tampered with. The general tendency until 
quite recently has been to share the Spanish opinion that 
the whole affair was gotten up, and that no mistake was 
made in the transfer to Havana. Recent investigations, 
especially those just published by Rudolph Cronan, have 
caused the pendulum to swing back the other way; and 
it is probable that the very decided opinion expressed in 
President Adams’s paper, recently read before the Ameri- 
can Historical Society, will be widely accepted in this 
country. It is one of those questions, however, in them- 
selves of little importance, around which gathers a strong 
historical interest, and in certain minds a strong senti- 
mental interest. The indifference which pervades even 
clerical minds in Roman Catholic countries, on such 
questions as authenticity of relics throws a suspicion 
around the alleged discovery; while, on the other hand, 
the fact of the want of early records, the hurry of re- 
moval of 1795, and the uncritical character of all those 
connected with it, render all reliance upon anything 
which falls under suspicion in connection with the re- 
moval to Havana very unworthy of historical confi- 
dence. 

Such is the present condition of the problem. History 
has settled the claims of the various places in Italy, Cor- 
sica and even England, for the birthplace of Columbus in 
favor of Genoa. It remains yet to determine where he is 
buried, or where at length he shall find a permanent 
resting-place. If we were inclined to moralize we should 
be tempted to suggest how fitting it would be, as one of 
the penalties of historic justice, that he should forever 
remain upon that island which has seen, perhaps, the 
worst results of his incapacity. At Havana his dust 
would repose in the midst of unwelcome scenes; but it 
would be surrounded still by circumstances which he 
helped to mold, and his body would be in the midst of 
what he so long bore the penalty of in life—Spanish in- 
competence in the New World. 

Nowhere whither his errant footsteps, or his tossed- 
about body has gone, has he hitherto lighted upon a 
scene which has justified the splendid dreams which he 
cherished prior to his first great voyage. 


EASTON, PENN. 
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THE MINISTER AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 
II. 


I coME to the third suggestion concerning the duty of 
the minister in the fulfillment of his divine commission 
to proclaim among men the divine message of ‘‘ peace on 
earth, good will to men.” He should seek to build up 
permanent institutions of help. The Church is designed 
to save civilization, not to save suuls from civiJization— 
lifting them from earth to Heaven. It is to puild up a 
kingdom of Heaven here on earth, There is great dan- 











ger of obtruding too constantly the higher and supernat- 
ural elements of religion upon men who are not yet 
familiar with the human side of it; just as tho we were 
to subject a student leaving the preparatory school to the 
senior examinations as a condition of his matriculation 
in the lowest class of the college, or make a critical thesis 
upon a school of painting the only condition of admission 
to a picture gallery. 

We need a church opened every day, and wise provi- 
sioas for week-day contact with the people we would ele- 
vate and save. 

Wheo shall we have numerous, easily accessible and 
attractive cafés, public parlors, libraries, picture galleries, 
in the very heart of the communities most needing thei; 
lectures and art lessons for the benefit of ambitious 
young people; people’s palaces, concert and lecture halls, 
where, at the expense and under the direction of society 
at large, and in harmony with the loftiest moral stand- 
ards of the Church, there may be provided every night 
scientific, literary, historical, biblical and art lectures, 
and entertainments varied, recreative, instructive and 
uplifting? 

When will the architecture of tenement houses be im- 
proved? When will the Familistere and social palace of 
Guise in France, projected and carried on so successfully 
by M. Godin, be reproduced in our own land, where the 
love of man for man expresses itself in a splendid struc- 
ture, with all the comforts of life, with kindergartens, 
playgrounds, schools of every grade, halls for lectures 
and concerts, and every other aid to the ennobling and 
refining of the people? 

The good Samaritan bound up the wounds of the man 
hurt by the thieves. He did well. He took him to an 
inn near by, where the poor man might be cared for; and 
this was well. But ‘‘ greater works than these” may be 
done, and are being done to-day; for is it not better to 
have a hospital than an inn? And would it not be still 
better if thieves were suppressed by force, or if by pub- 
lic institutions of learning, good homes, and the radical 
methods of the true Church, their characters were 
changed? or, better still, if by wise training in youth 
they were prevented altogether from becoming thieves? 

The minister must consider carefully and discuss freely 
the relations and responsibilities of the so-called fortu- 
nate or wealthy classes. Viewed in all lights and rela- 
tions, it is not certain that wealth is of real and perma- 
nent advantage to its possessor. It may be, it is easily 
possible for it to be more harmful than useful. But 
wealth has certain @dvantages. It relieves its possessor 
from all anxiety concerning the personal comfort, present 
and prospective, of himself and family. It guarantees 
every advantage to his physical life, the wisdom and 
skill of the best physicians, wide travel, change of air 
and scenery, and all thé healthful influence of physical 
environment. It gives literary and educational advan- 
tages, books without limit, conversation with scholars 
and specialists, who often feel honored by the oppor- 
tunity. Foreign libraries, drawing rooms, picture galle- 
ries, are ready with their treasures, when he chooses to 
avail himself of them. Wealth gives him social stand- 
ing, which ministers to self-respect, and affords that in- 
ward complacence which comes to him who knows that 
he is respected. 

But wealth has great perils. These the minister should 
thoroughly know. Physical perils, for example. A pam- 
pered body soon becomes a diseased body, and both intel- 
lect and conscience are likely to suffer from it. Chil- 
dren of wealth may be brought up in indolence, self- 
indulgence and dissipation. The very neglect which 
often comes from the claims of society and heavy busi- 
ness interests, transforms what would otherwise be op- 
portunity for good, into greatest peril. Children of 
wealth are often trained with false views of others, and 
especially of those who lack this world’s goods. They 
easily form a habit of patronizing the poor. Now and 
then a sense of superiority leads to the careless treat- 
ment of them, or to araillery at their expense, to which 
the rich companion would not be subjected; an habitual 
feeling of indifference, perhaps a mild contempt. They 
talk about poor people as tho they were a lower class of 
society, forgetting that there are just two classes of so- 
ciety—first, the noble and refined, rich and poor; and 
second, the low and coarse, rich and poor. 

The children of the rich are in danger of becoming 
nothing more than bejeweled, white-fingered tramps in 
society. Girls in parlors, elegantly dressed, may be ig- 
norant of the very rudiments of literature, science, art, 
and even of morals and religion. Familiar with the con- 
ventionalities of society, given to frivolities, indolence 
and a contempt for those whom they are trained to re- 
gard as their inferiors, they become really more pitiable 
than the coarse girl of kitchen or factory. These 
things the minister should know, and both in public and 
in private speak with fidelity. 

The rich have peculiar responsibilities. Where much 
is given, much is required. Especially should they give 
to home life the greatest care, spending time with their 
children, giving them just views of society and of duty, 
training them to reverence the high and holy verities of 
atrue faith. Wealth is not a substitute for learning, 
learning is not a substitute for delicacy, courtesy and 
nobility. As mere wealth cannot give musical taste, 
learning cannot give conscientiousness, unselfishness, 
love and spiritual jnterest; therefore, in every home is 





needed religious training, and the ministry should labor 
to secure such faithful instruction from the parents. 

The rich should come in contact with the needy and 
suffering, calling, grasping the hand, training their 
children to appreciate worth wherever it is, and to be 
full of the spirit of help. It does wealth good to go on 
foot now and then. Walter Besant, in one of his ad- 
mirable stories, introduces a character who belongs to 
‘that large school of philanthropists who would treat 
every painful case with half a crown and a basket of 
grapes, and so great is their sympathy with those who 
suffer that they cannot bear even to think of them, much 
less to talk about them.” Wealth must expect to con- 
tribute to the building up and benefit of society. As 
Judge Tourgée says: ‘ Society ought not to let a willing 
man fall into helpless poverty,” and Frederick Harrison 
insists that ‘‘ The true socialism is this: The use of capi- 
tal turned to social objects, just as capital arises from 
social combination.” Let the minister, therefore, give 
words of instruction as to humanity, education and 
political science, from the Gospel point of view. 

Let him also give words of warning and reproof, show- 
ing men of wealth that it is acrime to use their great 
opportunities to so little advantage; and let him do this 
courteously, candidly and courageously. The charge is 
made by Judge Tourgée that the modern pulpit ‘‘ preaches 
kindness, but it is careful not to rebuke greed”; and he 
boldly says: “If the Church would stop worshiping 
money, and let the world know that it regards the need- 
less amassing of wealth just as unmanly and unworthy 
as an overengorgement of food, that would soon become 
as unpopular as gluttony has among people of refined 
taste.” 

The minister should have words of consolation for the 
rich as well as for the poor. It is vain to suppose that 
wealth always lives in sunshine. Tears are wept and 
hearts break in the palace as well as in the hovel. The 
death of the firstborn in the house of Pharaoh causes as 
great grief as the death of the firstborn in the hut on the 
edge of the desert. 
poor. 


There is a time when the rich are 
They wail out their wo by the side of the silent, 
who will never again give answer to the cry of their 
love. What are pictures and statuary and luxury when 
the hearse is at the door? 

The true minister of Jesus Christ will never seek the 
cheap popularity which is gained by the wholesale de- 
nunciation of wealth and the wealthy classes. He will 
always distinguish between wealth well-gotten and 
wealth ill-gotten. Honorably inherited or honorably 
earned, it is a crown of honor; while the wealth which 
comes by fraud—well 


there is a stain of blood on the 
gold. 


Were the Christian theory to prevail, we should fina 
increasing honesty and generosity among the magnates 
of commerce. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, England, says: 
“The law of Christ requires the tradesman, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, to carry on his business under 
the competitive organization of modern industry, as if 
Christ were the head of the firm. It requires the clerk, 
the manager, the foreman, the workman, the porter, the 
erraud-boy, to do his partas if Christ were the head of 
the firm, as unto the Lord, not unto men.” And well 
would it be if these masters of millions could believe 
with Ruskin: ‘‘ There is no wealth but life; life with its 
powers of love, of joy, of admiration. That country is 
the richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble 
and happy beings; that man is richest who, having per- 
fected the functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both personal and by 
means of his possessions, over the lives of others.” 

The minister must likewise consider and discuss the 
relations and duties of the so-called ‘‘ poorer” classes of 
society. He should identify himself with them,as the 
Master did; visit them precisely as he visits the rich: 
give them the same attention; distinguish between the 
worthy and the unworthy, the refined and the coarse, 
the cultivated and the illiterate; but in his office as a 
minister help all as they need help. A minister in Bos- 
ton, recently calling on one of the so-called humbler 
families of his parishioners, left a cheap printed visiting 
card. Calling the same afternoon in another part of ghe 
city, on a family occupying a higher social position, he 
left an engraved card. The families being related to 
each other, happened to compare the two; and both did a 
bit of thinking. . 

The minister should aim to put every family at its best, 
remembering the power of home, promoting by all-wise 
ways a love of order in life, the use of wholesome food; 
the formation of right habits, the cultivation of good 
taste, and the development of the higher social elements. 
Victor Hugo says: ‘‘ All the nuns in the world are not 
worth as much ,as one mother in the formation of a 
young girl’s soul. All tha crimes of the man 
begin in the vagabondage of the child. The two 
prime functions of the State are the nurse and the 
schoolmaster.” The minister will find in these lowly 
homes some of the most charming.and cultivated people 
in the world; for often in cottages Poverty keeps house 
for Royalty, .and there abide delicacy, taste, genius, cour- 
age and faith. It is often the case that among a company 
of mechanics there are more wit, brilliancy, common 
sense, knowledge of human nature, than may. be found 
in more pretentious circles. The conversation in lowly 


homes, where the boys and girls go to high school, and 
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the elder members of the family, not having frivo- 
lous entertainments to consume their time, read useful 
books, is often more full of grace and charm than that 
among the splendors of the rich man’s parlor. The min- 
ister will often find, even tho Refinement has not yet 
taken up quarters in the lowly abode, such company and 
geniuses as Stephenson and Faraday, Edison and Grant, 
and a whole army of magnates besides. Here are the 
boys getting ready for college, the girls preparing to 
teach. There is in this city a lowly home,in which the 
boys, struggling along, are looking forward to Yale, and 
Father, who seconds their ambition, every day works 
with his own hands, keeping the same end in sight. 
Mother is a woman who lacked early culture, but she has 
a beautiful ambition for her children. She is herself a 
descendant of one of the oldest and noblest families of 
England. There is even a touch of royal blood in her 
veins. Blood that millions of money could not buy, 
courses through the veins of that humble family circle. 

The minister will sometimes find an unreasonable 
prejudice against the rich among the poorer classes, all 
of which, being unwarranted, unjustifiable, and in most 
cases groundless, he will protest against. He will find 
a silly pride that is self-depreciating, as Amiel in his 
journal says: ‘“‘ The greater pride is the pride that under- 
values itself.” He will find people who because of unfit 
clothes will not go to church. This he will rebuke. He 
will labor personally and through the agencies of the 

Church and community for the suffering; the people 
confined to the bed or the sick-room; the people with 
the thorn in the flesh; the people overworked, underpaid 
and underfed; the people with inherited evils, against 
which nobody has ever taught them to fight; the people 
who suffer from thriftlessness and dissipation; the peo- 
ple with breaking hearts over prodigal sons, vacant 
chairs and empty rooms. He will seek to reproduce in 
his church members the life of Him ‘‘ who went about 
doing good”; laboring for the sinning without palliating 
their sins; finding in the poor an opportunity for jus- 
tice and generosity; in the sinful an opportunity for 
pity. 

Looking at these diverse classes in the social organism 
he will aim to promote a true equality among them; 
lifting and leveling up, not down; laboring to disinte- 
grate the mass, that he may develop the units. 

The true basis of ethics is personal responsibility. The 
sufficient freedom of the individual—sufficient freedom, 
I say, for while every man is affected by heredity and en- 
vironment, the quality of moral freedom involves re- 
sources, personal and available, sufficient to overcome 
prenatal bias and the power of circumstances. Without 
these there can be no responsibility. Society indeed has 
its influence; and society has its measure of responsibil- 
ity; but the individual must be held accountable by so- 
ciety, and the individual in society is accountable for his 
measure of blame where society goes wrong. One pro- 
test, one vote, one drawn sword, may create a social 
movement which shall sooner or later reverse the deci- 
sion of to-day’s majority. The true idea of equality is 
not that all men are equal in natural ability, in endow- 
ment, in resources, in position; bat every one is the equal 
of every other in his right to the opportunity, so far as 
his fellow-men can give it to him, to put himself at his 
own best, and to work out his own personality. 

The public school is an important factor in social im- 
provement, in which the minister should be directly and 
constantly enlisted. The public school must not be de- 
graded to suit the low tastes of the majority, but lifted 
that it may lift. The sons of the rich and the sons of the 
poor should be expected—I had almost said required-—to 
attend the public school. President Hill makes this 
strong statement: ‘“‘ Universal ignorance gives us sav- 
agery, idleness and famine; intelligent chiefs give us 
barbarism, slavery and poverty; an educated class gives 
us civilization, free labor and plenty; educated masses 
give us enlightenment, organized labor and abundance; 
universal education will give us refinement, intellectual- 
ized labor and wealth.” This ‘‘ universal education” is 
impossible without the public school universally patron- 
ized. « 

Whatever develops manhood, independence, self-re- 
spect, self-poise, self-control, will bring true men into 
neighborship. When men of personal power meet with 
men of power, there come mutual respect, and a friend- 
ship of royal quality. It should be the aim of the Church 
to elevate and cultivate the whole community, to stimu- 
late it to a higher appreciation of science, history, litera- 
ture and art, always, of course, in subordination to love 


‘and the spirit of help. 


The minister stands between conflicting classes, and 
belongs to all. He is, as the representative of a learned 
profession, as the representative of a divine religion, asa 
personal counselor and friend in the most solemn and 
important relations of life, admitted into all homes, on a 
level with the highest who have access there. 

If to his professional position he add the power of a 
pure and high personal character, charming manners, 
genuineness, sympathy, culture, breadth, fervent and 
simple-hearted piety; that is, if to religion he add reality, 
and to reality refinement, he will have the highest place 
and the firmest hold upon people of all grades of social 
life. 
But his power isin his wisdom. Frivolity, affectation, 
professionalism, egotism, self-consciousness, sensitive- 


ness, indiscretion—these all weaken his influence; but 
even then people give him a measure of respect because 
of his profession, but it is respect marred by pity. Pro- 
fessional cowardice on the one hand or professional 
bravado on the other, a truckling or a defiant spirit ruins 
his influence. 

There is a class partisanship which weakens his grasp 
upon all classes. A minister must not be apologist for 
the rich nor for the poor alone, but for both, each in its 
place, according to its needs and deserts. He has help 
for both, and according to the measure of need will be 
the degree of help. He will adapt himself to the bold- 
ness of the self-assured and self-exalting rich and to the 
sensitiveness of the self-conscious and indignant poor, 
and will rebuke both as occasion may require. 

When a minister, without thought of political ends, 
carries out in his own public teaching, private conversa- 
tion and personal conduct, the simple spirit and ideas 
of the Gospel, which he isset to proclaim and illustrate, 
he is rendering his largest and most effective contribu- 
tion to social and political reform. He is the best. patriot 
who, enlightened by Christian ideas, as they are applica- 
ble to the present age, simply makes known to men, 
with the convincing power of firm conviction and loving 
courage, the attitude of Jesus of Nazareth toward the 
individual man, and toward man in society. 

This is freedom—to be imbued with and possessed by 
the spirit of Christ. This is patriotism—to apply to the 
life of the nation the doctrines and ethics of Christ. 
This is piety—to love and serve the God of Heaven and 
earth, as it is set forth in the Gospel and life of Christ. 
This is philanthropy—to love whom he loved, and as he. 
loved. Thisis the true ministry of the true minister— 
to think, to be, to love, to teach, to live, as did the Man 
of Nazareth! 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE GERMAN CLERGY AND THE PUBLIC 
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IN my last paper I gave a short account of the new 
School laws that have been drawn up by the Prussian 
ministry, and laid before the Landtag. The law fixes 
the minimum salary of teachers at $250, and regulates 
teachers’ pensions and the composition of school boards; 
but the main division of the bill is that which establishes 
a close connection between the Church and School. The 
various sections and paragraphs of this division direct 
public schools to be sectarian, compel teachers to be edu- 
cated in sectarian normal colleges, and give priests and 
clergymen the right of inspecting such colleges, and of 
withholding a portion of the diplomas of graduates. 

The grants of new powers to the Church, in short, are 
extraordinarily great; but, as I pointed out, the aim of 
the bill is political. The throne first conciliates the pow- 
erful party of the Roman Catholics by means of the 
the grants, and assumes that in return Catholic clergy- 
men will exert their influence to put down Social Dem- 
ocratism. William II,. the originator of the plan, is 
upheld by Chancellor Caprivi, who informed the mem- 
bers of the Landtag,-on January the 27th, that the King’s 
ministers embrace it. There is, he declared, no objection 
to the bill; for the only political and valid objection that 
might arise from granting power to the Church is put to 
naught in Prussia. The Evangelical and the Catholic 
sects are rivals of such equality here that their mutual 
jealousy affords the sharpest watch a Government can 
possess against either one intruding undetected upon the 
domain of the State. The grants are looked upon very 
much like army orders by the military councilors of the 
King; and the rival Catholic and Protestant clergy are 
twoarmy corps in their eyes, ready to march divided, 
but to strike united; it being taken for granted that the 
foe isas dangerous in the eyes of both Churches as in 
that of the monarchy; so they both are willing and eager 
to crush it. 

What remained for the country to see through the de- 
velopment of time and events, was whether the clergy do 
indeed think so, teo; or whether, even while thinking 
Socialism wicked, it has a mind to drop all other consid- 
erations in order to take up arms and march in the way 
the Government prescribes against it. Social Democracy 
may be dreaded by men who are yet unwilling to see re- 
ligion debased into doing police service in schoolrooms. 
It may be deprecated, however, but only a little more 
than Jesuitism. In fact, there are many combinations 
of thought possible in respect to the bill, altho the Gov- 
ernment appears not to have considered them. Or did it 
anticipate opposition, but trust that opponents would be 
outvoted? Monarchists, or Conservatives, thronged 
from the first to the King’s side, and stood there like a 
single man during the opening debate on the bill; so did 
the Centralists, or Catholics. There was nothing to fear 
from Social Democrats in the way of self-defense; for 
Social Democrats are not represented in this Landtag, 
while Moderates and Liberals compose a helpless minor- 
ity. Outside, the country’s sympathies were with this 
minority. Schoolmen composed petitions; the universi- 
ties of Greifswald, Halle and Berlin issued protests; 
towns and districts to the number of two hundred and 
eighty-nine called meetings and drew up declarations 
against the bill. But the Commission sitting on it, 
meanwhile, has continued composedly to sanction the 











vital eighteen first paragraphs of the laws, which were 
outlined above. ; 

The bill, we see, is certain of being passed unless the 
Emperor’s mind has been changed by the force of the 
arguments of liberal schoolmen, or unless the Evangel- 
ical clergy of the land discourse against it, and influence 
Christian loyalists—or some loyalists, enough for their 
purpose—to withdraw their support and vote against the 
bill becoming a law. Toa certain extent the question of 
the passage of the School bill thus involves an inquiry 
into the views of contemporary Lutheranism, and espe- 
cially as to what attitude clergymen are taking toward 
Socialism. 

Now, is this attitude so generally inimical as the Gov- 
ernment assumes it to be? 

IT am incapable of answering the question, because my 
interest in it has unfortunately been aroused too late for 
me to have gathered comprehensive and conclusive ma- 
terial. I can only give testimony as to recent utterances 
of the pulpit and the press, without being in a position 
to know whether they are common and usual or not. 
The protest of the Central Committee of the Evangel- 
ical Union is limited to setting forth the views of the 
Union as regards the School bill; it makes no mention of 
Social Democracy. : 

The Union objects to the sections of the bill that 
‘‘ give a priestly commissioner the right to lay a veto 
against teachers receiving a full diploma; that allow 
the Church to interfere with religious instruction in 
schools even to the extent of replacing the lay instruct- 
or with a clerical one; and that set no limitation to the 
establishment of private seminaries.” Yet while the 
Evangelical Union was refraining officially from touch- 
ing the case of the School bill, pastors were handling it 
before their flocks at home. My dominie, of the Winkle- 
mann Street Church, laid it upon the hearts of earnest 
Christians ‘‘ to master the ideas of Socialism and weigh 
them earnestly.” The Social Democrats, against whom 
the imperial decree of the Ist of May, 1889, admonishes 
the school to do warfare, are the bearers, he said, of new 
thoughts of profound importance:. ‘‘ They are not revo- 
lutionary, but regenerative.” 

‘* A Socialist?” asked a young minister, in reply to a 
joking accusation of the Duchess of S. ‘ Yes, your 
Grace, with my whole soul! I should be as much 
ashamed of not being a Socialist now, as I would have 
been of not being a Christian in Czesar’s time.” 

The Evangelical Social Congress approved last year a 
paper of one- of its speakers, that set forth ‘‘the fact 
that no weapon can be taken from the Bible with which 
to fight against Socialistic ideas.” 

Finally, the book of the season, the author of which is 
a young clergyman, contains the following: 


“Tt is all the same to the Church and her servants 
whether they labor in a feudal, a capitalistic, or a social- 
istic State. The Church and her servants are not made for 
States, but for the people who live in States. If, therefore, 
a radical socialistic state should be evolved in some far dis- 
tant or near future, and a mobilization of all citizens into 
battalions of workingmen should take place, what matter 
tous? We evangelical pastors would simply step into line 
with our neighbors! We would work our four or six hours 
in the factory, in the mines, or on the fields; the other 
twenty hours of the day, we would declare the blessed tid- 
ings of our Lord, like the first Apostles, free and strong 
and before all who would hear. . We must transform 
the theory that a Social Democrat can be a Christian into 
the fact that Christians are Social Democrats.’’ (‘‘ Three 
Months a Factory Hand,” by the Rev. Paul Géhre.) 


Such utterances and such writings as these surely run 
counter to the Government’s implication of the clergy of 
the land being as much opposed, and as generally op- 
posed to Social Democratism, as it is itself. On the con- 
trary, a number of young Evangelical clergymen preach 
in favor of Socialism, and the official organs of the Evan- 
gelical Union have solemnly declared that the Union 
objects to certain specific regulations of the Public 
School laws drawn up against Social Democrats, at the 
cost of the independence of lay school-teachers. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE PROPOSED PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
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THE matter is in charge of a committee of clergymen 
resident in Chicago, and from this committee the appeal 
has issued. The committee, through their chairman, 
say that ‘‘ nothing less than a Parliament of Religion is 
proposed, as the central, unique and overshadowing 
achievement” in connection with the Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893. And they claim that this ‘‘ will impart to 
the Exposition a celebrity and importance beyond all the 
colossal buildings and sky-piercing towers likely to be 
erected.” This is certainly a large prophecy. Nor are 
we left in the least doubt as to the representative charac- 
ter of the Parliament. The committee announce that 
they ‘‘ seek the co-operation of the representatives of all 
faiths.” Their address has gone out into all the world. 
It is not a Parliament of Protestantism or of Christen- 
dom, but of Religions, embracing not only Protestants 
and Roman Catholics and representatives of the Jewish 
and Greek Churches, but ‘‘ Buddhists and Brahmins and 
Confucians and Parsis and Mohammedans and other 
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faiths.” Within the capacious folds of this invitation 
are therefore included theosophists, spiritualists, Mor- 
mons, idolaters. A Parliament of Religions, unless it be- 
lies its name, cannot be exclusive. 

The purpose of this Parliament is made as unmistaka- 
ble as its comprehensiveness. In the preliminary ad- 
dress of the General Committee, already widely circu- 
lated and designed to go to the ends of the earth, it is 
stated, ‘“‘the time is ripe for new manifestations and de- 
velopments of religious fraternity.” The ‘‘ representa- 
tives of all faiths” are invited “‘ to aid in presenting to 
the world the religious harmonies and unities of human- 
ity.” And in another paper (THE INDEPENDENT, Febru- 
ary 4th, 1892) the committee distinctly announce, among 
other things, the following objects of this Parliament of 
Religions: 


“1. To show to men in the most impressive way what 
and how many important truths the various religions hold 
and teach in common. 


“2. To promote and deepen the spirit of true brother- 
hood among the religions of the world. 

“3, The Parliament is to be made a grand international 
assembly for mutual conference, fellowship and informa- 
tion, and not for controversy, for worship, for the counting 
of votes, or for the passing of resolutions.” 


It should be stated also that the committee explicitly 
declare that it is not the purpose of the Parliament 
either ‘to foster the spirit of indifferentism” or ‘‘ to 
achieve any formal and outward unity.” 

We have here the constituency of the.Parliament and 
its object, clearly before us, and in the very language of 
its promoters. : 

The first thing that strikes us is the moral incongruity 
of the whole movement. That this Christian people, 
through a committee of Christian clergymen, believing 
intensely in Christianity as the only true religion, and in 
Christianity’s ‘‘God manifest in the flesh” as the one 
only Savior of men, should invite all the false faiths of 
the world to come upto this high seat and center of 
Christian civilization to exhibit their religious goods and 
to scatter broadcast what we believe to be their detesta- 
ble and pestiferous doctrines, seems a monstrous absurd- 

, ity. It looks as if the friends of Christ were about to 
open wide the sluice gates to error and corruption, and 
to take to themselves the glory of making an express 
occasion for the devastating flood, in the assurance that 
they have an antidote which, if instantly and every- 
where applied, can purify these turbid waters and stop 
their moral waste. This is starting and spreading a con- 
flagration in the confidence of possessing a great fire- 
extinguisher that can put it out. For this Christian 
people to be a party to thus disseminating the seeds of 
the world’s religious errors broadcast over this land, 
because of the privilege of disseminating along with 
these tares the good wheat of Christ’s Word, is a folly 
the like of which the Christian world has never seen. 

Our second objection to this proposed Parliament of 
Religions is that it confounds moral distinctions. The 
representatives of the religions of the world are called to 
a common platform, invited to a common “ fellowship,” 
asked to acommon “ review of the triumphs of religion in 
all ages,” and urged to a common “ presentation to the 
world of the religious harmonies and unities of 
humanity.” Nothing could be better calculated to 
shade away the eternal distinctions between right and 
wrong, between truth and falsehood, than such a con- 
spicuous ‘‘ fellowship” and ‘‘ co-operation.” The very 
openly declared purpose of the Parliament, viz., to ‘‘ show 
how many important truths the various religions hold 
and teach in common,” is proof of the blending and 
obliterating tendency of this movement. The points of 
agreement are to be sought-out and emphasized. And in 
this remarkable fellowship of false faiths with the true, 
how can it well be questioned that the inevitable effect 
will be to convey the impression that there is not so 
very much difference between the world’s religions after 
ali—that they all have some kind of a God, that they all 
seek in some form the good of mankind, and that they 
all are coming into a more fraternal relation with one 
another. And when such antagonisms melt into friend- 
ships, who does not know that a fearfully leveling and 
confusing process has gone on in the realm of moral 
conviction? Itis merging by submerging. 

_ Weare well aware that the committee in charge dis- 
tinctly disavow any such purpose. As already stated 
they deny that the object is ‘‘to foster the temper of 
indifferentism” in regard to the important peculiarities 
distinguishing the religions of the world. But the ques- 
tion is not, What isthe purpose of the planners? but 
rather, What isthe tendency of the plan? And we are 
clear in the conviction that a movement ‘to promote 
and deepen the spirit of brotherhood among the religions 
of the world,” and ‘‘to show how many important truths 
they teach in common,” is a swift and sure road to blot- 
ting out moral distinctions, to smoothing and shading 
off the eternal differences, to making the onlooking 
world conclude that Christianity is only ene of a number 
of religions on the same general plane and having the 
same general object, while each may be marked by 
more or less of special excellencies. For proof of this we 
appeal to the comment of the daily press on this pro- 
posed Parliament. The movement is hailed as another 
sign of the ‘‘universal fraternity.” ‘‘All faiths are 
uniting,” it is said; ‘“‘the people are learning that all 


religions seek the same object,” declares one of the most 
respectable of the daily journals. And then it adds: 

“The moral and spiritual elevation of mankind is that 
object; and the Parliament of Religions will have accom- 
plished its highest purpose, if it shall aid all faiths to do 
more efficient work, each in its own chosen way!” 

Another journal says: 

“In spite of much modern cant about Buddhism and 
other Oriental religions, it remains true that all religions 
seek the same general ends and worship the same God. 
All climb a little way up the hill toward the temple of 
truth, which none can reach. All catch dim glimpses 
of that august shrine which appears in different guises 


according to the point of view from which it is ap- 
proached.”’ 


greeted the proposal for a Parliament of Religions. It 
is the significant straw, showing the inevitable trend of 
this movement. Let it be followed by the contemplated 
object-lesson, to wit: Christianity dropping its old 
imperious, divinely exclusive and intolerant air toward 
all false faiths, and shaking hands with Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism and Mormonism in congratulation of 
mutual ‘‘ harmonies” and “ unities”; and who can pre- 
dict the honeycombing of conviction and the slush of in- 
differentism that will surely follow? 

Another objection to this Parliament of Religions is 
that the ‘‘fraternity ” it seeks to promote is an utter per- 
version of the Gospel idea of brotherhood. ; 

It is the fraternity hailed by error and not demanded, 
but the rather antagonized, by truth. Christianity is in 
this world with the most absolute and exclusive claims. 
Its divine Founder says, I am the ‘‘way” to Heaven, and 
“noman cometh to the Father but by me.” He also 
says, ‘‘ He that climbeth up some other way is a thief.” 
Christianity is, therefore, intolerant of every other 
faith, and must be, or abate its high claims and discrown 
its Lord. It is in the world for conquest, not communion 
—for antagonism, not fellowship. It will not brook 
idolatry in any form. ‘‘Thou shalt worship the. Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” It will not 
brook the harem of Turk or Mormon. “They twain 
only, shall be one flesh.” It will not brook Buddha or 
Brahma. ‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
‘For these and all other false faiths it has no affiliation— 
only annihilation. 

But is not its ‘‘ advent” song, ‘“‘ Peace on earth, good 
will to men”? ‘nd is not its much emphasized and 
heralded object to break down all barriers and to bring 
in human brotherhood? And is not its proud boast this— 
that it knows neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Greek nor 
barbarian, neither bond nor free? And is it not bold with 
prophecy that the nations and kingdoms and peoples of 
the earth shall all be one? Certainly. But the “‘ peace” 
of its advent song, and the ‘‘brotherhood” of its heralding, 
and the “ unity” of its prophesying, are of a certain kind. 
There are two stanzas of the celestial hymn sung at the 
advent, and they go together. The ‘ peace” that is not 
consistent with ‘the glory of God” is not the peace 
heralded by the angels when Jesus was born. And the 
‘* brotherhood” which is the burden of the Gospel message 
is brotherhood in Christ—a very different thing from that 
which this proposed Parliament is designed to promote 
and deepen. The Parliament is meant to exhibit and de- 
velop the brotherhood of religions. And for these reli- 
gions Christianity has no affinity. Against them it has 
issued a declaration of eternal war. With them, as reli- 
gions, in public place, it cannot shake hands—no, not for 
aday oranhour. ‘ What communion hath light with 
darkness? And what concord hath Christ with Belial? 
And what agreement hath a temple of God with idols? 
For we are a temple of the living God; even as God said: 
I will dwell in them and walk in them; even I will be 
their God and they shall be my people. Wherefore come 
ye out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch no unclean thing. And I will receive 
you, and will be to you a Father; and ye shall be to me 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

But is there not much that is good in these great reli- 
gions of the world, and should we not come together and 
bring this good out, to show the religious harmonies and 
unities of humanity? Well, there is much that is good in 
the Devil. And he has a religion. He is by all odds the 
most eminent religionist in the universe. He has great 
energy and ingenuity, and a flaming zeal; and he is pro- 
digiously enterprising. And he believes in God, too. 
Shall we therefore invite him to this Parliament to get at 
his good points, and to have him help us exhibit ‘‘ the 
spirit of true brotherhood among the religions”? He will 
be there, and virtually by invitation, if the false faiths 
are there. 

But, it is asked, Are we afraid of these old religions 
that we so deprecate the contact of our faith with them? 
Does Christianity fear the result of friendly comparison? 
If satisfied of her peerless excellence and of the justice 
of her divine and exclusive claims, why not invite all the 
historic faiths toa common exhibition of goods? My 
answer is, Because I believe that a Christian home is the 
ideal and matchless glory of family life. Must I invite 
to my home the Turk and the Mormon to descant on the 
merits of their respective households, and to show the 
family ‘‘ unities and harmonies”? And because I decline 
to invite this intrusion and comparison must I be charged 








with cowardice? Christianity fear these false faiths! Is 


This is the kind of talk with which the daily press has 


she not flinging herself across seas and continents—seek- 
ing them, searching them out, putting herself face to 
face with them? But what for? Contact? Yes, but not 
friendly eontact. Not for “ religious fraternity,” after 
the manner of this Parliament of Religions. Not ‘to 
show the religious harmonies and unities of humanity,” 
not ‘‘ to promote and deepen the spirit of true brother- 
hood among the religions of the world.” If Christianity 
be true, there can be no brotherhood of religions. Chris- 
tianity’s contact is for antagonism, for overthrow, for 
complete and utter extermination. 

Suffer me scarcely more than to name one or two 
other objections to this proposed Parliament of Religions. 
It makes one of the essential features of religion impos- 
sible during all the hours and days of its sessions. It 
shuts out worship. For the committee distinctly declare 
that the Parliament is for ‘‘ conference and fellowship,” 
but ‘ not for controversy, nor for worship.” Think of it! 
A Parliament of Religions without worship! Which is 
the same as to say, a Parliament of Religions without re- 
ligion! Prayer is so integral a part of religion that re- 
ligion is scarcely possible without it. But the Parliament 
could not even be opened with any kind of prayer, with- 
out the adherents of other faiths counting it a sacrilege. 

And the great: cause of missions; how will that be 
affected by this Parliament of Religions? I fear it will 
tend to deaden the nerve of this mighty movement, by 
deadening sensibility to the need of the nations holding 
these historic faiths. For be it remembered, the avowed 
object of the Parliament is to show to men in the most 
impressive way what and how many important trutks 
the various religions hold and teach in common. Men 
will surely ask, ‘‘ If they hold so many and so important 
truths in common, leading to this great ‘ religious fra- 
ternity,’ why this vast expenditure of treasure and life 
to break these religions down and to give the nations 
something else?” 

If it be thought desirable to make the Columbian Ex- 
position an occasion for a splendid Christian Apologetic, 
the opportunity can be had in a Parliament of Christen- 
dom at which all those who recognize the spiritual leader- 
ship of Jesus could gather and make proof of Christian- 
ity’s claim. And through ‘‘Church congresses” the 
different denominations and agencies of Christendom 
could each have effective voice. But a Parliament of 
Religions means an invitation by Christian men to all 
false faiths to come here and present and publish and 
scatter abroad their abominable heresies under Christian 
sanction, with the openly avowed object of promoting a 
brotherhood of religions! And we challenge thoughtful 
men to consider whether the whole project is not big 
with possibilities of evil! Sure we are that one historic 
Church at least, if we have not utterly misread her 
history and misinterpreted her spirit, will have no part 
or lot in this strange conglomeration. 

McCoRMICK TREOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO. 
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APES, MONKEYS AND BABOONS. 


BY RICHARD L. GARNER. 








WE will now devote a short time to the gibbon, which 
is the fourth rank below man. Altho some authorities 
place the siamang in a genus to himself, it is classed by 
the best naturalist as a gibbon, and is the largest species 
of that genus, tho not the most intelligent. 

The genus embraces several species, and they inhabit 
the southeastern parts of Asia and the adjacent islands. 
There has never been but one gibbon brought alive to 
this country, and it only lived a few weeks. It wasa 
very inferior specimen and known as the hoolock. 

The gibbons of this species are usually black or brown, 
with dark gray whiskers and a light gray band across the 
forehead, but vary very much in different ones of the 
same species. They are found in the regions south of the 
Himalaya Mountains, and occupy a wide range. They 
are not very rare, and can stand great changes of climate; 
and I do not see why some of our American collectors 
have not secured some of them. The species known as 
the agile or slender gibbon is perhaps the most agile and 
graceful animal in the world. They are of exceedingly 
slender build, and possess marvelous strength to their 
size. It is declared by some who have seen them in their 
wild state that they actually leap a distance of fifty feet at 
asingle bound. This is done by swinging from the limb 
of a tree, from which they receive some momentum, 
There is a trustworthy account of one which was placed 
in the London collection in about 1841. The cage which 
was constructed for it was very large and made of wire 
or rods of iron. Within the cage was a tree of consider- 
able size for the gibbon to play upon; she amused 
herseH# by leaping from limb to limb, and while thus 
engaged a small bird was liberated in the cage. As the 
bird in its flight arose through the limbs of the tree the 
gibbon, swinging from a limb, caught sight of the bird 
and instantly sprung by sheer strength of her muscles 
and caught the bird in mid-air, and caught a limb almost 
on a level with the one she had left; and the measure- 
ment showed the actual distance cleared in the leap to be 
a trifle more than eighteen feet. The precision with 
which she. calculated her distance, time and strength to 
execute this double feat, was certainly a triumph of 
acrobatic skill. I must not omit telling you that this 
little ape has arms which reach nearly or quite to the 





ground when he is standing erect, and while they grow 
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to be about three and a half feet in hight they can reach 
with the hand about six feet from the ground, and the 
long, slender bones of the arm and leg are not much 
larger around than pipestems; but on the shoulder-blades 
they have two large tubercles to which are attached a 
strong set of muscles which supplement the strength of 
the ordinary muscles. The color varies in different 
specimens; their brains are large in proportion to their 
weight, and their skull closely resembles that of man. 
They are found in Malacca chiefly, and a few in Su- 
matra. 

Another species of gibbon is the wow-wow. It closely 
resembles the agile gibbon in many respects, is found 
in Java and Sumatra. It is distinguished from-others, 
however, in one respect, and that is, it makes several 
vocal sounds which are very soft and musical, and it 
frequently utters them in such a way as to suggest an 
attempt to sing. Of course, from our standpoint, it is 
not a very high order of music; but when we consider 
the place the gibbon occupies in the scale of life, and 
the small chances for developing his musical powers, it 
may be a very fair effort for him. 

The siamang, which is mentioned before, has a small 
brain and elongated or prognathous jaws, making the 
skull more like the monkey’s. He is covered with a 
thick, biack, woolly suit, and is found in several of the 
islands contiguous to Malacca. This includes all the 
known apes, which to the unscientific may be easily 
distinguished from monkeys by their having no tails. 
Their skeletons show them to be, in this respect, like 
mans The monkeys usually have long tails, while the 
baboons have short tails. These are not the only marks 
by which they are known; but these answer in a popular 
way asa ready index to distinguish apes, monkeys and 
baboons. 

On the high, craggy cliffs of Gibraltar there lives a 
large community of what is called the Barbary ape. 
They dwell in the clefts of the rocks, and are frequently 
seen from the decks of vessels passing through the Strait 
of Gibraltar. He grows to a hight of nearly three feet 
when standing erect; but how he finds food among these 
barren rocks is quitea problem for us. His abode is 
quite inaccessible to man, and hence this community 
has defied the encroachments of civilization with im- 
punity, as the fortress which crowns that mighty rock 
can defy the fleets of the world. The same species 
abounds in the countries just opposite on the north coast 
of Africa, and from thence it is supposed that the 
Gibraltar colony was first planted, and from this supposi- 
tion and its identity with those of Barbary it gets its 
name. Itis not, however, a true ape in all respects, as 
may be said of some other inferior species. 

We shall now look into the domestic lives of some of 
the monkeys. These creatures are generally distributed 
throughout most of the tropical regions of the Old and 
New Worids. Those of the Old World are usually dis- 
tinguished by their long, sharp-ridged noses, with long 
nostrils lying close together and very conspicuous from 
their great exposure. It is from this that they receive 
the general name of catarrhines, which means flowing- 
down noses; while the New World monkeys have the 
nostrils much more round and separaied by a wide sep- 
tum, and have a depression in the end of the nose, from 
which is applied the general term of platarrhines, mean- 
ing flat or broad noses. Now the monkey race is so nu- 
merous that it would take a volume to go into a descrip- 
tion of each kind separately, and hence I must just pick 
out what monkeys I can crowd into a certain amount of 
space, and let the rest wait until another time. 

My experience with monkeys leads me to think that 
the monkey might be domesticated and made useful to 
man. There are many things that he can do which no 
other domestic animal could possibly learn todo. For 
example, he could be taught to pick fruit, and his agility 
would enable him to do this in a way that nothing could 
compete with him. He could easily be taught to watch 
the premises at night. His quick ear and eye, and his 
noiseléss step would make him excel in such a thing; 
and it is surprising how easily they can be taught such 
things. Yet I do not mean to say that an individual 
could be taught these things, but a succession of genera- 
tions bred and improved for domestic uses, as the dog 
and other domestic animals have been trained for ages, 
and are still being trained. Monkeys could be used in 
certain cases of fire, where expert climbing might be 
required; they could be used as messengers to some ex- 
tent, and to do many light chores for man. They could 
be taught to destroy vicious insects, such as tobacco 
worms, cut worms, cabbage worms and many others. 
They could be taught to do many things on a farm; and 
I think long domestication would develop many fields of 
usefulness for them. 

In Asia and the adjacent islands there are many spe- 
cies found, some of which are very ugly and vicious. 
The kinds we generally see in captivity are the smaller 
species of the genus Macacus. That known as the Rhesus 
is perhaps the most common. It is not generally very 
intelligent, but when reared in captivity seems to be ca- 
pable of some degree of domestication; but the aduit 
reared in a wild state shows many phases of a vicious and 
uncongenial nature. They are tolerably hardy when 
well cared for, and stand training quite well. They are 
not a handsome animal, being of a faded tan color on the 
back, merging into a yellowish white in the less exposed 





parts. They have large cheek pouches which, when not 
filled with food, allow the skin of the neck to hang in 
folds which give it an appearance of extreme emaciation, 
and when full of food are distended till they present an 
unpleasant aspect. They utter a soft and very plaintive 
sound for food, and one which seems to strike- the chord 
of sympathy in the heart of the hearer. I have made 
records of their voice on the phonograph, and can imi- 
tate this word fairly well; but it lacks purity of tone as I 
reproduce it. 

Another species, called the common macaque, is a 
strong, well-built animal, of a dark gray color and short, 
stub tail. He has but few friends, and seems at times to 
regret having any at all. He is quite active and very 
aggressive. He is hardy, and endures captivity quite 
well, but never becomes tame or trustworthy. 

The bonnet macaque also belongs to this genus; it is a 
more amiable species, and often lives in well populated 
communities as well as in the deep jungle. It does not 
appear to be much afraid of man, nor much inclined to 
do him any harm; and hence he enjoys a kind of immu- 
nity from harm which is not always accorded monkeys. 
He is in about the same state of semi-domestication as 
rats or weasels; and lives, in a great measure, by stealing 
fruit, grain, etc., from shops and gardens. These mon- 
keys are not rare in captivity; altho not a pretty pet, 
they are easily tamed, and are found in most collections. 

An interesting species of monkey found in Borneo is 
the Nasalis or Proboscis Monkey. It has a nose very much 
like an old man’s, and carries its head thrust forward 
with a kind of habitual shrug of the shoulders. Its face 
and ears and the palms of the hand are an ash color; its 
forearms, legs and part of its tail are a yellowish gray; 
its back and top of head a chestnut color; the parts not 
much exposed are white. It has quite a good beard ou 
its chin, and is a well-built animal and quite rare in cap- 
tivity. 

These are only a few of the many monkeys of Asia 
and the islands contiguous thereto; but we must now 
take a peep at some of the African monkeys. 

The Guereza is a peculiar-looking creature, almost a 
jet black with a row of long, pendulous white hair run- 
ning from the sides of the head full length to the root of 
the tail, forming what is called a mantle; the end of his 
tail has a long brush of white hair hanging in the same 
way, and the hair about the face is also white, tho short. 
They are very odd-looking creatures, and are found in 
different parts of Africa, East, West and Central, and-as 
far north as Abyssinia. They are very uniform in color, 
size, etc. 

The Diana is a peculiar dark gray, the face is a clear 
black, while the chin is adorned with a pure white beard, 
coming to a sharp point—the face is surmounted and 
nearly surrounded with a reddish brown and white mixed 
color which gives it somewhat the appearance of a thin, 
close-fitting hood. It has a red-brown streak on each 
hind leg and the unexposed parts are pure white blended 
to the colored parts by a tinge of reddish yellow. Itisa 
very pretty animal and very active and graceful. On a 
short acquaintance it becomes quite friendly, tho always 
a trifle shy. 

Another pretty African monkey is the cephus or mus- 
tache monkey. His coat is of an olive-green cast, dotted 
with yellow, the underside of body light gray, the tem- 
ples and face black, and the beard yellow of rather a pro- 
nounced shade, and the nose has a blue spot on it. The 
hands and feet are nearly black, while a kind of coronet 
of reddish hue adorns the head. He is not quite so socia- 
ble as the Diana, nor soactive. He is a native of the 
coast of Guinea. 

Of the Mangaby, there are the white-crowned, the 
white-collared and the sooty. The last named is a tall, 
lithe fellow, of a dark ash color, and a very human-like 
face in some cases. There are twe specimens in Central 
Park, one in Cincinnati, and two in Atlanta. They are 
not much inclined to seek the acquaintance of men, but 
are easily approached and soon tamed. They are not 
vicious, as a rule, but bear watching. They have but 
little hair on the face, and their skin is a swarthy flesh 
color; the skin of their hands and feet is dark, and the 
nails flat; their tails are long and straight; and they 
utter very peculiar guttural sounds with little variety, 
and of low pitch, This monkey is a native of the conti- 
nent of Africa, but has been introduced and naturalized 
in the island of Mauritius. Before leaving the African 
fauna for the American, I must mention two of the 
denizens of the Lower Guinea forests which are among 
its fiercest mammals. The first is the great Olive Baboon, 
or Anubis Baboon—one of which is now in the Philadel- 
phia Garden. Heis a monster of his kind, with stout, 
close-built body, large chest, large upper arms and thighs, 
tapering rapidly to small hands and feet. He uses a part 
of his food to bait his cage for rats, for which he shows 
a great fondness. He does not hurt them or allow any 
one else to do so. He seems to want their companion- 
ship inhis cage, and they seem to understand it, tho he 
often kills one in playing with and caressing it, and he 
will then bury it in the straw in his cage, and the keeper 
has a fight with him when he removes the rat. He has 

a deep, guttural voice, of which Ihave a good phono- 
graph record. 

The most curious of all is the mandrill. It is found in 
the Gaboon valley. His face is long, and on each cheek, 
following the side of the nose, is a ridge or cushion with 





deep grooves running longitudinally and forming well- 
defined ribs; these are of a deep red, blending into a 
deep purple at the upper end. The face about the eyes, 
the top and end of the nose and the sides of the face are 
nearly black, and the corners of the mouth marked with 
pale yellow. The body is a grayish brown of a cold tint, 
merging into an ashen blue, and this again into a 
rich royal purple, and that into red and scarlet, sur- 
rounding the buttocks which are absolutely bare and of a 
deep pink color, having very large callosities on them. 
The tail is a mere stub. This, like the Anubis in form, 
has heavy body, thighs and arms, tapering to very small 
and rather shapely hands and feet. The only one I know 
of in captivity is in the Cincinnati Garden, and it was 
through him indirectly that I conceived the idea of 
learning the speech of monkeys. In spite of the brilliant 
coloring of this animal he is a ferocious brute, and ever 
on the alert for something to destroy. He is always 
‘* a-lookin’ for sumpin to tar up.” 

We will now glance at the New World stock of mon- 
keys, which are all confined to Central and South Amer- 
ica, none of any species being found in North America. 
The New World fauna contains no ape, baboon or 
lemur. : 

We may begin with the genus known as the Howlers, 
from their habit of howling in a peculiar and loud voice. 
The hyoid bone in this species is converted into a kind of 
cartilaginous pocket with an osseous rim, which affords 
a large resonance cavity which supplements the voice, 
and thus they make themselves heard at great distances. 
There are many species of this genus, and some of them 
richly colored. The Aragnato is brown with a tinge of 
yellow, while his head, feet, hands, limbs, jaws, breast 
and tail are yellow. The Golden Howler is a chestnut 
brown, with a golden-yellow back, under parts red-brown 
merging into tan shades. The Bicolored Howleris black, 
with yellow loins, cheeks and extremities. The Silky 
Howler has seal-brown hair, tipped with golden yellow, 
very soft and silky. The Mantled Howler isdark brown, 
with yellowish sides arranged something like a mantle. 
The Auratus, the Black, the Gray-handed, etc., are all of 
this genus. 

Atelles, or spider monkeys, as they are commonly 
called, contains several kinds. They have no thumb, 
hence the name of the genus, Atelles, They are a long- 
limbed, long-tailed genus, which I regard as about the 
most stupid of all monkeys that I have ever known. 
They are awkward, stupid and dumb in the extreme. 
They have no spirit of resentment about them, and can 
be handled about like a rag doll. I have read with pro- 
found astonishment an account of one that Dr. Gardner 
had with him in traveling through South America, which 
he describes as the most intelligent of all monkeys; and 
I cannot imagine that his experience with monkeys is 
sufficient to rank him as an authority on that subject. 
The species which he had was the Arachnoides, which | 
think is the poorest of the genus. They never laugh, 
cry, or show any sign of emotion. Their long, lean, half- 
clad limbs look like Poverty, and their cautious move- 
ments look like Decrepitude asking alms. They would 
be objects of pity if they only had sense enough to see 
how Nature had slighted them. 

The Cebus is the highest of monkeys—yet there is a 
great difference in species of this genus; so much su 
that one species shades off imperceptibly into another. 
The white-faced varieties are quite numerous and are 
inferior in intelligence to the brown varieties. The 
Capuchin has been my special study since I found by ex- 
perience that he was the highest of his race; he has 
more originality than any other monkey and can take in 
the situation and act more promptly than any other 
monkey I have seen. One of them of fair size and in 
good health will whip a whole cageful of most other 
kinds. They are very well disposed when you approach 
them in the right way, but their suspicion aroused once 
it is almost useless to try to patch up with them. They 
have a good memory, and are exceedingly demonstrative 
in their likes and dislikes. They have great curiosity 
and untiring energy, are fond of bright colors and pol- 
ished metals. They show some signs of gratitude and 
are very sociable. They learn by observation when you 
would not expect it, and when they have learned a new 
point they generally laugh. Jealousy is one of their 
supreme passions, and they retain their enmity for a 
long period. Their tail is prehensile and possessed of a 
delicate sense of touch. 

With the exception of the handsome little Chrysothrix, 
containing a few species, the Cuxios and a few inferior 
types, we have a fair synopsis of the simian race; and 
as we advance in science, art and curiosity, we must 
extend our acquaintance beyond the limits of our own 
genus, as we extended our search for truth beyond the 
limits of heathen philosophy, and as a reward have 
solved the secrets of astronomy, chemistry and a thou- 
sand more. : 

New York Crry. 


»— 
> 


A BULGARIAN brigand named Levtheri, who for some 
time has been causing terror in the region of Burgas on the 
Black Sea, was in the habit of obtaining food and shelter 
in the Bulgarian villages by representing himself as a po- 
litical agent, displaying as his credentials the portraits of 
the Czar of Aksakoff and other prominent persons. Among 
his captures was a rich citizen of Burgas, whom he released 
on obtaining a sum of about $15,000, 
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“OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE list of amusements for charity during Lent was 
not complete last week. The best of them all was the 
amateur performance given at the National Theater for 
the benefit of the Home for the Incurables. There was 
a fashionable audience, which was not called upon to 
wait long between the acts—one of the terrors of going to 
an amateur performance of any sort. The play was 
‘* Old Love Letters,” and the setting for it was unusually 
pretty, as one could see the moment the curtain went up. 
There is that advantage over a professionally given play, 
the setting will not be stiff and stagey. 

Miss Alice Riddle was the heroine. She is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. A. G. Riddle, a lawyer in this city, well 
known in his profession, who besides his work has writ- 
ten the “‘ Life of Benjamin Wade, of Ohio,” in a spirit of 
truth and admiration that makes the book fascinating 
reading. Miss Riddle is very’ handsome, and likes the 
work of an actress so well that she is as good as one who 
is trained to the profession, without any of the draw- 
backs. Mr. Jack Webb, the hero, was equally good, 
never forgetting while he was reading with Miss Riddle 
the letters that they had written in their early days that 
he was talking for the people at the back of the room as 
well as those in front. When he said that ‘the art of 
forgetting with accuracy requires a most excellent mem- 
ory,” everybody heard it, and the whole house laughed 
and applauded. They finished with the little two-act 
farce, ‘‘ A Box of Monkeys.” In this Miss Painter took 
the character of Mrs. Undego Jones, Miss Riddle was Miss 
Sierra Bengaline, and Miss Harter an English primrose, 
the daughter of an earl. Miss Painter wis very good in 
her character of a Fifth Avenue lady of old family called 
upon to face a Sierra Bengaline niece, who is “‘ breezy,” 
and an English primrose, who is rosy and stiff. 

They had a large, admiring and appreciative audience, 
both in the boxes and on the floor. Secretary and Mrs. 
Elkins had a box. Miss Voorhees, daughter of Senator 
Voorhees of Indiana, had with her Mrs. Russell Harri- 
son, Mrs. McKee and Miss Gouverneur. Inthe audience 
were Mrs. Dixon, of Rhode Island, Mrs. Harter, Mrs. 
Edward Halliday, Mrs. Sherman, Mrs. Admiral Lee, Mrs. 
Dolph and many others, all in handsome calling dresses; 
so that the assemblage was almost as gay as an opera 
night when people are in full dress, 

President and Mrs. Harrison gave a state dinner, not 
one of the official functions required of them during the 
season, but apparently for their own pleasure and satis- 
faction.. The names of the guests give thisidea. There 
were Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago; Senator 
and Mrs. Davis, of Minnesota; Senator and Mrs. Carey, 
of Wyoming; Mr. Crain, of Texas; General and Mrs. 
Shields; General and Mrs. H. V. Boynton; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henderson, of Iowa; Mrs. Alexander; Mr. and Mrs. 
Caruth, of Kentucky; Mr. and Mrs. Huff, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Col. Guy V. Henry—I will not give them all but 
enough to show that the guests were not within any 
especial official boundaries. 

We have not had ‘‘ the season,” or the beginning of 
Lent, without some shadows. Mr. Springer, of Illinois, 
was taken very ill suddenly, and one day at the Capitol 
it went with a stir through the groups of men there that 
he could not live the day out. He did, however, and 
then people watched for the morning and evening papers, 
and only ceased their anxiety when these papers did not 
have a paragraph about him. The best of inferences 
can be drawn for a public man’s health when first the 
newspapers and then the doctcrs cease to be interested 
in him, Then the illness of Mr. Morrill followed hard 
upon the recovery of Mr. Springer. He is over eighty 
and pneumonia, apt to be. fatal after forty, is felt to be 


starved to death after birth by their mothers being shot 


dertook to ravage to that extent in the Irish Sea, what 
treatment should we receive? If Russia and the United 
States, owning all round the Bering Sea, wish to con- 
trol it in the matter of sovital a thing as the seal hunt- 
ing, it ought to be allowed. But even without demand- 
ing that the Bering Sea should be closed, the right of 
the fur seal to protection from attack, when making his 
journey from shore to shore, should be granted. Eng- 
land herself has a personal interest in this protection. 
All the skins of the seal go to London to be dressed and 
dyed, and more than five thousand poeple in that city 
earn their living in that way. England is, no doubt, 
very much bullied by Canada, and that is the reason why 
Lord Salisbury is cross. All the same, he should admit 
facts and agree to a mutual protection. The note sent to 
him in answer to his refusal to renew the modus vivendi, 
went with the name of the Assistant Secretary of State, 
signed by Mr. Wharton. It waswritten by Mr. Harrison 
himself; Mr. Blaine had not seen it; he was ill at the 
time with a severe attack of the grip. 

Professor Mendenhall, of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Mr. Stanley-Brown, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, were sent by the Government to the 
Pribylov Islands last summer, and the latter gave a 
lecture on the subject last week, which was a calm, tem- 
perate and very interesting view of the subject, given 
with a few lantern slides to illustrate the habits of the 
seal. One of the most telling of these pictures was the 
photograph of a group of 600 dead pups—the young seal 


while in the waters a few miles from the islands getting 
their food nor was this the only group that suffered; 
there were many others. Mr. Stanley-Brown said, at the 
close of his lecture: 


‘* Leaving out of consideration the personal desires of the 
gentlemen conducting the negotiations, it is not difficult 
now to interpret Great Britain’s attitude in this case. That 
attitude is not one of protection, it is a determined effort 
to transfer pelagic sealing from the periphery of the circle 
to the center—to thé very focal point’of seal life. Lord 
Salisbury can well afford to graciously grant the United 
States permission to kill 30,000 male seals on our own ter- 
ritory in exchange for unlimited destruction of seal life in 
Bering Sea, thirty miles off the shore of the Pribylov 
Islands. The maintenance of an imaginary line ina region 
of almost continuous fog is simply preposterous, and will 
result in two things—endless litigation and damage to the 
rookeries that it will take years to repair. It must be 
borne in mind thatthe females far outnumber the males, 
and you know already that, despite the best efforts of the 
American fleet that boarded and warned off 90 of the 101 of 
the Canadian schooners, they alone took 30,000 seals in the 
open water, and thousands of pups died of starvation in 
the rookeries. A Nee 7 chapter has been reached in the 
history of seal life, and‘ it remains to be seen whether the 
cupidity of the few will destroy a magnificent industry 
which for years has furnished occupation for the many.” 
In speaking of the possibilities of the solution of the 
problem in another part of his address, Mr. Stanley- 
Brown said: 
“The greatest effort should be put forth, provided it does 
not jeopardize national self-respect, to unravel what after 
allis but asimple knot. The cutting of it should be the 
very last resort—a resort so dire in its consequences that it 
should not even be hinted at with lightness.” 
The artists of Washington gave an exhibition of their 
work last year, and again this year, and invited their 
friends on the first evening to help them make it a recep- 
tion as well as an exhibition. Woodward & Lothrop, a 
large dry goods firm, have a gallery that they offer the 
artists for their use; it 1s very well fitted for the purpose 
with plenty of white electric light overhead, and large— 
well, an almost large enough gallery; but it is was rather 
crowded on the first evening, and it often happened that 
when you had painfully got a view of a picture, a tall 





certain death as late as Mr. Morrill’s age. What the 
end will be at this time of writing I cannot say; perhaps 
it will appear before this letter is finished. Meanwhile, 
it is pleasant to see how, without distinction of party, 
there is interest and anxiety felt by all the men in both 
Houses at the illness of their leaders. As a free people, 
we are bound to be interested in our political affairs; 
liberty means eternal vigilance. That makes one think 
of our Bering Sea interests, which I find are being 
watched by people whom one meets in the ordinary 
walks of life with more interest than even the Chile 
affair. In equity, the fur-bearing seal should be allowed 
the freedom of the seas as if he were acommodity loaded 
upon aship. He should not be attacked any more than 
the cattle we send over to England upon vessels. This 
freedom from injury when he is coming from his winter 
quarters, wherever they may be, to his summer residence 
on the Pribylov Islands is the necessity of his existence. 
Not to have made it a general course of treatment all 

over the world has resulted in the extermination of the 

animal on all coasts except these islands. For ourselves, 

we found it necessary very soon after we bought Alaska. 

During the first five years after 1868 we were ourselves 

in danger of exterminating them. Every whaler of New 

England, every sailor on the Pacific coast rushed up to 

Alaska and began the killing of the seals. Then the ne- 

cessity of regulating it became so evident that the Gov- 

ernment gave a company, organized for that purpose, 

the privilege, under regulation and upon proper payment 

of a ruyalty to the Government. Why should we let 


bonnet put its bows of trimming right in the middle of 
the landscape, and maintained its position there as if it 
were a lawful part of the painter’s work, altho you knew 
it was not. Seventy-two artists exhibited, and the pic- 
tures were largely in oils. Mr. E. C. Messer, the President 
of the society, had three or four landscapes, of which the 
best, speaking from a layman's point of view, was a 
‘‘ Pasture Slope.” It was a hillside seen against a clear 
sky, with a few trees. That sounds dull and uninterest- 
ing; nevertheless it was, technically speaking, admirable 
in its composition, and to the eye of the ordinary person 
delightful in its suggestiveness. Another picture, also a 
landscape, called ‘* On the River Road,” was exceedingly 
good in its trees, which were well windblown with a 
coming storm, but a failure initssky. Even in a storm 
among high mountains the clouds do not hang so low, or 
give an appearance of so much paint in their make-up. 
Mr. H. Hobart Nichols is a young artist of whom the 
elder men speak with enthusiasm, as one from whom we 
shall hear again. He had a very exquislte picture, 
“Twilight,” with the fading day still showing the out- 
lines of distant hills in the background, a white moon in 
the middle sky, and a boat drawn up on the shore of 
some dimly seen water in the foreground. It was deli- 
cious in its dim coloring, which still gave clear outlines, 
so that you knew what you were looking at, and that, 
while daylight and moonlight both were still contending, 
the moon would eventually prevail. It is possible only 
to name a few of the artists, whose works were most 
pleasing, without giving either praise or criticism. A 





England destroy this in a few years? If Americans un- 





thing, but justice is nét always attainable. Mr. Parker 
Warner had a very beautiful ‘‘ Midsummer Evening.” 
Mr. E. H. Miller, ‘“A Cool Retreat”—cows in a medita- 
tive group around a spring shadowed by trees. Mr. S. 
Gerome Uhl had a “‘ Morning among the Rocky Islands 
of the Strait of Magellan,” which was __interest- 
ing geographically, and because one felt instant- 
ly the mood of the painter when he was at 
work; he - had, besides, a portrait of a young lady, 
which was the best on the walls. Mr. Richard 
Brooke had two good pictures, ‘‘ November ” and ‘The 
Spinner,” the latter painted with truthfulness and an 
attention to details that was just enough to make one 
study it carefully before leaving it. Besides these, Miss 
Helen Nicolay had two bits of sea from the New Eng- 
land coast that were very good. and Mr. J. H. Moser had 
three good pictures, landscapes, ‘‘ An Evening in Early 
Winter,” “‘ Fading Light,” and ‘“‘August Moonrise”; but 
nothing quite so good as a water color in his exhibition 
held at Fisher’s Art Store in the city—Washington taken 
from the other side of the Potomac, perhaps at Ar- 
lington. The river makes the foreground, tinged with 
the pale colors of sunset, and in the background, along 
the horizon line and just in front of it, is the city with the 
dome and the monument, all softened and tinged with 
pale gold sunset colors. 

In Congress the two wings have been devoted, the one 
to Tariff and the other to nothing in particular—that is 
on the surface. They have been very busy with the 
question of confirming the nomination of Judge Woods. 
It had been allowed to remain quiet during the illness 
of Mr. Hoar. They had one or two long, dull executive 
seasons in which they had difficulty in keeping Senators 
enough on hand to hear what one of them was saying. 
They all knew it would not come to the vote, and each 
also knew what he would do when it came to a vote; so 
they went off to their respective committee rooms. It is 
when a vote is to be taken that you find men in their 
seats or on the floor, eager and alert. 

The House went into the Tariff manfully, as far as the 
speeches by the different men were concerned; but the 
policy of attacking the Tariff with a number of little 
bills reminds one of “kicking a thing to death with 
grasshoppers.” Mr. Walker, of Massachusetts, made a 
very good talk one day upon the question of free wool, 
and held the attention of the House asitis not often held. 
He is an English-looking man, with white hair, short 
white side whiskers, and a clear, cool, handsome face, 
with a strong, nervous manner which is not English. He 
talked with a few notes, and allowed himself to be inter- 
rupted occasionally by questions from the Democratic 
members, for which he invariably had some answer either 
keen or witty or both, and he gathered them around him 
until part of the time it was like a ring of badgers all try- 
ing to harass the central object of their hunt. He was 
applauded again and again, both by his own side and the 
Democrats, who liked a square answer even if it gave 
them a square blow between the eyes. The bill was to 
come to a vote on the following Tuesday. 

There was at the time of the last words written in this 
letter great hope that Mr. Morrill would recover from 
his attack of pneumonia in spite of his age.. And that is 
all that can be saidhere. By the time this letter comes 
before the eyes of its readers the die will have been cast, 
and we shall know through the columns of the dailies 
whether he has been spared to us for more years of 
faithful work or whether he has at last gone over to the 
great majority. 








Sine Arts. 
THE ART OF THE DESERT. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


I. 


AT the corner of Twenty-second Street and Broadway, 
New York, there may be seen, any day, an Oriental seated 
in the window plying the carpet weaver’s trade. It is aa 
interesting sight, and passers-by stop, in defiance of the 
winter’s cold, gathering in groups, to watch the process of 
knot-tying, and to study the primitive machinery of his 
high-warp loom. The coloring is somewhat crude, the 
wools which he uses are of American growth and dye, and 
the rug, which grows slowly under his patient fingers, can 
never be worth the man’s wages, tho it serves admirably 
as an advertisement for Messrs. Van Gaasbeck & Arkell, 
much better than an ordinary shop window or a sandwich 
man. The weaver is an Armenian from Harpit, very un- 
willing to answer questions, lest some one should steal his 
handicraft, which he offers to teach for a consideration; 
and the rug he was weaving when I last noticed his work, 
was copied from one of those Persian rugs with flower 
effects similar to those of a chenille shawl. 

Upstairs, in his employer’s warehouse, or across the 
street a few doors down, at the big carpet establishment of 
Mr. Sloane, may be seen rugs of Persian or Indian make of 
extreme fineness, with silk pile and such rare perfection of 
color and design that they are valued, even when hardly 
more than six feet square, at thousands of dollars each. 
Carpets of such perfection are not exposed to the view of 
the ordinary buyer, but are shut up in safes and only 
brought out for special customers or by request. 

The construction of the looms in which these works of 
art are made is similar to that exhibited in the Broadway 
window. Thesimple machinery consists of two horizontal 
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wooden cylinders each movable upon its axis. The upper 
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one is made fast to the wall or ceiling or, as in the example 
seen in Broadway, both cylinders are supported by two 
parallel uprights. On the upper cylinder, parallel threads 
are wound of the requisite length for the rug, this forming 
the warp. The ends are drawn down and attached to the 
lower cylinder. 

In a picture of Penelope’s loom, drawn on a Greek vase of 
the fifth century B.c., and often reproduced to illustrate 
early textile art, the lower cylinder is wanting and the 
threads hang free, being held taut and in place by a small 
weight attached to each one. In such.a loom the work, of 
necessity, must have begun from the top. In Oriental 
rug-making, however, the two bars are fixed, whether for 
high or low warp, and this, no doubt, has been the custom 
from very early times. The worker sits on the floor and 
the weaving begins below, and the carpet, as the work goes 
on, is wound up around the lower bar. Bunches of colored 
woolen threads are hung within reach of the workman, 
from which he draws such colors as are necessary in form- 
ing the pattern. The Broadway worker cuts up his seins 
in short lengths of about an inch and a half and places 
them in little heaps within easy reach of his left hand. A 
bar runs across the frame to which alternate threads of the 
woof are attached by threads that are wound over it, thus 
dividing the woof into two sets or leaves. These are further 
separated by a wand, shaped like a long, narrow paper- 
cutter, an inch and a half in width, which when turned 
horizontally between the leaves, separates them, and when 
turned on edge allows them to come together. Another 
wand is introduced below the crossbar, and during the 
process of weaving it comes in play when the weft is put 
back and forth so as to allow room for the shuttle, which 
in this case is a long stick, perhaps two feet long, on which 
the weft is wound. 

M. Gulbelkian, in the chapter from his “Voyage dans le 
Caucase,” recently published in the Revue Archéologique, 
to which I am indebted for many of the facts given in these 
articles, describes minutely the process of rug-making, 
illustrating it with a picture of a loom at which three 
women are at work upon arug for Messrs. A. A. Vantine 
&Co. An illustration still more interesting may be seen 
in Perrot and Chipiez’s ‘‘ History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, 
Caria and Lycia,” figure 129, which is taken from Bendorf’s 
“ Reisen in Sykien,” etc., the loom having been photo- 
graphed from one belonging to a Turkish household settled 
near the Cnidus. In this case the, uprights appear to be 
set in the ground, and the work is evidently going on out- 
of-doors, as is the custom with wandering tribes. By the 
use of these wands the tension is increased, and the position 
of the threads kept, which, while the knots are tying, are 
so strained that the sets of threads or leaves are held about 
a third of an inch apart, each, of course, containing the 
same number of threads. All the work is done by hand, so, 
with this rude machinery, with a few rods, and a coarse 
frame of boughs or roughly hewn wood, an iron comb: 
knife and scissors, a poor ignorant woman of some wan- 
dering desert tribe produces work whose artistic merits, as 
well as its wearing qualities, will put to shame the best 
work of our highly perfected machinery. 

The workman, usually a workwoman, takes the first 
thread of each leaf, one lying over the other, as has been 
said,about a third of an inch apart, and ties them to- 
gether with two of the short bits of colored woolen thread 
which have just been twisted between the fingers. These 
knots are made very rapidly, the tie thread passing 
between the two that are to be joined and binding them 
with a slip noose in such a way that the ends stand out 
in a sloping direction, being pressed down and held on the 
slant by the noose. Having tied together number one of 
each set of threads, he proceeds to tie together both num- 
bers two, then the numbers three, and so on until the 
threads of the two leaves are looped together, each toeach, 
by colored threads. After the whole line has been tied, 
the loops are pressed down evenly in line with an odd- 
shaped, long-handled iron comb, so as to make the line per- 
fectly straight. Next there is introduced along the whole 
line between the threads, which are now separated by means 
of the wands, the thread of woolen weft which is wound 
along the two-foot wand; the leaves are then shifted and 
the thread shot back again. Sometimes the weft goes 
back and forth twice, thus making four threads in the 
woof between the rows of loops; but once back and forth 
is the usualrule. This weft is then combed into place and 
pressed down firmly, the threads of the warp examined to 
see if they are splitting anywhere or wearing rough (in 
which case they are smoothed with beeswax), and then the 
process of knotting is resumed. The weft gives solidity to 
the whole, and prevents the loops from sliding along the 
woof; and the second line of slip nooses with its projecting 
ends hides the intervening woof, and lies over the first set 
as one row of shingles overlaps another. The weft is of 
white or light-colored wool. As the work progresses the 
projecting ends of wool, two from each loop, are trimmed 
with long scissors, leaving the pile of the required length. 
Weavers know their patterns by heart, and put in their 
colors almost instinctively so as to bring out the pattern 
correctly. 

Only high warp frames are represented on ancient monu- 
ments; but it is supposed that both are of very great an- 
tiquity. In the low warp frame the crossing of the warp is 
done by means of a treadle worked with the foot. This 
frame is used in towns in Asia Minor, where the carpet 
manufacture is carried on extensively. It is also used by 
some of the nomadic tribes. In weaving the rich carpets 
of beautiful luster and color made about Khiva by nomad 
women, the head worker, it is said, traces out the pattern 
on the desert sand, and hands out to her subordinates the 
dyed wools as needed. The wool is thoroughly washed, 
combed and spun before dyeing. It is loosely twisted, 
being spun with the distaff, and dyed with vegetable dyes. 
Carpet weaving seems to be an indigenous industry among 
tent-dwellers. They need the rugs for covering their earth- 
en floors and for hangings, and suitable materials are at 
hand. The wool is the product of their own flocks, the 
dyes are gathered in the desert about them. Among the 








dyes used are madder, walnut shells, licorice root, nut- 
galls, cochineal, indigo, pomegranate shells, what is known 
among them as “yellow root,’ from India, and certain 
leaves. 

The rug-making countries include in Turkey, the eastern 
section of Asia Minor, where the Anatolian rugs come 
from, embracing the region of Konia and the rug-making 
towns of Usbak and Karaman, Smyrna being the chief city 
of export for them, and Kurdistan, northeast of Asia 
Minor and adjoining Persia, directly north of Bagdad, and 
including the city of Mosul and the Lake Van region. In 
Southeastern Asiatic Russia must be counted the region 
of the Caucasus, between the Black and the Caspian Seas 
which comprises Karabagh, Shirvan, Kazak and Daghe- 
stan, with the interior town of Tiflis, and Derbent on the 
Caspian. Of Persia, which lies east of Mesopotamia and 
south of the Caspian,we must include Khorassan to the 
northeast Feraghan (northwest interior) with the towns 
of Hamadan and Kermanshah to the west, Teheran to the 
northeast; and Ispahan to the south, and still further south, 
toward the Persian Gulf, Faristan and Kerman, with 
Shiraz and Kerman for their respective capitals. East of 
Persia we must include tue countries of Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan, with their chief towns of Kelat and Herat. 

‘Fo the northeast of Persia liesa Turcoman region, Khiva 
being directly north of Khorassan in Persia, but with 
mountains and four degrees of waste sandy desert inter- 
vening, and Bokhara lying to the northeast of this desert. 
Still to the east of Afghanistan and Beluchistan comes the 
mountainous northern region of India, including Kashmir 
and running down into the Punjab. The various Indian 
rugs can hardly be considered in these limits. Excepting 
Beluchistan these rug-making regions fall mostly between 
the thirtieth and fortieth degrees of latitude, only here and 
there running a little further north or south. 

In these various countries, tho the general principle of 
weaving is the same, there will be some variations of weav- 
ing of material, size or design, which will mark the dis- 
trict where it was wrought, because designs and habits of 
work go down from generation to generation unchanged. 
In some sections men are weavers, in most the work is done 
by women only. Among some tribes, especially among the 
Turcoman nomadic tribes, the weaver works with the re- 
verse side of the rug toward her. This is probably the case 
with the low warp looms. I have seen a beautiful silk rug, 
said to have four hundred and sixty ties to the square inch, 
and valued at twelve hundred dollars. That must have 
been wrought from the wrong side, because the Arabic in- 
scription which states that the rug was woven about a 
hundred and sixty years ago by such a “master,’’ can only 
be read from the wrong side of the rug. Some nomadic 
tribes use only the two crossbars of the loom fastened in 
place on the ground by stakes—a low warp loom, in short. 
When they move to another camp they pull up stakes, roll 
ap the double sets of thread carefully on the crossbars, 
and transport them to the next camping ground. 

According to M. Gulbelkian a cotton warp is used in 
Persia, chiefly in Khorassan and Fereghan. In Asia 
Minor, the Caucasu:, and sometimes also in Kurdistan, 
Hamadan Fars and Shiraz, they use wool exclusively. In 
Afghanistan the warp is of goat’s hair, the rest of wool, 
while in Turkestan all, warp, wool and knots, are of pure 
wool. In Beluchistan they use wool, sometimes, also cot- 
ton, and sometimes a goat’s hair, which gives the rugs a 
beautiful luster, finer even than that of Indian silk carpets; 
and in certain parts of Persia and of Karabagh they use 
camel’s hair to make a very fine, beautiful rug. 

Wool is a better material for rugs than cotton, goat’s 
hair or camel’s hair. Wool rugs are firmer and wear bet- 
ter, tho often not so beautiful nor so fine. Cotton, how- 
ever, is preferable to goat’s hair. The rugs made in the 
Caucasus, being all of wool, the best of a very fine and soft 
quality of wool, are also very pliable, while Persian rugs, 
tho harder and stiffer, are no more solid because of the 
cotton used in their manufacture. The cheapest and least 
durable of Indian rugs are made at Sindh, the pile being 
made of cow’s hair, and the foundation of cotton. 

The rugs of Kazak are squarer than those of Karabagh, 
which are long and rectangular, the length being indefi- 
nite tho the width never exceeds two anda half meters. In 
Shervan, the length of rugs is limited. In Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan dimensions vary; but in the latter country 
particularly the relation is constant between the length 
and width, which never exceeds from three to three and a 
half meters in length and two to two and a half in width. 
The custom has been transmitted from mother to daugh- 
ters, and never changes. ‘It is so because it was so before 
us’ istheir unvarying answer to all questions of why and 
wherefore, tho in Asia Minor under European influence 
carpets arenow made of all dimensions. 

Variations may be observed in the work of different 
proviuces of the same country. Of the so-called Persian 
carpets, the Kurdistan being the finest, the Feraghan hav- 
ing a looser texture, the Khorassan more realistic flower 
designs; while the Kerman, with not only their realistic 
flowers but their figures of man and animals, remind us of 
the Persian carpets spoken of by Athenzus, as used by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in Alexandria, which were figured 
with animals and flowers. ButI shall consider the matter 
of design more particularly in anothe : article. 

NEWARE, N. J. 








THE list of curious boarders or messmates taken in or 
tolerated by ants has been extended by Mr. Michaels, who 
has discovered that there is an association between some 
Gamarid mites and certain kinds of ants; that a species of 
Gamarid usually preferentially associates with one or two 
species of ants, and that they abandon the nest if the ant 
does, and that their social relations are friendly. The 
mites are not true parasites, not injuring the ants or their 
young (an instance of rare self-control in these insect- 
enemies), and that the mites will eat dead ants, and thus 
are really a board of health officers, and we suspect really 
do as scavengers more service than some beards of health 
in other communities. 





Sanitary. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Too much praise cannot be given to Amherst College, in 
that it so early recognized the importance of physical cul- 
ture. Amid all the excesses of athletics, and of football 
and baseball in particular, it has never lost its head. Right 
steadily on it has included these and gymnastics in its cur- 
riculum, but only as parts, and minor parts, of a system of 
development. This is so well presented in the Annual Re- 
port of Prof. Edward Hitchcock for 1891, that we cannot do 
better than quote his own language: 


“The object of the department is not to produce an abnorma] 
development of museles and lungs. Its requirements are of the 
nature of simple bodily exercises and recreations, in such forms 
and movements as will keep the body in the best working condi- 
tion. Thus the plan has been to carry on such a system of phys- 
ical education as for the great majority may secure at once bodily 
activity and mental enjoyment; and, for the few who need it, di- 
rection and opportunity to correct imperfect or belated physical 
development. This is in accordance with the aim of the whole 
college, which is not to endow any department with the power of 
turning out monsters or prodigies, of body or intellect, but to de- 
velop, educate, enlarge, and purify the whole man; to make him 
in the broadest sense holy. 

“In accordance with this aim, a prominent thought running 
through the whole history of the department is that its work 
and care belong to every man who comes to college. It has not 
been the desire to make prodigious athletic records or to train 
remarkable gymnastics and athletes. per se; it has rather been to 
give all thestudents the best opportunities for exercise, recrea- 
tion and sound physical development. To be sure, we mean to 
make good records and to gain the championships as often as we 
can; but the department does not hold these out as inducements 
for all. These more brilliant attainments hold the same relation 
in our department that the exceptional attainments of other de-. 
partments hold in their sphere. It is only the few who take prizes 
in Latin, Greek, mathematics or literature; nevertheless the prize 
stimulus, the record, in the literary and scientific werk is directly 
or indirectly an incentive and inspiration toall the college. We 
do not expect, or would we urge, every student to strive for these 
prizes. But the atmosphere, the impulse, the scholarly aroma that 
attends the winning of intellectual honors, elevates the whole col- 
lege constituency. In the same way the well-developed, handsome 
form of the all-round athlete, his physical powers of endurance 
and resistance, which will inevitably be imitated as well as 
admired, are a stimulus of incalculable value to young men. 

“ The young man now in college has at his entrance less of the 
simple, flabby, weak appearance than had the young coMegian of 
1861. Hecan play football; he is more ready to stand his ground 
by his muscle; he is more alert and vigorousin movement. This 
may be owing in great part to the training he now gets in the 
preparatory school which he did not get then. But where did 
this better preparatory training come from? Did not the infiu- 
ence of a successful experiment reach down from the college? If 
our preparatory schools are doing good work, whence did they 
derive the idea of it except from the experience of those who have 
tried the methods? And isit not with the nighest institutions 
that ideas of progress begin, and from them that they reach 
downward to be utilized by all that are below, even to the com- 
mon school of the nation? 

“ There are two facts in our statisical history which illustrate 
this point. One is the test ef actual strength. Almost from the 
first beginnings of the department we have possessed and used the 
well-known and important strength-tests known as the ‘ dip’ and 
the * pull up.’ 

“ These show in each individual, with relative certainty, the 
muscular power of the trunk and the arms. The record of tests 
with these instraments applied to all the college, were averaged 
for the period from 1861-"62 and including 1888, with the result that 
the ‘ dip’ stood at 6, and the ‘pull up’at 9. For the sake of com- 
parison we have averaged the same items for the past five college 
years, and find the ‘dip’ to be 7.1 and the‘ pull up’ 9.9; that is, we 
register a gain of 9 and 8 per cent. respectively. 

* Another fact which seems to show the value of physical edu- 
cation to students is found in our record of time lost on the ac- 
count of sickness. Statistics taken from 1861 to 1865 show that 
each student, during that period, averaged a loss of 2.18 days an- 
nually during term time from being too sick to study. The rec- 
ords from 1885 to 1889 show an average loss of only 1.75 days—a 
gain in health of 8 per cent. 











Science. 


In South Africa Nature furnishes ready to hand 4 
substitute for the fly paper Americans have so patiently to 
prepare in the shape of a plant botanically Roridula -den- 
tata. It grows several feet high, and is hung in rooms of 
the colonists to catch flies, just as the artificial article is 
heré. It isclosely allied to the Droseras—the Sun-dews of 
our swamps—made so memorable by Mr. Darwin’s works, 
in which he shows that these plants catch insects for the 
direct purpose of eating them—that they are really carniv- 
orous plants. 


....Double-headed snakes have been known to occur; and 
in a German journal Dr. Collin, of Berlin, describes and 
figures a double-taiied earthworm, and mentions four 
other cases of such malformations. Double-tailed lizards 
have occurred, also doubled-headed and doubled-tailed 
fishes. Dr. Collins infers that all such cases as double tails 
are due to abnormal processes of regeneration, after the 
original tail has been lost. 


...-Dr. Fritz Miller, the eminent German naturalist, 
who for forty years has lived at Blumenau, Sata Catarina, 
Brazil, has been summarily dismissed by the new Govern- 
ment of Brazil from his post as Naturalista riajanti, ow- 
ing to his declining to take up his residence in Rio de 
Janeiro. His friends in Germany propose to make sub- 
stantial recognition of the honor in which he is held by 
naturalists the world over. 


....Dr. Stirlings’s Notoryctes typhlops, the marsupial 
mole of Australia, to which we have already called atten- 
tion, is thought by Mr. Ogilby to be a connecting link be- 
tween the monotremes (the duck bill and spiny anteater) 
and the marsupials. Several English naturalists think 
that its affinities are closer to the monotremes than to the 
latter mammals. 
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BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 





Last week offered three or four good and sufficient at- 
tractions; each, perhdps, more appreciated in view of sev- 
eral days of disagreeable March weather, when nothing 
springlike could be contemplated out-of-doors, and be- 
cause abstinences from certain of tbe liveliest social 
and other pleasures in New York’s mid-Lent often seem 
to effect decidedly increased concert audiences. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its last concert but one on 
Tuesday evening—there being six of its entertainments 
this year instead of the four ofold. Critics and any others 
interested in ancient ecclesiastical music were able on 
Thursday morning to hear Astorga’s classic ‘“‘ Stabat 
Mater” sung at Mr. Frederic Dean’s lecture on the sub- 
ject, in Behr Brothers’ Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Xaver Scharwenka. (The famous and beautiful old work 
never has been brought to the ears of an American audi- 
ence before last week—odd as such an omission from our 
records appears.) On the same afternoon came one of Mr. 
Seidl’s orchestral matinées.. On Saturday afternoon a 
cordial welcome from a houseful of appreciative people in 
Chickering Hall greeted Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel on 
their return to this country for a brief concert tour, after 
an absence from us of several years. The regular Brook- 
lyn concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Satur- 
day evening, under the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s 
auspices, concluded the week. This last entertainment 
was distinguished by another professional rentrée of 
interest—that of Mr. Eugen d’Albert, who has just come 
back to America for awhile. Mr. d’Albert was heard in 
Beethoven’s E flat concerto. The symphony was Berlioz’s 
“Harold,” an admirable performance of which musically 
worthless work was given under Mr. Nikisch’s careful 
direction in this city last month. 

There are no quite new praises to be bestowed on Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel that are worth while. It is something, or 
rather it is a great deal nowadays to be unique in a given 
branch of art. No other vocal recitals are like those which 
come from this singularly gifted pair. Two voices of rarely 
beautiful natural quality—at least as to Mrs. Henschel’s 
—brought to the perfection of training that art can effect; 
the most delicate taste,and as to repertory a judgment 
and a breadth of style leaving nothing to be desired—these 
traits long ago have won for the two singers a public that 
in its musical quality and enthusiasm ought to gratify 
them as much as their public work pleases it. On Satur- 
day Mr. and Mrs. Henschel seemed a little less in 
voice and spirits for a concert than ordinarily, doubtless 
owing to the fatigue of the rough voyage from which they 
were just landed in New York. But it was plain that there 
was no permanent impairment of Mrs. Henschel’s lovely 
soprano in quality or quantity, nor in Mr. Henschel’s firm 
baritone. Exquisite musical feeling, phrasing and articu- 
lation that are as perfect as ever, just as of old, closely ap- 
proach the idealin either’s lieder-singing. Mrs. Henschel 
was heard with especial charm in Handel’s air, ‘‘ Oh, Sleep! 
why dost thou leave me?” from “Semele,” and in some 
new Irish ballads by Stanford. Mr. Henschel once more 
sang with great feeling three or four of the rather rarely 
heard and somber songs that Schubert included in the 
““Winter-Journey”’ series—we remember nobody else who 
singsthe *“‘ Hurdy-Gurdy Player” or whoapproaches Mr. 
Henschel in conveying the emotionality as well as the 
music of such a song, or of *‘ The Lindentree.”’ Both artists 
also gave inimitably the sparkling duet in ‘‘ Don Pasquale”’ 
and the final one from Goetz’s **Taming of the Shrew.” 
These numbers, with the foregoing were only incidents 
in a program of generous length. The last recital by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel (at least for the present) occurs on Sat- 
urday afternoon next, at the same place, with a selection 
of ballad and other music that again is of scope and varie- 
ty delightful to anticipate. 

The Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Philharmonic 
Society will present the annexed programs at the three 
concerts to be given in the Metropolitan on April 2ist, 
22d and 23d under the direction of Mr. Anton Seidl. The 
soloists have already been mentioned here; their names 
appear again after the program numbers set forth. It will 
be remembered that the second concert, on the 22d, is ar- 
ranged for the afternoon, a decision likely to be of special 
convenience to suburban musical people. 

First Concert, Thursday, April 21st, at 8 P.M.; repeating 
the program of music played December 7th, 1842, at the 
Society’s first concert: 


Symphony No. 5............+05 eae slates means bannnhe Beethoven 
Recitative and Air, ** Ocean, Thou Monster!’’.,............+ Weber 
Mrs. Antonia Mielke. 

First Movement of Quintet, Op. 7...........scseeseeeeeeeee Hummel 
Messrs. Richard Hoffmann, Richard Arnold, Max 


Schwarz, Frederic Bergner and L. E. Manoly. 

Address by Mr. E. Francis Hyde, President of the Society. 
I oc ccscsdcrccccccctcenscnseseccoccecesss Weber 
I PTI, occu cSedecsiéad need spedecubacscctes Rossini 

Miss Clementine de Vere and Mr. Andreas Dippel. 
Air from Fidelio, second act, Mr. Andreas Dippel. 
Bravura air from “* Belmonte e Costanza” (‘The Elope- 


(New at the concert in 1842.) 


Second Concert,-Friday Afternoon, April 22d (at 2 P. M). 


Concerto in G Major..........sscccccccceccccccvccccvcresccsccecs Bach 
Pianoforte Comcerto No. 2, Op. 44........0eeeeeeeeeee Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Franz Rummel. 

Selections from “ Euryanthe”.............sseee ceeeeeeeeeeee Weber 
Mrs. Antonia Mielke, Mr. Emil Fischer. 

A Symphony to Dante’s “ Divina Commedia”’.............-.+- Liszt 


Concluding with the “ Magnificat” for soprano solo and 
an alto chorus. 





Third Concert, Saturday Evening, April 23d. 
Overture to “* The Magic Flute ”..........s0seeereeeenee sdueks 





Quartet from “ Fidelio,” Act 1.............ccceeecseeneees Beethoven 
Mrs. Mielke, Miss de Vere; Mr. Dippel, Mr. Fischer. 
Three Selections from the Third Act of “The Dusk of the 


GE Wide t cc cnceb event vests baeenoe Wik dbbbvedigcadsthete Wagner 
Orchestra; Mrs. Mielke and Mr. Dippel. 
PTI - « nacaclsccnapsgitioneathelmasucncopeande Beethoven 
Miss de Vere, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. Dippel, Mr. Fischer; 
Festival Chorus. 


In this column was stated last week the probable out- 
come of the operatic situation and the result of the differ- 
ent negotiations and discussions centering around the 
Metropolitan’s coming seasons. The Directors of the Opera 
House duly decided on and announced on Thursday the 
turning over of the establishment and its official or any 
other responsibilities to the Messrs. Abbey and Grau. The 
new agreement, however, isnot merely for another year but 
for three years. Moreover, it places at their disposal many 
privileges and conveniences that will make the arrange- 
ment more satisfactory to the managers named. Opera in 
Italian and French again will be sung during the regular 
winter season. Operain German will not be included in 
any plans the managers are contemplating. Nor will 
Wagnerian music probably have any remarkable share 
in the repertory, largely owing to the indifference 
that the German public have lately exhibited toward 
its. support when Wagner was not to be sung in Ger- 
man by German singers. To the German public here, 
opera music in general and German operatic music in 
chief evidently means the German language. Judicious 
changes in the company are to be made, both by exclusion 
and inclusion. The best singers of this winter will be re- 
engaged for next year. A different scale of prices will be 
arranged. Other hints from this year’s experience will be 
carried out by the managers in 1892-93, Further than of 
these general decisions by the Directors and the Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau it is too early to speak. The prospect may 
disappoint or delight the local public according to its ar- 
tistic partisanship and musical culture. But in view 
of recent indications and comments it hardly can surprise. 
And if the dissatisfactions that entered into even the best 
of the recent German seasons be looked into and cataloged 
—as tosundry incapable singers, repertory, shabby stage- 
mounting, ignorant stage-management, and much besides 
—it is doubtful if this equally over-imported and exotic 
operatic system is going to make us suffer so lamentably 
by a temporary relapse and change toward it, to continue 
in force a while longer. . 

Mr. Paderewski’s last pianoforte concert, the second of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s two concerts, and the Oratorio 
Society’s last concert are among this week’s interesting 
occurrences. The Oratorio Society will produce in recital 
Saint-Siens’s opera “Samson and Delilah ’’—its first hear- 
ing in this country. 








Urws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE United States Senate has confirmed the nomina- 
tion ofthe eight United States Circuit Court judges, mak- 
ing the full list: First Circuit, William L. Putnam, of 
Maine; Second Circuit, Nathaniel Shipman, of Connecti- 
cut; Third Circuit, George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania; 
Fourth Circuit, Nathan Goff, Jr., of West Virginia; Fifth 
Circuit, Andrew P. McCormick, of Texas; Sixth Circuit, 
William H. Taft, of Ohio; Seventh Circuit, William A. 
Woods, of Indiana; Eighth Circuit, Walter H. Sanborn, of 
Minnesota. In the Ninth Circuit Representative McKenna 
was succeeded by William B. Gilbert, of Oregon; but his 
nomination goes over to the next executive session. The 
confirmation of Judge Woods was made by a party votes 


....The commercial reciprocity convention between the 
United States and France was signed by President Carnot 
on March 15th. This places on the free list all hides, sugar 
and molasses imported from France and her colonies. 
The American products admitted under the French 
minimum duties are canned meats and fresh and 
dried table fruits, except raisins, rough-hewn or sawn 
timber, hewed paving blocks, hops, pears and compressed 
apples. France maintains the right to seize pork proved 
to be affected with trichinw, the American Government 
assenting. 


....It has been reported at Washington semiofficially 
that arrangements have been made for a re-establishment 
of full diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Italy on the same basis as existed before the New Or- 
leans incident. General Porter will be sent to Rome, and 
it is probable that Baron Fava will return to Washing- 
ton. i 

....The House of Commons has voted a sum of $50,000 
for the English exhibit at the Chicago Exposition. The 
Danish Government has voted about #66,000 for the same 
purpose. The chairman of the Committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies says that the members are unani- 
mously in favor of a credit-for the Exposition, but are sim- 
ply discussing the details. 


.... An answer has been received from Lord Salisbury to 
the letter from Mr. Blaine, with regard to the renewal of 
the modus vivendi, but has not been made public, Sir 
George Baden-Powell affirms that the arrangements are 
being made for a new modus vivendi, which may be 
effected shortly. 


_...A number of prominent citizens in New York have 
organized a city club for the purpose of securing better 
municipal government. Their desire is to do for munici- 
pal affairs what the Union League has done for the Repub- 
lican Party and the Manhattan for the Democratic Party. 


....President Harrison has issued a Proclamation declar- 
ing the higher rate duties under the Reciprocity clause of 
the Tariff act on products from Colombia, Haiti and 
Venezuela in consequence of the failure of those countries 





to agree to reciprocity treaties with this country. 


.-..The steamship “ Missouri” sailed from New York 
for Russia with supplies for the famine districts on March 
15th. 


.-..-The Prohibition National Convention has been an- 
nounced to be held in Cincinnati instead of St. Louis. 


FOREIGN. 

----A bill has been introduced in Parliament by some of 
the leading Scotch members for the creation of a Scotch 
legislative body. All the Liberal members from Scotland 
and many of the English members, including some Conserv- 
atives, have privately signified their approval. It is to be 
composed of the Scotch members returned to the Imperial 
Parliament, and will have control of all matters relating 
to Scotland and not having distinctive Imperial relations, 
such as the army and navy, foreign treaties, the suc- 
cession to the throne, etc. Bills passed by it will not require 
the sanction of the Imperial Parliament nor of the House 
of Lords. The amount annually payable by Scotland 
toward Imperial establishments will be proportioned to 
that payable by England and Wales, having regard to their 
relative wealth and population. The executive will be 
vested in the Queen and carried on by the Secretary for 
Scotland with such officers asmay be appointed. Existing 
courts are to be maintained, but ‘‘ Lords of Sessions”. may 
be removed from office on an address to her Majesty from 
the Scotch Legislature. 


.... The twenty-first anniversary of the establishment of 
the Commune occurred March 18th, and was celebrated in 
Paris by the Revolution party with banquets and confer- 
ences. It had been feared that the recent action of an- 
archists in blowing up the barracks on March 15th would 
occasion disturbance; but everything passed off quietly 
In Berlin the anniversary of the Revolution of 1848 was 
celebrated by the Socialists, but with no unusual occur- 
rences. In St. Petersburg, in view of reports from Paris, 
special precautions have been taken to protect the Imperial 
family. 


...-There has been an outbreak of revolution in Ven- 
ezuela, on the part of the followers of ex-President Guz- 
man Blanco, who was overthrown in 1890. In a battle near 
Caracas the revolutionists were forced to retire. The Pres- 
ident, Dr. Palacio, is confident of success; but there is a 
general feeling of insecurity. 


...-The steamer “ Indiana,” with wheat for the famine 
districts of Russia, arrived at Liban March 16th and was 
most warmly received. She was escorted into the harbor 
by a Russian warship, and all the vessels in the harbor were 
decked out with flags. A salute was fired and the bands 
played the “‘ Star-Spangled Banner.” 


....-The Council of State for Sweden and Norway have 
acceded to the demand of the Norwegian Cabinet for inde- 
pendent consular representation for Norway. The King 
assented to the report but reserved ultimate decision, 
notwithstanding the earnest protest of the Government. 


....-A new Chilean Ministry has been formed, including 
Juan Castellon, Minister of Foreign Affairs: E. Matte, 
Minister of the Interior; Gasper Torro, Minister of Justice; 
and Augustin Edwards, Minister of the Treasury. 


....General Barrios was inaugurated as President of 
Guatemala on March 15th. The American Consul-Gen- 
eral has sent an official denial of the report of disturbances 
there stating that everything passed off quietly. 


.... The coal miners in England have decided to resume 
work, but to work only five days in the week. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE best reply that can be given an infidel is to answer him 
as God does—by silence and benevolence.— United Presbyterian. 








.... Before municipal government can be set right in the United 
States, municipal service must be made a life career for intelli- 
gent and self-respecting young Americans.—President Evror. 


...-One of the best correctives of wild theories, both in social 
science and in religious things, is a thorough knowledge of his- 
tory. It will teach men their theories are not new, show the 
weakness of those theories and their dangerous tendencies.— 
Western Recorder. 


...-In Great Britain and Ireland during 1890, 250,000 persons 
were committed to the jail for drunkenness. Of these prisoners 
76,600 were women. Think of such an army of wives, mothers 
and sisters in a condition of criminal drunkenness! Women are 
not always angels. Whisky ever drives the angel from the heart 
and enthrones the fiend.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


.... His [Mr. Spurgeon’s] voice had no equal for purposes of 
preaching to an immense congregation. Early in his London 
career, when he first preached on a special occasion in the Crystal 
Palace to an audience of more than twenty thousand persons, 
Mrs. Spurgeon, who was present, became almost hysterical with 
fear lest he should not succeed in controlling them. He perceived 
her anxiety and tears, and sent a messenger to ask her to please 
sit where he could not see her, being afraid that she would sym- 
pathetically affect him. When he arose and began to speak his 
voice reached the most distant hearer, and the great multitude 
were quiet and absorbed until he finished. No other man known 
to the present generation could have done this.—Christian Ad- 
vocate. : 


....The busy man who declares that he cannot afford the time 
for daily exercise and recreation, and for an occasional holiday, 
isa very poor economist. By acontinual addiction of himself, 
during all his working hours, to sedentary business, he comes in 
time to the general breakdown, most commonly heralded by 
insomnia, which is known as nervous prostration, and is a more 
or less complete collapse; but it is very absurd to ascribe it to 
overwork. When this occurs he finds himself ordered to a vaca- 
tion much longer than the sum of those that he “could not afford” 
to take, and he takes it, not with enjoyment and refreshment, as 
a hard-worked man should take his holiday, but in a dispirited 
state that makes enjoyment impossible; and he returns to his 
work just able to resume it, but not able toenjoy that either.— 





New York Times. 
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NOTICES. 

{2 All communications for the Editorial Literary. News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns cf this journal should be addressed to The Editor 
ot The Independent. P. 0. Box 2787. 

("All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

£3" Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE RIGHTS OF AMERICAN MISSIONARIES, 


ON last Thursday two committees were in Washington 
seeking redress for injuries done to American mission- 
aries abroad. One of these committees presented to 
President Harrison the outrages committed by the Span- 
ish authorities in the Caroline Islands, while the other 
presented to the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Whar- 
ton, the wrongs suffered in Turkey. In both cases there 
was injury done tO missionaries and teachers, and in 
both serious damage to property interests for the protec- 
tion of which our Government is responsible. We are 
glad to say that both of these committees were received 
with great courtesy, and assurances were given that their 
complaints would receive careful attention. It is not 
necessary now to rehearse what those complaints are. It 
is sufficient to say that in the Caroline Islands a mission 
station was forcibly broken up, its occupants removed, 
schools destroyed, and property confiscated. In Turkey 
missionaries have been arrested without excuse at the 
arbitrary orders of a Turkish Governor, and Bibles and 
other books have been detained, and colporters arrest- 
ed, altho the books had passed the Censorship. 

There seems to be a prevalent notion, of which we 
would acquit the State Department at Washington, that 
American citizens who go to foreign countries as teachers 
of religion have no fair claim to protection as compared 
with those who go for the purpose of business. It seems 
to be thought by some that it is the duty of our Govern- 
ment to give all the aid and protection it can to mer- 
chants and traders, while those who go as teachers and 
preachers have no right to complain if they thereby for- 
feit any claim to the protection of their Government. 
This is a most unjust view of the case, and ignores the 
fact that an American citizen has the same right, as long 
as he does not disobey the laws of the country he visits, 
to go for pleasure or to engage in the business of a 
teacher as he has to go asatrader. The trader has no 
superior claim to the protection of the Government over 
the traveler or the teacher. 

The rights of an American teacher or preacher abroad 
will be better seen if one considers the rights of a citizen 
of a foreign country who comes for the same purpose to 
the United States. A few hundred Americans are en- 


gaged in teaching and preaching abroad, while probably 
ten times as many foreigners are engaged in teaching 
and preaching in this country. ._They are teaching lan- 
guages, tesching arts and sciences, and teaching and 
preaching religion—thousands of them. Every one of 
| these men and women has a complete right to protection 
by the United States Government, and that protection is 
given. They are pastors of churches, members of reli- 
gious communities, officers of the Salvation Army, pro- 
fessors in colleges and theological seminaries. Where 
we send scores of missionaries and teachers for religious 
purposes to other countries, other countries send hun- 
dreds of clergymen, priests, members of brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods connected with various teaching orders, 
Protestant and Catholic, to this country. Every one of 
them has as full and absolute a claim upon the pro- 
tection of this country as has the German or French 
or English merchant who resides here. When the 
Catholic University at Washington was established its 
promoters sent to Europe for its professor of dogmatic 
theology, its professor of moral theology, its professor of 
scriptural archeology, and we believe one or two others. 
The United States welcomes them and its Government 
protects them, seated as they are in the discharge of their 
duties under the shadow of the Capitol. The case is pre- 
cisely parallel to that of our American missionaries who 
go to Constantinople or Tokio. 

But a more subtle feeling which prejudices the public 
mind as to the protection demanded by American mis- 
sionaries abroad, is embodied in the assertion that the 
purpose of the American missionaries is to overturn the re- 
ligion of the countries to which they go, and that they are 
forcing themselves upon an unwilling people, and there- 
fore have nv moral right to demand the protection of 
theirGovernment. This is nota correct statement of the 
case. Inthe Caroline Islands the people were Christians. 
They had accepted Christianity after heartily welcoming 
the missionaries; they were members of churches; they 
were instructed in schools. They were devoted to their 
religious teachers, and they were resisting the assump- 
tions of authority over them by the Spanish force. Cer- 
tainly in this case it could not be said that the Americans 
were imposing themselves upon an unwilling people. 
The same is true now in Turkey, however it may have 
been fifty years ago. Turkey is no more a country of 
one religion—and that the Mohammedan—than the 
United States is a country solely Protestant. In Turkey, 
under the laws and the Capitulations,Christians have the 
same rights as Mohammedans, whether they be Arme- 
nians, Greeks or Protestants. There is a large Protes- 
tant population, and that population welcomes the mis- 
sionaries, asks them to come, supports their schools and 
churches, and is warmly enthusiastic in its devotion 
to the foreign teachers. The active hostility of the 
other Christian sects, Greek and Armenians, has 
ceased ina great degree. They recognize the devotion 
and usefulness of the American teachers, and do not de- 
sire them to be withdrawn from ¢lite country. Thisis not 
a case in which foreigners are imposing themselves upon 
an unwilling people. They are begging them to come, 
and even the Moslems are, as a rule, indifferent rather 
than hostile. At the meeting of the American Board 
in Pittsfield, last October, an urgent appeal from Japan- 
ese Christians was read begying for a re-enforcement of 
American missionaries. It is at the request of these 
people that our American men and women have gone 
to help them. If the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington has a right to ask the United States Govern- 
ment to protect eminent foreigners whom it imports in 
the discharge of their duties as teachers of a minority of 
American citizens, precisely the same right has the Do- 
shisha in Tokio, or Anatolia College in Marsovan, to 
demand the protection of the Japanese or the Turkish 
Government; and our teachers there have a right to ex- 
pect that our Government will see to it that they receive 
no injury. 

Even when we come down to the mere commercial 
considerations, the American missions abroad have just 
the same right to protection as have commercial enter- 
prises. The amount of money involved is very large. 
There are printing establishments, depositories for Bibles 
and other books; and these are just as legitimate enter- 
prises as those which have to do with Turkish rugs or 
Japanese tea. There have millions of dollars been ex- 
pended by American citizens in these missionary enter- 
prises. Wewould like to have those who disparage their 
importance and the rights of American citizens engaged 
abroad in this work, consider that something like two 
millions of dollars is spent every year by American citi- 
zens in foreign mission work, which would represent an 
invested capital of $40,000,000. With a capital like 
that, the business is far from being insignificant. This 
teaching business compares very favorably with any 
other business that is carried on by Americans in 
foreign lands. It is purely American. It-represents as 
good American heart and brain, and as good American 
money as any other, and should have the same considera- 
tion. In some countries, as in Turkey, it is by far the 
largest American industry; in some the sole American 
industry. Our Government ought to show interest in 
its citizens engaged in this business. It should visit 
them, and let its flag be seen where they are. It is just 
as important to make a display of the protection which 





the American Government extends to its citizens in the 





Caroline Islands as in Samoa; in Constantinople, as in 
Valparaiso. The American flag is almost unknown in 
Constantinople. It has not been seen on anything but a 
pleasure yacht for five or ten years. We commend these 
suggestions not so much to our President and Depart- 
ment of State, where we are sure there is warm sympa- 
thy with the rights of all Americans, as we do to the 
public at large, which needs instruction on this subject. 


+ 
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THE RESULTS OF RECIPROCITY. 


VENEZUELA, Haiti and Coiombia have been cut off from 
the benefit of part of our Tariff free list. President Har- 
rison has issued a proclamation in accordance with the 
provisions of the Reciprocity sections of the McKinley 
Tariff Act, showing that the terms of those sections have 
not been complied with by the three countries named, 
and announcing that the duties on sugar and other im- 
portations from them, provided by Congress, will now 
be collected. For some reason they have failed to meet 
us halfway. We were quite willing to receive their 
sugar and coffee as freely as .we receive those products 
from Cuba, Brazil, Nicaragua and other countries to the 
south of us, if they in return would admit some of our 
products with equal favor. But they have refused to 
enter into a reciprocity agreement with us, and they 
must hereafter compete with neighboring countries for 
our market under a large disadvantage. They will have 
to pay an import duty on sugar and coffee while the Span- 
ish West Indies, Brazil and other countries, will have 
free entry to our market for these products. Haiti, for 
example, will have to pay these duties, while San 
Domingo, which occupies the eastern half of the same 
island, can send us its sugar free. Perhaps a few 
months of experience will convince Haiti and Colombia 
and Venezuela thata reciprocity arrangement is very de- 
sirable. 

Reciprocity, as proposed in the McKinley Act is an 
equitable commercial exchange, designed to benefit ail 
participants. It has certainly been of great advantage 
to us. Take the Spanish West Indies, Cuba and Porto 
Rico, as an example. The heavy duties levied in these 
islands against our flour, for the purpose of preserving 
the market for Spain, prevented any large shipments of 
that article. We had to pay at the rate of $5.64 a barrel, 
which made it impossible for us to reach the market ex- 
cept ina very limited way. Under the reciprocity con- 
vention with the United States Spain consented to reduce 
the tariff on our flour to ninety cents a barrel. The re- 
sult is that, according. to the returns for January, we 
have taken the market away from Spain herself. In 
January, 1891, we sent to the port of Havana 2,720 sacks 
of flour, and Spain sent 62,371. In January, 1892, we 
sent 38,940 sacks, and Spain none. Of course, both 
the American exporter and the Cuban consumer 
are benefited by this state of things; but it is 
a heavy blow to the commerce of Spain, and 
it is a question whether she will not want to 
modify the agreement or cancel it. The benefit to us is 
not confined to flour; but coal, fruits, oil, meats, vegeta- 
bles, wood and lumber, sewing machines, etc., have 
been shipped in greatly inereased quantities to the Span- 
ish islands, during the four months the agreement has 
been in effect. The change in the duty on flour did not 
take place till January, 1892. We have been receiving 
from Cuba of her products about $52,000,000 a year, 
while she only took from us about $11,000,000 a year. 
Reciprocity will tend to equalize the exchange, and give 
us a near-by market for products which we desire to ex- 
port in large quantities. 

The Reciprocity provision having been pronounced 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, we may expect it 
to open in the near future larger markets for our prod- 
ucts and manufactures. Of course the Democrats in 
Congress would like to repeal it; but fortunately they 
cannot at present. and it is to be hoped that the power to 
do so will never be placed in their hands. It is one of 
the chief glories of the present Administration, and 
ought to tell heavily in President Harrison’s favor when 
he comes before the people for re-election. 


> 











INDIAN EDUCATION. 





THE Indian bill, as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives, carried the sum of $2,192,060 for schools. This 
was $99,590 less than was appropriated for the same pur- 
pose by the last Congress. The bill, as it has been recom- 
mended to the Senate by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, carries $2,507,740, an increase over the sum 
appropriated by the last Congress of $216,090, and an 
increase over that in the bill as it passed the House of 
$315,680. 

The principal item of increase recommended by the 
Senate Committee is in the sum of $800,000 for general 
school purposes. This sum, if allowed, will be used 
almost entirely for the promotion of Indian education 
on the reservations. g 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs submitted to the 
Senate Committee a comprehensive detailed statement, 
showing the number of old schools on the reservations 
which have already been enlarged and can carry a 
greater number of pupils, the number of old schools in 
the process of enlargement or whose capacity is to be 
increased during the present year, the number and loca- 
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tion of new schools already established or in process of 
establishment, and the number and places where new 
schools ought to be established in the near future, 
showing thus the necessity, if the needs of the service 
are to be approximated during the coming fiscal year, 
for the entire $300,000 asked for. 

There was a general consensus of opinion during the 
debate in the House that Indian education, particularly 
on Indian reservations, is every way desirable, and an 
almost universal agreement as to the necessity of push- 
ing the work as rapidly as possible until ample provision 
shall be made for all the children that can be induced to 
attend. 

We hope sincerely, therefore, not only that the Senate 
will ratify the recommendations of the Committee, but 
that the increase thus determined upon will pass the 
scrutiny of the Conference Committee and be allowed to 
stand. It is perfectly evident to every intelligent ob- 
server that the only solution of the Indian question lies 
in the education of the children; that the schools are at 
present in not only a prosperous condition and doing 
work which in the main is highly satisfactory, but that 
every consideration which can be advanced in favor of 
doing the work has force in urging its extension as rap- 
idly and as far as it can be done with economy and 
safety. 

So far as we know, there is no vital criticism made 
upon the Indian schools as at present maintained, 
and there is a general consent that the work they are 
doing is of a high order and that it ought to be not only 
continued but rapidly increased. The present school 
facilities will enable the Government to enroll dusing 
the present year in all schools supported in whole or in 
part from the public Treasury about 20,000 pupils, leaving 
at least 10,000 unprovided for, and among this 10,000 are 
thousands of the Navajoes and Apaches, where the 
needs of educational facilities are very urgent. 

The work of a!lotting lands to Indians in severalty, and 
thereby forcing upon them citizenship, is proceeding 
with great rapidity, and thousands of these people are 
thus having thrust upon them the duties and responsibil- 
ities for which they are poorly prepared, and are having 
placed within their reach privileges of which they are too 
ignorant to avail themselves. Unless the work of educa- 
tion is pushed now with zeal and rapidity, there is great 
danger that the last estate of these people will be worse 
than the first. The allotment of lands is a policy in 
which we thoroughly believe, but it should be accom- 
panied by education. If theze people. whose manners 
and customs ate so utterly foreign to ours, are to be 
nolens volens made citizens of the United States, truly 
there is every possible reason why their children should 
be put into the schools where they can learn the English 
language, become acquainted with American customs, 
and where they may acquire that intelligence that will 
enable them, for themselves and their parents, to use 
their privileges and perform their duties as American 
citizens. 

We most earnestly hope, therefore, that the increase 
for Indian education, recommended by the Senate Com- 
mittee, altho still far below what the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has asked for and plead for, and far below 
what we believe ought to have been granted, will be 
allowed at least to stand where the Committee has placed 
it, so that the work of the Oftice may not be hindered 
but may be materially advanced. 
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WORKING FOR THE NOMINATION. 


Davin B. HILL said some time ago that if aman wants a 
nomination for the Presidency he must ‘‘work” for it. This 
is what he has been doing. He neglected his senatorial 
duties in Washington that he might ‘‘work” for the Demo- 
cratic delegation of the Stateof New York In this he 
succeeded. This is what the oftice of Governor had been 
worth to him. 

Now he is giving spectacular exhibitions of himself in 
the South, for the benefit of his aspirations to the Presi- 
dency. He is working for Southern delegates. He was 
received by the Governor and Legislature of Mississippi 
at Jackson and ‘“‘ made a great oration” to them. He 
told them of the transcendent virtues of the Democratic 
Party, identifying the Republican Party with everything 
that is unpatriotic, unprincipled and unlovely. His sole 
creed evidently is, ‘Iam a Democrat.” Beyond this 
he seemed to have no opinions, no ideas, no suggestions. 
Whatever the Republicans had done was bad. He in- 
sisted that ‘‘ every trouble, every disturbance that exists, 
every disaster that impends, and every danger that is 
feared at this time, throughout our whole land, not 
merely in some parts of it. is the direct and obvious con- 
sequence of Republican legislation in disregard of the 
spirit of the letter of our Constitution,” and called upon 
all Democrats to ‘‘ unite to hate these Republican wrong- 
doings in orde: to elect a Congress and an Executive that 
will put a stop to them, repeal their odious laws, and re- 
store the country’s peace and prosperity.” 

We are not surprised to learn that the Mississippians 
were disappointed. The speech was pitched in sucha 
low, moral tone that it would not have been creditable to 
them if it had satisfied them. Intelligent men want bet- 
ter reasons for acceptifig a political faith than is fur- 
nished by indiscriminate abuse of its opponents. 

If he were a statesman he would have discussed na- 











tional questions in a large spirit It was an opportunity 
to show that he was a man of large mold, a student of 
our history and institutions, a close observer of our busi- 
ness and national affairs, and that he had a strong grip 
of great public questions. But we find no evidence in 
the full report of his address, or of any other he has de- 
livered in the South thus far, that he is even a thinker 
or a careful observer in the lines of statesmansbip. 
His speeches impress us with the conviction that, ex- 
cept on party grounds, he would not be able to argue 
successfully either the Free Silver or the Tariff ques- 
tion or any other. 

He is an adept in the art of running the political 
machine; but that has never been regarded as a qualifi- 
cation for the Presidency, but rather as a grave disquali- 
fication. By common consent that kind of politics is 
left to men who do not aspire to offices of honor. Those 
who make a public business of ‘‘ getting the delegates” 
are not of the class that the decent, intelligent people of 
this country prefer as candidates for the Presidency. 
Personal dignity counts for something in a Presidential 
canvass, and the man who does not possess it can never 
reach the White House. 





Editorial Uotes. 


THE writer of a Defense of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, in our issue this week, is a “loyal subject,’ 
thoroughly educated 
and devoted to the interests of his Government; Dr. 
Cuyler describes a Christian who is to be copied, and 
compares Barnabas with some modern Christians; 
President Warfield, of Lafayette College, gives some 
interesting facts about Christopher Columbus, which were 
brought somewhat to public attention at the last meeting 
of the American Historical Society; Bishop Vincent defines 
the relation of the minister to social problems; the Count- 
ess von Krockow concludes her discussion of the proposed 
public school law: Prof. Herrick Johnson makes a vigorous 
attack upon the plan of the proposed parliament of reli- 
gions at the World’s Fair; Richard L. Garner concludes his 
discussion of the Apes, Monkeys and Baboons, whose lan- 
guage he is investigating: Kate Foote gives her usual 
Washington letter; Miss Ward opens the subject of the art of 
carpet-weaving in the East; Mr. Stevenson describes the in- 
teresting musical events of the week; and several writers 
treat of different agricultural topics,such as the maple sugar 
industry, the raising of flax, and the spring care of bees. 
The poems are by Louise Jmogen Guiney, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Elrod Burke and Clinton Scollard; and the stories 
by Lew Vanderpoole, Ewa Lovett Carson and Lucey C. Lillie. 





in English, as his style shows, 


It is interesting to observe how those that wish the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith modified and Christian - 
ized in its doctrine of Election retain the word while yet 
changing its sense. According to the Confession, God pre- 
destinated unto life ‘“‘out of his mere free grace and love, 
without any foresight of faith or good works or persever- 
ance or any other thing in the creature as conditions or 
causes moving him thereto.’’ Dr. Henry Van Dyke, ina 
sermon preached last Sunday, thus describes such a doc- 
trine: 

“The doctrine of Election has been greatly misrepresented and 
abused. It has been stated as if it were narrow and exclusive, an 
eternal decree, selecting some of mankind to salvation without 
fail, and leaving the rest of mankind to perdition without hope; 
and all this by the arbitrary decree of God. Now, sucha doctrine 
as this would be manifestly and flagrantly out of harmony with 
Christianity as a religion of unselfishness. It would ascribe arbi- 
trary action to God. It would divide humanity by a great gulf 
so wide and deep that, in comparison, all human class distine- 
tions would seem like scratches on the surface. It would intro- 
duce, in fact, an analterable and eternal system of caste into the 
world of souls; and thus, in effect, it would make Christianity a 
selfish religion.” 

This he says is not the doctrine of the Bible. It isa doc- 
trine of artificial and conventional theology, and must be 
corrected by going back to a biblical theology: 

“ As often as a doctrine grows abstract and hard and lifeless, 
so often must we lay it aside, put it in the museum of history, and 
come back to the Scripture, to rediscover the truth in its simplic- 
ity and inits vitality. And this is what we must do if we want to 
know it as it is. We must pass by Edwards and Calvin and 
Thomas Aquinas and Augustine to learn from Paul and Peter 
and John and Christ.” 

He then gives what he believes is a better and more bibli- 
cal definition of Election: 

“Election is simply choice. God chooses the conditions of en- 

trance into his kiagdom. He will have not the rich and the 
mighty and the wise, but the weak and the simple and the believ- 
ing toserve him. He chooses -to distribute special favors and 
privileges under providence according to his will. He gives more 
blessingsto some men than to others; but he does this in order to fit 
them for his service.”’ 
God elects men not for their salvation so much as for their 
service, and they will be saved only as they consent to do 
service. God chooses some in his love for the world who 
shall be, not saved alone, but the messengers of his grace 
to all mankind, the ambassadors of his peace. Such is the 
modified doctrine. 

THE Rev. 8S. Burford, of the Church of the Intercession, 
Episcopal, this city, while he did not mention the name of 
Dr. Parkhurst very plainly, referred to; him in his sermon 
on Sunday last. He said: 


“New York is not the worst city in the universe, as reported. 





are you going to do about it? Must we use the pulpit as a place 
to bring forth our objection to this state of affairs? I, for one, 
say‘ No!’ My negative is imperative. I object most strenuously 
to such denunciation from the pulpit. The pulpit should not be 
brought into such matters.” 

Mr. Burford will find, on a carefu) reading of Christ’s ser- 
mons and teachings, that He referred to ‘‘ depravity” in 
municipal affairs. His words were plain words of “ de- 
nunciation”’ against sin and wrongdoing of every sort. 
We are surprised that Mr. Burford should hold that the 
very evils and abominations that Christ ‘ denounced ” we 
are to be silent about. How about preaching on the Ten Com- 
mandments? Dr. Silberman, of the Jewish Temple Eman- 
uel, does not agree with Mr. Burford. Last Sunday, in a 
discourse on ‘The Relations of the Pulpit to the Muniec- 
ipal Government,” he held that the pulpit should be the 
mentor not only of the city government, but also of the 
State and national administrations. He said: 

“If the Church does not take some cognizance of the manner in 
which people live outside of the Church, what is the use of there 
being a Church at all? I believe that politics should be as pure 
in every way as the Church. I think they can be made so.” 
Referring to Dr. Parkhurst’s recent utterances, he re- 
marked: 

“Tam sorry to say that I believe he is telling the truth in mak- 
ing the charges he has. I wish his accusations could be refuted; 
but they have not been, and I am afraid they cannot be. 

“It isasad state of affairs when ministers must constitute 
themselves detectives and go out into the highways and byways 
to secure evidence for the municipal authorities to act upon 
against offenders of the law.” 

On this point, we greatly prefer the teaching of the Jewish 
to the Christian teacher. We believe it to be the duty of 
all preachers to declare the whole counsel of God. 

THOSE who attended the lecture of Frederick Douglass on 
Haiti on Monday evening, of last week, had an unusual 
and unexpected treat. In’ the first place Chauncey M. 
Depew presided and opened with an eloquent and appropri- 
ate address, twenty minutes long, after which he intro- 
duced the lecturer. Mr. Douglass is now seventy-four 
years old, and there will not be many more chances to hear 
the old orator speak. He preserves the exquisite enuncia- 
tion, fullness of tone and grace which have so long been 
characteristic of him, and something of the old fire; altho 
it is somewhat pathetic to observe how the failure of breath 
restrains him whenever he wishes to indulge in the brilliant 
vocal gymnastics of which he once was master. Neverthe- 
less itis a great delight to hear him speak. At the conclu- 
sion of his address Colonel Ingersoll was introduced, who is 
another of the most polished and fascinating speakers on 
the American platform; and he talked for over half an hour 
to the delight of his hearers, who enjoyed his witticisms 
and his exquisite oratory, even when they did not agree 
with his audacious flings at the Christian religion, urging 
as he did the colored people not to accept the white man’s 
God, who had approved of slavery, and whose worshipers 
were the defenders of American slavery and sold little 
babies to give money to missions. At the conclusion of his 
address, Mr. Depew, as presiding officer, arose and compli- 

mented Colonel Ingersoll warmly on his eloquence and his 
tribute to the true dignity of man, and the equal rights of 
every: race but he begged to say that he differed from 
Colonel Ingersoll in his view of the Christian reli- 
gion. ‘‘ When that religion was introduced to the world,” 
said he, ‘‘slavery existed everywhere. What is it,” he 
asked, ‘‘ but the influence of Christianity with its teachings 
of justice and love, that has abolished slavery throughout 
the whole Christian world?’ This timely and eloquent re- 
joinder called forth a perfect storm of cheers from 
the audience. ‘‘ What.’’ he asked again, ‘“‘ was the great 
force which overthrew slavery in this country and which 
supported the Civil War against those who rebelled in de- 
fense of slavery, if it was not the pulpit of the Christian 
Church?” The prolonged applause which followed showed 
that the audience, about one-third of whom were colored 
people, was with Mr. Depew and not with Colonel Inger- 
soll. It was a noble and admirable rebuke. 


ONE cannot help liking Archbishop Ireland, he hits so 
square from the shoulder. We are glad to get something 
we can depend on, which must be received as authentic, 
from him at Rome, published in an interview signed by P. 
H. Connellan and printed in double-leaded emphasis on the 
first page of the Boston Pilot, the official Catholic paper 
of the Archdiocese of Boston, and which has, we suppose, 
a larger circulation than any other Catholic paper in the 
United States, as it is very nearly if not quite the oldest 
and best. This interview is given as verbatim, and in it 
the Archbishop vigorously attacks a number of priests and 
laymen by name, such as Messrs. Dunne, Pallen, Kuhl- 
mann, who are in a conspiracy to malign the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and charge them with indifference to tne 
spiritual condition of foreign-speaking Catholics. The Rev. 
Mr. Goller, of St, Louis, is one of those who are “ furious- 
ly clamoring against what is called the Americanization 
of the Church, their term for the effort of Catholics in 
America to be at peace with the institutions and spirit of 
the country.”’ Says the Archbishop: 

“There is at present in Rome Mr. Baumgarten, who last sum- 
mer visited the United States, and who seems to have but one 
object to live for in the Eternal City, and that is to whisper in 
alldirections calumnies and misrepresentations about America 
and all concerning America. Two Canadian Bishops who have 
come hither for their visit ad limina Apostolorum, are talking in 
all directions against the bishops and priests of New England, as 
if, under them, the faith of Canadians in America is greatly im- 
periled. In addition a Polish movement is on foot in Rome, to 
have, in some manner, the Poles in America organized into a 
special religious party. I find that some time ago a pamphlet 
written by Father De Concilio of New Jersey, was widely dis- 
tributed in Italy, deploring the neglect of the Italians in Ameri- 
ca; the reverend writer at the same time, for his own part, hold- 
ing very fast toan English-speaking congregation and marshal 
ing his forces to become president of the American College in 
Rome instead. of devoting himself to the spiritual care of his 





Depravity may exist here. You will find it in every city. What 


Italian fellow-countrymen in America.” 
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The Archbishop goes on to say that there are peoplein 
Europe and America who believe this country is a wild 
Congo, to be partitioned off into as many foreign colonies 
as there are natives who have colonized it. Mr. Ville- 
neuve is now in Rome repeating the statement that its 
neglect of foreignershas lost twenty million people to the 
Catholic Church, and his virulence is ‘‘ showing itself par- 
ticularly in opposition to the bishops of the New England 
States.”” The wholereportis spicy and shows the Arch- 
bishop with his war paint on and in excellent courage. 


In the first year of the present century General Alexan- 
der Hamilton purchased a lot in the section known then 
as Harlem Heights. He was criticised for going so far out 
of town; but the statesman had a clearer conception of the 
future of New York than some others. The first thing he 
did was to plant ina little plot thirteen elm trees represent- 
ing the thirteen original States of the Union. Near by he 
built a fine residence in the Colonial style. The whole 
estate was an ‘honor to the community. The General, 
however, lived only two years to enjoy it; but the property 
remained in the hands of the family for along time. The 
trees grew and flourished, and many a person watched 
them with intense interest. At last, in the vicissitudes of 
the family, the plot came into the hands of Amos Cotting. 
For many years Mr. Cotting had a plan of making the 
whole section into a public park, that these representatives 
of the growth of the Republic might remain untouched by 
the greed for gain of commerce or wealth. He died, however, 
without having accomplished his purpose and the estate 
passed into the hands of trustees, who have been compelled 
to offer it for sale. For some time it has been their desire 
to preserve the trees intact, and various representations 
have been made, unfortunately, however, with no result. 
Apparently too much absorbed in things of the present, 
New Yorkers have passed by the memorials of the past. 
Last week the public notice that this whole plot had been 
divided into building lots and would be sold under the 
auctioneer’s hammer: on Tuesday of this week, aroused 
considerable interest, and efforts have been made by a num- 
ber of persons for the preservation at least of the trees if 
not of the whole section. Whether those efforts will be 
successful will be apparent before these lines reach our 
readers. It may be that a postponement will be secured 
even if it has been impossible to secure the absolute pur- 
chase. If so we urge most earnestly all interested in 
preserving one of the most unique and interesting memo- 
rials of our early national life to join and prevent these 
trees from becoming the prey of speculators. The interest 
in the past is continually increasing. Memorials of 
important events are being preserved on every side. We 
do not believe that this, one of the most interesting of all, 
will be entirely effaced. 

THE Senate has at last confirmed the nominations for the 
new United States Circuit Courts of Appeal. There were 
nine of these nominations, and one or two others for judi- 
cial positions. Some of them were submitted by the Presi- 
dent months ago, and should have been confirmed; but 
various circumstances have been allowed to delay action 
by the Senate, chief of which seems to have been the fail- 
ure of the Committee of the Judiciary to report them. 
This failure was due chiefly, we believe, to the absence of 
Senator Hoar, whose colleagues would not take the respon- 
sibility that under the Senate rules of courtesy belongs to 
the chairman. Another cause of delay was the contest 
made by Senators Turpie and Voorhees, of Indiana, against 
the confirmation of Judge Woods. A hearing was granted in 
this case, the points of which our readers will readily recall. 
Judge Woods, it will be remembered, charged the United 
States Grand Jury in Indiana concerning the alleged 
Dudley letter proposing the buying up of “float- 
ers’? in “blocks of five,” that the sending of such 
a letter with intent to corrupt voters was an 
offense. He afterward recalled the jury and modified 
his former instructions and told them that it was not an 
offense under the statutes of the United States. Subse- 
quently it was explained that he did this after receiving a 
letter from Mr. Justice Harlan, of the Supreme Court, to 
whom he had written for advice, informing him that his 
first construction of the statutes was incorrect. What 
testimony was presented to the Senate Committee the 
public has not been informed; but the Senate confirmed 
the nomination bya party vote. It does not appear that 
there was a division on the other nominations. The talk 
of opposition to Judge Dallas because of his Democratic 
principles did not, we are glad to say, take active form. 
The new judges are men of ability and experience, and they 
will find plenty of work to do. They are very much 
needed for the new courts, and the new courts, which have 
as yet not been able to do any business, tho they were 
formally opened some time ago, are needed to relieve the 
Supreme Court at Washington. Whether they will do this 
to a sufficient extent remains to be seen. 

Ir is understood that the Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will report in favor of Mr. Noyes, of the Twen- 
ty-eighth District of this State. Mr. Noyes is the Republic- 
an claimant and Mr. Rockwell is the Democratic occupant 
of the seat. After a full investigation, a majority of the 
Committee, including a number of Democrats as well as 
Republicans, are satisfied that Noyes was honestly elected 
and ought to have the seat. It is a matter of general satis- 
faction when a result can be reached in this way. It is al- 
most always a suspicious circumstance when a committee 
divide on strictly partisan lines in the case of any contest. 
There ought to be honesty enough in partisans to agree to 
give a seat to the man to whom it rightfully belongs, with- 
out regard to the political results. There seems to be no 
question that the seat from the Twenty-eighth District be- 
longs to Mr. Noyes: and if he should be seated, as we hope 
he will be, there will be an additional ground to rejoice in 
the result because it will register a conspicuous defeat for 
Senator Hill. The only important work which the Senator 
appears to have done in Washington since he took the oath 





of office was to attempt to bulldoze the Committee of the 
House in favor of his friend, Mr. Rockwell. It is reported, 
and not denied, that he labored with the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Committee to induce them to report in favor of 
the sitting member, and that his efforts in this direction 
were met, just as they should have been, by a stern rebuke. 
Of course, he had no business to meddle with the affairs 
of the other House; and we think the whole country will 
feel that the defeat of his purpose is a distinct gain for jus- 
tice. 


Mr. CLEVELAND, who has conducted himself with becom- 
ing dignity with respect toa renomination, has written a 
letter to a friend defining his position. He says if private 
and personal considerations were only to be had in view 
his mind would be quickly made up; but if the matter is to 
be regarded in the light of a duty to the party and the 
country the personal questions are, ofcourse, subordinate. 
His experience in the White House, however, has so im- 
pressed him with the “solemnity of the trust, and its 
awful responsibilities,” that he.cannot regard a candidacy. 
for the place as “something to be won by personal strife 
and active self-assertion.”” He then proceeds, in carefully 
chosen: language, to make it apparent how greatly he dis- 
approves of Hill’s methods in New York, saying that he 
could not lead a “‘ pushing and self-seeking canvass for the 
Presidential nomination,” even if he desired it. The letter 
indicates clearly enough that Mr. Cleveland is in the hands 
of his friends. If he is wanted he can be had; but he will 
not enter the arena and strive for it as Hillisdoing. His 
conduct is in striking contrast with that of the man who 
has supplanted him in his own State, and is seeking to 
supplant him in the South and elsewhere; and if the Demo- 
cratic Party must. choose as its standard-bearer one of these 
two men, we hope decency will prevail and Mr. Cleveland 
be selected. Butit does not now seem possible that either 
will be awarded the honor. Hill will be rejected because 
of his conspicuous unfitness; Cleveland cannot be taken 
because his own State is against him. There can be no 
harmony between the two men. They are totally unlike; 
and Hill’s antagonism to Cleveland would be sure to work 
heavily against him in his own State if Mr. Cleveland 
should become the candidate. In the meantime President 
Harrison is growing more and more popular with the 
people every day. 


IN just the crisis of the struggle we are fortunate enough 
to publish the two articles by the Countess von Krockow 
describing the attitude of the Prussian people and the 
clergy to the pending School bill. Since those articles were 
written the opposition which she describes has become so 
general that the King,whois really alone responsible for the 
bill, has been compelled to withdraw it through his Ministry. 
This withdrawal involves the resignation of Von Caprivi, 
the Premier, and Count Zedlitz, who was the real creator 
of the Education bill and pressed it upon the Cabinet. It 
is not generally suppose@ that Caprivi had any special in- 
terest in it; but as he had announced that he should stand 
upon it he was compelled to resign. We presume the Em- 
peror will accept Count Zedlitz’s resignation; but it is re- 
ported that Caprivi, yielding to the Emperor’s plea of ill 
health, consents to retain the Chancellorship while resign- 
ing the Premiership of Prussia. An interesting fact is 
that his resignation occurred on the second anniversary of 
Bismarck’s fall. He has been an intelligent and submissive 
Premier, yielding to all the caprices of the Emperor and 
making them as endurable as possible. The withdrawal of 
the bill, however, is a magnificent testimony tothe vigor 
of popular sentiment, which has been able to resist the will of 
the Emperor. This is the first real rebuff he has had, and it 
is difficult to see into whose arms it will throw him, whether 
of the Radicals or of the Conservatives. The latter seems 
the more probable, judging from his instincts; and if Ca- 
privi can be retained the breach may be patched up fora 
while. The Ultramontanes are in consternation at the 
sudden turn of affairs, and if they should oppose the Em- 
peror in their anger at the withdrawal of the Education 
bill, itis possible that he may be tbrown for legislative 
support upon the combination of the Independents, Nation- 
al Liberals and Social Democrats; a very curious position 
for one whose motto seems to be ‘“‘Sic volo, sic jubeo.”’ 


THE death of the historian Edward A. Freeman, at Ali- 
canto, Spain, last week, was wholly unexpected, and is an 
irreparable loss to the world of letters and learning. Mr. 
Freeman, who since 1873 had held the position of Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, was not only a his- 
torian of the modern school, but among all Englishmen he, 
Stubbs and J. R. Greene are alone entitled to the honor of 
the founders and representatives of the school. His style 
was noted for lucidity and grace, while his method of orig- 
inal study provided him with a store of knowledge which 
rendered him convincing in narrative and overwhelming 
in attack. His earliest efforts were expended on compara- 
tively local subjects in England. This led him, however, 
into the close study of the Saxon period, and had a power- 
ful influence in shaping the course of his later studies, 
His lectures on the History and Conquest of the Saracens 
in 1856 gave him his first great success before the literary 
and learned public. His other publications have been nu- 
merous, the most famous among them being the ‘“ History 
of the Norman Conquest,’ which was completed in 1876, 
and ‘‘The Growths of the English Constitution from the 
Earliest Times,” published in 1872. Last year brought 
from his fertile and unwearied pen ‘‘ The History of Sicily 
from the Earliest Times.” His visit to this country, which 
took the character of a busy lecture tour, was followed by 
three volumes on American subjects, ‘“‘ Impressions of the 
United States,’’ ‘‘ Lectures to American Audiences,” and 
‘‘George Washington.”’ It is to be regretted that his great 
work on Federal Government, with his striking comments 
on the Achzan League, was never completed, tho its pub- 
lication began in 1863. He was in English politics an 
ardext Liberal, and, running for Parliament on that ticket 
in 1865, was defeated. He revenged himself four years 








later by publishing a telling brochure, ‘“‘ Disestablishment 
and Disendowment—what are they?” which supplied the 
stock of knowledge and historical information on which 
those measures have been pressed ever since. 


.... The Republicans of Rhode Island appear to have put 
a strong State ticket in the field for the April election. 
The State Convention indorsed the Administration of 
President Harrison, and coupled with the President’s name 
for special honor that of Senator Aldrich, whose term will 
shortly expire. It is of great importance to the country 
that Senator Aldrich should be elected. He is a man of 
great capacity, wide information and soundness of judg- 
ment, and his services have been simply invaluable. We 
trust that no effort will be spared to carry the election for 
the Republican candidates next month. If Rhode Island 
goes strongly Republican, as we have every reason to be- 
lieve it will, it will be a great encouragement in the 
Presidential campaign; and it will insure the return of 
Senator Aldrich, and perhaps the continued control of the 
United States Senate by the Republican Party. It should 
be remembered that the Republican majority in that body 
is a very narrow one, and that we cannot afford to lose a 
single Senator. 


.... We have followed with the greatest interest the re- 
sults of the revival movement in Cincinnati, which Dr. 
Francis has given in our columns very fully. We welcome 
these large accessions to the Christian Church. They 
ought to be far larger and more general than they are. 
The Christian Church is an aggressive institution and 
ought to be making constant inroads on the Jarge masses 
of unconverted people. It is an encourgement to those 
churches which are not blessed with revivals to know that 
other churches are; and we think it a part of our duty to 
the Christian public to keep them as well informed as pos- 
sible of these revival movements; and we shall be glad, 
therefore, if ministers and others will send us brief ac- 
counts of such movements. Wherever a revival of more 
than ordinary importance begins in a city, or town, or 
country neighborhood, we shall take it as a great favor if 
any one who knows the facts will give us a brief statement 
of them. ‘ 


....Governor Flower does little to gain the confidence of 
the people of the State. He is following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, and bending to Tammany. He has done 
one good thing; he has compelled the Legislature to amend 
the Bridge bill so as not to bargain away all the rights of 
this city; but he has countenanced all the other bad legis- 
lation which has come to him. He hastened to sign the 
Race Track bill last week, which invades our beautiful 
Central Park, and takes away some of the most valuable 
rights of those living on the West side. We showed last 
week how this bill affected the city; but there was influ- 
ence enough to pass it against all protests, and the Govern- 
or was ready to do the bidding of those who are running 
the Democratic Party in this State. This is.one of the 
many outrages for which there must be an accounting in 
the near future. 


....Mr. E. M. Field, of the bankrupt firm of Field, Lind- 
ley, Wiechers & Co., is to be sent to a State asylum to have 
the question of his insanity settled. A jury has just dis- 
agreed on this point, eight holding that he is insane and 
four that heis not. Judge Van Brunt says that tho the evi- 
dence failed to convince him that the man is insane, yet it 
did convince him that the defendant is not now in a condi- 
tion to conduct his defense to the indictments found 
against him. He therefore concludes that it is proper to 
send him toa State asylum, that by the observation of com- 
petent witnesses it may be determined whether the symp- 
toms of insanity which have appeared are real or feigned. 
This seems to us an eminently wise conclusion. Mr. 
— is insane he ought not to be subjected to a criminal 
trial. 


....Secretary Foster has returned from his health trip to 
England, with evidence of considerable improvement. He 
says that while in England he had a talk with Mr. Gosch- 
en, Chancellor of the Exchequer, with respect to the 
silver question; and it is the Secretary’s opinion that if 
four of the leading nations of the world can come to some 
aged on it the problem would be solved. He thinks 
that England will soon be ready for a conference. Of course 
no conference could be arranged for until the peer of Con- 
gress shall have been settled. England would not go into 
such a conference until it should become omg to every- 
body that the Bland bill is not to become a law. If it should 
ee law it would work greatly to the advantage of 

ngland. 


...."*The Missionary Review of the World, and other distinc- 
tively missionary periodicals, will have to look out for their laurels 
as ‘THE INDEPENDENT’ is pushing them hard. This week’s issue 
is a model of a foreign missionary number, with its letters, its sta- 
tistics, and its suggestions as to their use.”—New York Tribune 


We are grateful for these cordial words. We have at- 
tempted no rivalry with any other periodicals engaged in 
the good work of rousing interest in foreign missions. ‘Our 
one aim has been to consult the interest of our readers b 
bringing them into as close communication as possible 
with the workers on the field of every denomination and 
country, and this we shall continue to the best of our 
ability. 

....The Republicans of Iowa have held their State Con- 
vention, and have adopted resolutions strongly indorsing 
the present Administration, declaring that President Har- 
rison has kept every pledge made by his party, and that 
his official career at Washington has added “‘ new strength 
and laurels to American statesmanship.’’ They also took 
a position in favor of a sound currency, and appealed to the 
Republicans of Iowa to unite on the platform of National 
Republicanism in disregard of divisions on State issues. 
The delegates to the National Convention are understood 
My be very generally in favor of the re-election of President 

arrison. 


.... We are glad to learn that the venerable Senator Mor- 
rill is recovering from the severe illness which recently 
came upon him in Washington. He is a very able and use- 
ful Senator, and has the respect of all his colleagues, both 
Republican and Democratic, in that distinguished body. 
We hope he will soon be able to be in his seat again and 
give the country the benefit of his long experience and his 
ripe powers, 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


NEW THEOLOGY AND CREED REVISION IN 
GERMANY. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








IN no other country of Christendom are the conditions, 
both external and internal, so favorable for the develop- 
ment of new ideas and ideals in theology and Church life 
asis the case inGermany. The universities are the seats 
and centers and sources of thought to.a degree undreamed 
of in England, France or America; and yet these schools 
are purely State institutions, the Church having neither 
voice nor veto as to who shall teach and what shall be 
taught to the rising generation of preachers and pastors. 
Theology is there in close contact and touch with specu- 
lative and philosophical thought in general, and is looked 
upon not primarily as a handmaid in the service of the 
Church, but as a science subject to the conditions and 
principles of research and progress that control other 
sciences too. In Germany it is simply unthinkable that 
theology should remain stable and stagnant, uninfluenced 
by the trend and spirit of speculation in science in general. 
Add to this the further fact that, according to the literary 
canons of the Fatherland, not the compiler or reproducer, 
but only he can claim recognition as a scholar who has 
either corrected old error or discovered new truth. 

That a theological and religious soil like this should be 
productive of new developments and of standards and 
landmarks other than those that proved acceptable to the 
fathers, scarcely requires any demonstration. Indeed, it 
can be said that there is no school of theological thought 
in Germany that is satisfied with a mere reproduction of 
the systems of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
and, altho formally there has been no demand made by the 
conservatives for an explicit revision of the Augsburg 
Confession or of any of the official creeds of Protestantism, 
yet practically there have been all along the line to a 
greater or less extent departures, if not from the exact 
words of the Confessions, yet from their historic occupa- 
tion andinterpretation. Just as thereisin all the German 
universities not a single Old Testament teacher who re- 
jects the Documentary theory or accepts the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, thus there is not a single representa- 
tive of conservative Lutheran theology, even at Rostock and 
Erlangen, who is content merely to reproduce or recast 
the highly developed schemes of a Quenstedt, Hollaz, or 
Gerhard. Nor, on the other hand, can this be said in refer- 
ence to the Reformed systems of a Professor Biihl, of 
Vienna, or Pastor Zabn, of Stuttgart. The idea that the- 
ology is a progressive science, and has progressed in recent 
decades and centuries, tco, is a part of the spiritual life of 
German Christianity; and while true to the spirit of the 
Church, as this found expression in the early Confes- 
sions, particularly the Augustana of 1530, the modern Con- 


fessional school, particularly as represented by such able 


men as the late Dr. von Hofmann, Kahnis and Delitzsch, 
and by Luthardt and Frank of to-day, modify the system 
wherever honest investigation seems to render this neces- 
sary. It thus happen sthat not one of these men adheres to the 
mechanical theory of the inspiration of the Scriptures as 
developed by the dogmaticians of the seventeenth century, 
but subscribe to the theory current in the Protestant the- 
ology of the Continent—not that the Scriptures are the 
Word of God, but that they contain this Word; in other 
words, are the mediums, not without inaccuracies, through 
which God has conveyed his messages to men. That other 
sections of Evangelical Protestantism in Germany, such as 
the new conservative school that has recently become so 
prominent, and which is best represented by such works as 
the Zéckler-Strack series of commentaries, as also the more 
positive elements of the mediating theology prevailing at 
most of the Prussian universities, represented by such men 
as Bernhard, Weiss and Beyschlag, differ rather in degree 
than in kind from the more Confessional school, is a matter 
that can scarcely be called into question. 

The most aggressive and determined school, demanding 
also an actual and formal revision of the Standards, are 
the Ritschl clans, the advanced men in the theological 
thought of Germany.. Within recent months the voices of 
such men as Kaftan, the successor of Dorner; of Harnack, 
now occupying Neander’s chair; of O. Dreyer, the Thurin- 
gian Superintendent; of Hermann, of Marburg, the leading 
dogmatician of this school; of Schultz, of Géttingen, its 
principal convert among the Old Testament scholars; of 
Gottschick, the editor of the new bimonthly contending for 
these new views, have all raised their voices applauding the 
demands made by the departed master that the formal and 
official expressions of the Church’s faith should be modified 
to harmonize with the needs and thoughts of the day. A 
special impetus has been given to this movement by the un- 
deniable fact that great masses of the Germans, particu- 
larly in the large centers of population and in the educated 
classes, have in recent years become estranged from the 
Church; and the confident conviction is expressed that a 
readjustment of the Church’s creeds to the thoughts and 
ideals of the hour will win back the lost. The object thus 
is to bring the Church’s faith into sympathetic touch and 
tone with modern life and feeling. Our day and date is 
thought to require a complete and even radically changed 
restatement of teachings and doctrines. In this negative 
proposition all the Ritschl men, and indeed all advanced 
theological thinkers of Germany, are agreed. 

The problem is approached from both a philosophical and 
a historical standpoint. Gottschick, of Giessen, has re- 
cently published a lengthy criticism of the Old Theology, 
and a defense of the New. From this volume it appears 
that the cardinal and fundamental feature of the new de- 
parture consists in the transfer of the seat of authority for 
religious faith and teachings from the external word of an 
absolutely correct and inspired Scripture to the subjective 
consciousness of Christian experience. The position is 
often summed up in the proposition: ‘‘I believe what I 


this.” The formal principle of Protestantism is thus de- 
prived of its historical promindace in the Evangelical sys- 
tem, and in its place the subjective principle of Christian 
consciousness, as generated indeed through the Word 
found in the Scriptures, is substituted. This theological 
attitude of the Ritschl school isin close touch and tone 
with its philosophical, according to which, on the basis of 
its neo-Kantianism, it excludes from theology, or rather 
from the theory of theological knowledge, all metaphys- 
ical conceptions. It is not a rationalistic school in the cur- 
rent sense of the term; but by its emphasis of the heart 
rather than the head is sympathetically connected with the 
ideas of Schleiermacher. From its philosophical stand- 
point, however, it practically empties the higner theolog- 
ical conceptions of their objective realities and makes the 
Christian system rather one of morals than of dogmas and 
doctrines. 

Dreyer has come out enthusiastically for an “‘ undogmati- 
eal Christianity,’’ for a return “from dogma to life.” 
Dogmas he regards as man’s work, and as conceptions of 
faith subject to change and alteration; faith, however, 
ever remains the same. The Orthodox system, which con- 
founds faith with dogma, and binds the pious hearts to 
dogmas instead of faith, stands in antagonism with the 
other postulates of our spiritual life, with modern science, 
and with the undeniable teachings of Nature. There can 
be no doubt that Dreyer is filled with a warm love for 
Christianity, and that he deeply and keenly feels the suffer- 
ings of the Church. But, like all negative reformers, he 
cannot even in outline trace his positive superstructure to 
be erected upon the ruins of the old dogmas; and his inter- 
pretation of the Orthodox system is, on the whole, little 
more than a caricature. The positive work Kaftan has 
undertaken to do and proposes, but in hare and unsatisfac- 
tory outline only, a ‘‘new dogma,” an undertaking, by 
the way, which is not a novel scheme and was proposed by 
Nitzsch already in the Prussian General Synod in 1846. 
An analysis of the new dogma, as proposed by the new 
school, shows that the fundamental ideas are, that men 
are indeed sinners, but in the sense that we stand in dis- 
harmony with the order of God in creation: that in the 
historical life picture of Christ we have the revelation of 
God’s love to man, and thus we know that our sins have 
been pardoned. But what in detail and at bottom these 
propositions include and exclude, does not yet appear. 

This is evident, too, from the views of those advocating 
a change from historical reasons. Ritschl and Harnack 
are the protagonistsin this line. According to their view, 
the early doctrines of the Church, which in their funda- 
mental features are incorporated in Evangelical Protes- 
tantism, are practically a conception of the Greek mind de- 
veloped on an Old Testament basis, but are not the legiti- 
mate outcome of driginal Christianity, Greek thought, the 
Zeitgeist, having had not only a formal but alsoa material 
influence on the unfolding of early Christian teachings. 
Paulinism is for them not the real development from 
purely Christian premises. The Reformation, too, did not 
restore Christian tegchings to their original shape; espe- 
cially was it Melanchthon’s influence that was detrimental 
to this cause and helped to develop a Lutheran “ scholasti- 
cism”’ It is regarded as the province and the work of 
modern theological research to go back to the original 
fountain heads and by means of historical criticism to 
rediscover the original truth. When these ideals have 
been realized, then and then only will Christianity become 
the all-conquering and all satisfying religion of the world. 
Whether the new theology will be able to make these 
fancies facts, it would take a prophet and a prophet’s son 
to foretell. 


ys 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE new Bishop of the Russo-Greek Church in 
America, Nicholas, has arrived in San Francisco. He was 
formerly Bishop of Tiflis in the Caucasus. 








....A conference of representatives of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church met last week in Pittsburg to form a na- 
tional union for city evangelization. 


....Dr. Charles S. Robinson has resigned his pastorate 
of the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, with the intent of devoting himself distinctively to 
literary work. 7 

....The daily papers speak of an extensive revival in 
Franklin, Penn.; but we have made inquiry by telegraph 
of the pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that town, and 
he says there is no revival in Franklin. 


....Professor Salmond, of Edinburgh, says that the Re- 
vised Version of the Bible is not sinking out of view as 
some have thought it would, but is in constant demand, 
and will, in all probability, after awhile, find its way into 
the churches. 


....Ata meeting of the Presbyterian Union in Boston 
last week, Mr. Joseph Cook expressed his pleasure at the 
fact that Presbyterianism is rapidly becoming a force in 
Boston, where the doctrines of John Knox are much needed 
as a corrective and antidote to the teachings of Chanuing 
and Parker. 


...-The ecclesiastical returns of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Colombo, Ceylon, for 1891, show marked increase 
in every particular as compared with those for 1890. The 
number of confirmations has increased from 2,565 to 5,639; 
the baptisms of heretics from 139 to 189, and of infidels from 
1,011 to 1,117. 


.... Two more of the large Church societies, centering in 
New York, have secured, and will soon occupy permanent 
quarters. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church will be on the corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, and the Syn- 
od’s Room of the Reformed (Dutch) Church not far away. 


.... The Legislative Council of the Straits settlements at 
Singapore, is considering a Lord’s Day bill, the object of 





have experienced as truth in my religious nature, and only 





cept in cases of necessity. At the second reading only three 
of the seventeen members voted against it. The Chinese 
member representing the Chamber of Commerce, voted in 
favor of it. 


.... The undesignated portion of the Hospital Fund, col- 
lected in New York City during 1891, amounting to $51,000, 
has been distributed among the hospitals on the basis of 
the free work of the hospitals. The sums vary from 
$5,793.01, to Mt. Sinai (Roman Catholic), to $172.27, to the 
Convalescent Home. The whole number of hospitals aided 
was thirty-one. 


....Rumors in regard to the new Cardinals to be appoint- 
ed at the coming consistory in June come in on every side. 
The names of the Archbishop of Grau, Hungary; the 
Bishop of Breslau, and a French Bishop (Rouen, Tours, 
or Bordeaux), come from Rome. The friends of Archbishop 
Treland also claim to have assurances that he will receive 
the honor, and a recent dispatch announces that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan is sure of an election. 


....Judge Shipman, at. a meeting of the Hartford Con- 
gregational Club discussing the question of assimilating 
the great numbers of foreigners and non-religious people 
in this country, held that in the distant future church or- 
ganizations will be unified instead of multiplied and church 
edifices will be increased. He looked forward to the time 
when in Hartford there will be only three or four great 
churches each with its pastor and eight or ten assistant 
pastors. 


....The energetic efforts of the New Jersey Sabbath 
Union combined with those of the Presbyterian Synod of 
New Jersey, and a large number of petitions from all parts 
of the State, have induced the Senate and General Assem- 
bly to adopt a resolution respectfully requesting those 
having the matter in charge to close the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion on Sunday, and also requesting those in charge of the 
New Jersey exhibit to see that that exhibit is closed upon 
that day. 


.... The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has decided tv open a mission 
on Kotzebue Sound, about 250 miles below Point Hope, 
Alaska. This isa gathering place during the summer for 
people from the whole country round, some even coming 
from Siberia. The work will be under the general charge 
of Dr. Driggs, the missionary of the Society at Point Hope. 
who will spend bis summers at the new station and his 
winters at Point Hope. 


...-On one day the city of Glasgow had its attention 
specially called to two men, most closely identified with 
Christian work, tho in somewhat different forms. General 
Booth led a procession of the Salvation Army through the 
streets, attracting respectful notice on every side. At the 
same hour St. George’s Church was filled to overflowing 
with business men, come to hear the Rev. John McNeil. So 
large was the attencance, and that at the busiest hour of 
the day, that an overflow meeting was held; and so deep 
was theinterest aroused that the meetings were continued 
into the next week. 


....On Monday, March 28th, there will be a foreign mis- 
sionary rally at the Clinton Ave. Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. There will be two sessions, one commencing at 
3:30 P.M. and the other at 8 P.M. There will be addresses 
by the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of New York, and the 
Rev. Messrs. C. C. Tracy and W. N. Chambers, of Turkey. 
and E. S. Hume, of India. In the evening Miss Margaret 
W. Leitch, of Ceylon, and B. N. Bridgman, M.D., who is 
about to start for the Zulu mission in Africa, will speak, 
as also the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J., 
and the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., President of the American 
Board. 


....The first prison society of Christian Endeavor com- 
pleted its second year not long since. It was formed at 
Waupun, Wis., under the chaplaincy of the Rev. Victor 
Kutchin. At the first meeting 93 members were enrolled, 
35 active and 58 associate. These active members have 
been honorably discharged during the two years; 35 have 
been advanced from associate to active membership, and 
43 admitted directly to the active list. Of these active 
members, 19 were discharged for improper conduct, and 5 
withdrew. Of those who were honorably discharged 10 are 
known to be living upright lives, and 5 are earnest Chris- 
tians. 

.... The Rev. James A. Spurgeon has accepted the invi- 
tation of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Tabernacle to 
continue in charge of the general leadership of his broth- 
er’s work. For several years he has been doing this, his 
brother being incapacitated by his repeated ill health for 
anything but pulpit duty, so that there will be no break in 
the various agencies through which the Tabernacle has 
accomplished so much good. Mr. Spurgeon expressed also 
his earnest hope that Dr. Pierson would continue in charge 
of the preaching; and it is reported that the Trustees will 
invite him to fill the pulpit either permanently or fora 
period of five years. 


....The Commissioners to the General Assembly at 
Portland, Ore., are to have an invitation to spend the 
Sunday previous to the opening of the Assembly at Salt 
Lake City and hold a meeting in the Mormon Tabernacle. 
It is said that this is the first time that this building has 
ever been given fora great meeting other than Mormon 
worship, and the use of the choir of five hundred voices 
has also been offered. Opinions differ as to the advisabil- 
ity of accepting this invitation, some going so far as to 
say that ‘‘: uch a recognition of Mormon politeness would 
be a disgrace to the Presbyterian Church,” and raising the 
question why, if this invitation is accepted, the Mormons 
should not claim the privilege of holding a meeting in a 
Presbyterian church. 


ica two oldest Reformed (Dutch) churches in the 
United States are the First Reformed of Albany and the 
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Church in Albany celebrated its 250th anniversary on 
March 20th in an edifice nearly one hundred years 
old. The Patroon Kiliaen Van Rensselaer secured a pastor 
from Holland in 1642. On his arrival an edifice 19 by 34 feet 
was built of logs at a cost of $82, and in this the people 
worshiped for several years, the expense for maintenance 
coming out of the public revenue. In 1656 another struc- 
ture was erected, a pulpit, hourglass and copper weather- 
cock being imported from Holland. ln 1796 the present 
church, with seats for 1,200 people was erected, the corner 
stone being laid with great pomp. The interior has been 
remodeled three times, but the outer walls have not been 
disturbed. In a century and a half the sermons were en- 
tirely in Dutch. The present pastor, the Rev. Edward P. 
Johnson, is the twentieth in the line since the Rev. 
Johannes Megapolensis. 


....About two months since the Austrian authorities in 
Vienna closed the Methodist chapel, forbidding its pastor 
to preach anywhere in the capital. The reason given was 
that in one of the articles of their creed the Methodists 
denounced the mass as a blasphemous and dangerous deceit, 
thus offering an insult to one of the religions recognized 
by the State. In reply to this Dr. Stephenson, the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, drew up a statement that the 
Methodist Church has no properly formulated creed, simply 
requiring of its ministers a general agreement with the 
evangelical doctrines taught by Wesley; that it never in- 
sists upon any acceptance by its preachers of the modified 
articles of the Church of England, once prepared by Wes- 
ley, tho never accepted as an official presentment of the 
Methodist faith, and never used in England. This state- 
ment it was’supposed would avail. It has not, however, 
and the inhibition against the minister has been confirmed, 
on the ground that the whole tenor of the articles of the 
Wesleyan faith involve such a spirit of intolerance and 
hatred of the Roman Church that a minister professing 
such doctrines could not be allowed to preach in Vienna. 
The matter is now in the hands of the Minister of Public 
Worship. 


....A series of meetings have recently been held in 
Cleveland, O., of a somewhat novel character. As a re- 
sult of the revival services conducted by the Rev. B. 
Fay Mills, in that city about a year ago, a large num- 
ber of converts were brought into the churches. Many 
ways were suggested of taking care of these, and then 
came the proposition that they take care of themselves. 
After full consultation with Mr. Mills, an East End Con- 
verts’ Union was formed. Regular weekly meetings were 
formed, which, led and conducted by the converts them- 
selves, tho attended by other Christians, and, indeed, 
any who wished to do so, have been kept up with increas- 
ing enthusiasm and marked success. The attendance 
has been large; not only have there been many conversions 
but a number have been moved to undertake active 
Christian work. With the desire of doing still more good, a 
series of revival services were arranged under the leadership 
of the Rev. J. Wilber Chapman, D.D., Pastor of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. | Dr. Chapman had 
worked with Mr. Mills in Cincinnati, and so well that 
Mr. Mills characterized him as “ the most successfully 
revival pastor he had ever known.”’ Mr. George C. Stebbins, 
the well-known singer, was also there. The meetings, con- 
tinuing through five successive days, were entirely under 
the care of the converts,tho the churches and pastors united, 
as they did in the Mills meetings. The results were 
greater than any one had anticipated. Already a crusade 
among the non-churchgoing population is being planned 
for the summer, and a more extended campaign for next 
winter. 


..-At a meeting of the trustees of the Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, on the 15th of March, a communica- 
tion was received from a committee of the Cincinnati 
Presbytery, consisting of Dr. R. H. Leonard, Chairman, 
the Rev. Thomas O. Lowe, Dr. John J. Francis and others, 
with an accompanying petition calling the attention of the 
Board to the hearty sympathy of the Presbytery with the 
action taken by the Presbyterian General Assembly in the 
ease of Professor Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, 
and declaring that in the opinion of the memorialists 
“Lane Seminary cannot retain the confidence of the 
Church nor that patronage which is essential to the accom- 
plishing of the work for which it was founded” unless it 
can “secure the warm recommendation of the Presbytery 
in whose bounds itis located ’’; and that it is evident from 
the action taken by the Presbytery of Cincinnati that 
Lane Seminary “cannot receive this recommendation un- 
less the Presbytery is assured that its teachings will be in 
accord with the deliverances of the General Assembly at 
Detroit.”” The memorialists therefore ask that the Board 
of Trustees take such action in the premises as they deem 
best. At the same meeting of the Board a communication 
was received from Professors Morris, Evans, Smith and 
McGiffert declaring theix willingness again to subscribe 
individually to the formula which they accepted when they 
were inaugurated and their ‘‘ full purpose to observe faith- 
fully all the terms and conditions contained in this 
covenant, and to teach nothing that is contrary 
thereto.”” Prof. William Henry Roberts, whose name is 
not attached to this document, presented a letter in which 
he stated that while he subscribed ex animo to this cove- 
nant, when he was inaugurated he did not join with his 
colleagues in reaffirming the pledge, because a question of 
the interpretation confronted him. When he signed the 
pledge he interpreted its words to mean that the Holy 


Scriptures, as given by God to man are “‘inerrant,’”’ and he 
still holds the same view. He understands that he is to 
teach “the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church,” and is 
not ‘‘by indirection to attempt to change such doctrines 
by teaching to the students theological innovations as 
truths.’”’ He closes by asking the Board to inform him 
whether his interpretation is correct or not. The Board 
adopted resolutions expressing their assurance that the ob- 
ligations expressed in the formula of inauguration are and 
ll be faithfully recognized by the faculty, and that noth- 
ing will be taught that will tend to impair the faith of the 
students in the Scriptures as the Word of God. The resig- 
nation of Prof. L. J. Evans, who goes to Wales, was 
accepted with expressions of 2 appreciation of his 
scholarship and faithfulness as a Christian teacher. 





Missions. 
INDIRECT EVANGELIZATION. 


BY THE REV. H. 0. DWIGHT. 





The work of Protestant Evangelists, in different parts of 
Turkey, tends to increase the use of the Bible among the 
ecclesiastics of the Greek and Armenian Churches, Secular 
newspapers, both Greek and Armeniarm,’have more than 
once pointed out the insufferable emptiness of a Sabbath 
service made up entirely of the chanting of an unintelli- 
gible Liturgy, and have contrasted with this class of serv- 
ices the helpful and attractive sermons which men hear 
in the Protestant chapels. Such discussions have always 
hinted or openly declared to the clergy that the people will 
have sermons, even if they have to go to the Protestant 
chapels to get them. Im order to meet this demand, the 
ecclesiastics are forced to try to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the Bible. It is now by no means uncom- 
mon for efforts to check the evangelical movement to be 
re-enforced by the appointment of educated preachers to 
churches near the Protestant places of worship. The idea 
of the appointment is to steal the thunder of the Protestant 
preacher, as Lord Beaconsfield did that of Mr. Gladstone in 
the Electoral Franchise bill. 

These preachers, instead of giving occasional homilies on 
the lives of the saints or the beauties of church ceremonies, 
expound Bible topics. In a number of cases the sermons 
intended to win men from the evangelical movement, are 
thoroughly evangelical, and cannot but have good results 
in raising the spiritual standard of religion in those 
churches. Such preachers have been reported from Smyrna, 
from Sivas, from the region of Cesarea, as well as in Con- 
stantinople. A new instance is just reported from Janina 
in Albania. The agent there of the British and Foreigh 
Bible Society bas been carrying on a Sabbath service for 
some months past, which has drawn in numbers of inter- 
ested hearers. Finally the Greek clergy of the city called a 
preacher and announced a regular preaching service for the 
same hour as that of the Protestants. Unhappily the new 
Greek preacher found his benches empty. The people, not 
believing that any good could come out of that Nazareth, 
continued to attend the Protestant service. After three 
Sundays, the Greeks changed the hour of their preaching 
service to the afternoon, with good results. The Bible 
Agent and his congregation began to attend the service in 
the Greek Church in the afternoon. They found the ser- 
mons evangelical, and let it be understood that while at- 
tending the Protestant service in the morning they will 
listen to the Greek in the afternoon so long as it is the 
Bible that is taught in the sermons. 

A somewhat similar incident has lately occurred in one 
of the villages of Western Turkey, where the Greeks actu- 
ally made a bid of higher salary for the Protestant preacher 
and teacher, if he would teach their school and on Sunday 
preach in the Greek Church, promising not to hamper his 
freedom of discourse. 

As far as these old churches in Turkey will awake to the 
need of preaching the Gospel, teaching their people to live 
it, so far the American Board and its constituency may re- 
joice asin the fruition of their highest hopes. God speed 
the day! 

Constantinople, October i8th, 1891. 


+ 
- 





THE Italian expedition to Abyssinia has had at least 
the one good result of reopening that historic land to the 
messengers of a living and evangelical Christianity.~ The 
lowland along the coast has been in possession of the 
Italians for some three years, and this, the “ Erythrean 
Colony,’’ has been made the basis of further operations on 
the part of the Gospel workers. The agents of the British 
Bible Society have kept step with the Italian soldiers, and 
Swedish missionaries have been laboring here since 1866, 
In 1877, with the assistance of General Gordon, they estab- 
lished the station Moncullo,near Massower; and this is the 
first evangelical congregation in Abyssinia consisting 
chiefly of natives. Representatives of the Basel Society 
have been engaged here for fifty years, but have been ex- 
pelled several times. The station Moncullo has gradually 
becomea village. Among the 60 pupils in the boys’ school, 
38 are Abyssinians, 10 heathen Gallas, and the others Mo- 
hammedans. The language of instruction is the Amharic. 
A*number of the pupils study Ethiopic, the lingua sacra 
of the Abyssinian Church; others again study the Galla and 
Tigre dialects as alsoItalian. The Swedes have advanced 
to the mountain districts inland, and several Abyssinian 
priests have been converted. They have also found en en- 
trance at Belesa. The protection of the Italian army and 
the medical work of the Swedes have been valuable factors 
in these successes. Fully 2,000 natives come into contact 
with the mission and the missionaries every week. Un- 
fortunately the military authorities seem to be particularly 
anxious to win the favor of the Mohammedans. At any 
rate, the Italian commander recognized in a semiofficial 
manner the Turkish fast month, but ignored the Lent 
season or the festival days of the Christian Church. 

...-The political situation between Madagascar and 
France causes the missionaries much anxiety. Eng- 
land and Germany have agreed (most unwisely and 
prematurely they think) that the exequaturs for 
consuls shall be asked for through the medium of 
the French Resident General; and the Hova Govern- 
ment refuses to, pay any regard to this agreement, 
and insists that the Queen of Madagascar cannot and will 
not relinquish the right of the Queen to have direct and 
only direct communication with the representatives of for- 
eign governments. The German Consul is still without his 
exequatur. Matters have been further complicated by 
Lord Salisbury having ordered the English consular offi- 
cers to make and receive their communications to the Hova 
Government only through the French Resident General. 
This has given great offense to the Hovas, and the Evglish 
there feel the betrayal of their interests very keenly. The 
Hovas expect another naval demonstration and the capture 








of their ports by the French; and there is much talk of a 
military expedition to the interior of the island this spring. 
No one who knows the Hovas doubts that if their present 
temper holds France will not be able to coerce them. They 
do not trouble themselves much about the loss of their 
ports; and if France wants to conquer them she will 
have to send an expeditionary force of from 40,000 to 60,000 
men. This will lead to bloodshed and misery. And should 
France be able to make her way up to the capital, what 
benefit would it be to her, unless she can secure the good- 
will of the Hovas? She would require a force of the same 
strength to keep them in check while anarchy and con- 
fusion would reign over the rest of the country on the 
withdrawal of the Hova garrisons. 


.... Temperance isa cause that brings the Hindus and 
Christiens together. The Rev. Thomas Evans, who, being 
disabled from missionary work by the sun, devotes his time 
every cool season to working for the cause of temperance 
and total abstinence in various places in India, recently 
visited Madura. Arrangements for his visit were made by 
a committee that included Hindus and missionaries. His 
first lecture was in the American Mission High School, and 
the chairman of the meeting was a Brahman subjudge. 
The second lecture was in the Hindu college, and the chair- 
man was another Brahman. The third day he lectured, 
not on temperance, but on the Indian mutiny; and this 
meeting was under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. The 
Hindu college building was kindly lent for the purpose, 
and a prominent Hindu gentleman of the Naidu caste pre- 
sided. On the Sunday following Mr. Evans preached in the 
mission church, and a number of Hindu gentlemen at- 
tended. And all this fraternizing came out of the com- 
mon bond of sympathy in regard to total abstinence from 
drinking liquor and prohibition of its sale. Further, in 
order to give strength to the temperance movement a 
general committee has been formed comprising the repre- 
sentatives of all the temperance interests of the town, and 
that brings together missionaries and Hindus; and there is 
hope that it will also attract Mohammedans ere long. 


....In the city of Bethlehem there is a flourishing Prot- 
estant church, which enjoys the special favor of the Jeru- 
salem Verein,of Berlin. It was long under the care of Pastor 
Schneller, who was son of the Director of the Syrian Or- 
phans’ Home in Jerusalem, was born and raised in the 
sacred city. Recently the assistant pastor of the Jerusalem 
congregation, the Rev. Immannel Boettcher. was trans- 
ferred to Bethlehem, and was appointed to superintend the 
entire Palestine work of the German societies. In Bethle- 
hem he is assisted by a European, Pastor Miiller, and an 
Arab, Pastor Bshara Canaan, who is laboring chiefly in 
Beit-Djala. A third station has been established in He- 
bron; and an Arabic physician, Iskander Dabbak, and an 
Arab evangelist, Daher Elias, are stationed here. In Beth- 
lehem a new Protestant church is being erected, the build- 
ing being completed tothe roof. It is hoped that the edifice 
can be completed during this year. At all three stations 
there are — Protestant schools, the instructors being the 
pastors, five male Arabs and two female Arab teachers. 


...-A most timely article appeared recently in a Japan- 
ese vernacular paper, lamenting the strong inclination 
which young men display toward political life. Men with- 
out any aptitude for politics waste their energy in discuss- 
ing current questions. Such persons are urged to turn 
their attention toward some other spheres of action equally 
important and noble. Such advice is greatly needed by the 
young men of Japan to-day, and a careful following of it 
would conduce to the future safety of the country. 


.... While in many parts of the Madras Presidency. in 


India, the threatened famine has been averted by rains, 


large portions of the region occupied by the Arcot mission 
“ena no rains, and there is much suffering among the 
people. 





HAD a disclosure of the ancient name of the very old 
royal city of the Hittites at Sinjirli in Northern Syria de 
pended on the Hittite inscriptions found there by the Ger- 
man explorers, we would have been as much in the dark as 
without them, simply because such inscriptions remain 
still undeciphered and unintelligible. But, fortunately, 
the Aramaic inscriptions accompanying them afford the 
greatly desired clew to a complete identification. In the 
ruins of the palace two large statues were encountered, the 
larger of the two exhibiting the curiously bearded head 
with long locks characteristic of the Assyro-Phenician 
style, crowned with a horned cap resembling those worn 
by Assyrian divinities, and bearing upon its point a long 
dedication to the god Hadad by Panama, or Panammu, 
King of Sama’l. Now, whether this dedication, in Phenico- 
Aramaic characters, is antedated only by the famous stone 
of King Mesha from Moab (8.c. 850), as Sachau supposes; 
or, along with the Moabite Stone, is later by many centu- 
ries than the ancient inscriptions discovered by Glaser and 
Euting in Southern Arabia, matters little so long as it 
reveals the ancient Hittite name of the Sinjirlisite to have 
been Sama’l. This is a place-name which has long been 
known from Assyrian inscriptions, as that of a city whose 
geographical position has been totally unknown, and one 
whose locality it would be most desirable to determine. 
For example, Paiammu, King of Sama’l, was contempo- 
rary with Tiglath-pileser III, and is enumerated in the 
long tribute inscription (W. A. L., II, 67) as one of the 
tributaries who did homage to the King of Damascus in 
B.c. 732, the name being there written Pa-an-am-mu shar 
(alu) Sa-am-la-ai; that is to say, ‘* Panammu, king of the 
city of the Sama’lians.”’ Apparently, the city-kingdom of 
Sama’! was overcome by Tiglath-pileser earlier in his reign 
than the date just indicated; for a mutilated text from 
Nimrud (Layard, “‘Inscrip.,”’ 73, 3, 12) reads, Alu Sa-am-'«l- 
la alwi aksud DCCC nisi adi Marsiti sunu (aslulu). “ The 
city of Sama’l I besieged, I captured [and], 800 mén with 
their possessions I carried away.’’ The Kurkh inscription 
of Shalmaneser III (B.c. 854), also, speaks of the capture of 
Lutibu, the stronghold of Kha-a-nu in the country of the 
Sama’lians. And, in like manner, further records men- 
tioning Sama’l in connection with other North Syrian 
towns and states, too numerous to reproduce here, indi- 
cating its relative position to them, confirm the confession 
of the Aramaic inscription and firmly establish the position 
of Sama’] upon the site of Sinjirli. 
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....The long sought tomb of AmenophisIV, of the 
eighteenth dynasty, has been found. He had established 
a new capital at Tel el-Amarna, in order to escape the in- 
fluence of the Ammon priests at Thebes. He adopted the 
worship of the sun, and changed his name, calling himself 
Khu-en-Alten;i. ¢., Reflection of the Sun’s Disk. His tomb 
was discovered after the rubbish had been removed from 
twenty-five other graves. The main entrance is fifty meters 
long. and leadsto a hall supported by four columns. The 
decorations of the hall represent the king and his family as 
worshiping the sun. The hall contains chambers for 
others too, probably for the members of the royal family. 
These places are yet covered with rubbish three meters 
high. 


...-From a new point of view Prof. Joseph Murr, of the 
Catholic University of Innsbruck, undertakes ‘to solve the 
question as to the original seat of mankind. He discusses 
the problem from the standpoint of the geography of 
plants, and reaches the conclusion: ‘“‘ That the view presup- 
posed in the Bible, that the cradle of the human race was 
in Armenia, the mountainous districts south of the Cau- 
casus toward Mesopotamia; and from there on in a westerly 
and easterly direction, can be proved from no source in a 
better manner than from the geography of plants.” 


..-The publications of the Russian Palestine Society 
deserve a better recognition than they receive from the 
scholars of other nationalities. The latest publication 
of the society is ‘‘Tlaradérovi0¢ Kepauede ‘LepoaoAvpirixi) 
StB2409))«n,” which contains a description of the more than 
600 Greek manuscripts in the Patriarchal Library of 
Jerusalem. Volume lI has appeared, and three more are 
to follow, each to cost thirty marks. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 3D. 
THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS 








.—Ps. 1. 





NotEs.—This first Psalm is a noble introduction to the 
whole Book of Psalms, tho we cannot be certain whether it 
was written as an introduction to all the Psalms or only 
to those of the first section. The Psalter is divided into 
five sections, ending respectively with the 4ist, 72d, 89th, 
106th and 150th. They were collected at different times, 
the first section being the oldest, and most of these Psalms 
were ascribed, by the collector, to David. These titles are 
no part of the Psalm, and are not of any more authority 
than the judgment of the editor. The first collection may 
have been made early in the time of the kings of Judah, 
while the last one was made less than two hundred years 
before Christ. “The law of the Lord.’’—Meaning, 
probably, the law of Moses, in which case we have evidence 
that the Pentateuch was known to the writer of the Psalms. 
——‘A tree planted by the streams of waters.”’—This 
fruit tree is apparently a palm. There they depend almost 
wholly on irrigation. These streams are the little divisions 
of the canals, or conduits, which lead the water from the 
river to the garden where irrigation is had and where 
growth is most luxuriant. “The chaff.”—Tossed up 
with the wheat from the threshing floor and blown away. 
“The judgment.”’—God’s judgment, as well as man’s, 
tho it is not made clear when and how that judgment will 
be. “The congregation of the righteous,”—There 
seems to be here a hint of the future blessed life of the 
righteous by themselves which is not often given in the Old 
Testament. 

Instruction.—This is a lesson about the Two Ways. It 
is from this Psalm that the early Christians drew their 
oldest book of Church instruction, which was called “ The 
Two Ways,” and which became the first half of “The 
Teaching of the Apostles,’ the oldest Christian book out- 
side of the New Testament that has come down to us, in 
which the Ways are described freely. 

There are only these two ways, the right way and the 
wrong way. It is our business to choose one way or the 
other, just as Joshua, before Gerizim and Ebal, made the 

people choose whether they would serve Jehovah or serve 
idols. 

The easiest time to make this choice is in youth. The 
Psalmist says, ‘‘ Blessed is the man’”’; but still more blessed 
is the boy or girl that in childhood makes the eventful 
choice right. 

“Walketh,” “‘standeth,” ‘‘sitteth.” The boy who 
chooses wrong did not really mean to. The first thing he 
did was to walk around where bad people were and bad 
counsel would be given. He did not mean to stop; but be- 
fore long be was standing still, so that he might not only 
catch a glance as he passed, but might look on at his lei- 
sure. Then he got so used to wrong talk and wrong acts 
that he sat down with the scornful. There is a progression 
here in the downward course. It is very dangerous to go 
into the neighborhood of bad company, as it may lead to a 
loss of sensitiveness to the shame of wrong. If vou want 
to make sure that you will never sit down with the scorn- 
ful, don’t walk their way. If you don’t want to become a 
drunkard, never go inside of a saloon. 

The wicked are always giving bad counsel. Don’t mind 
itif you hear it. They will tell you to disobey your par- 
ents, and will ridicule you for your scruples of obedience or 
purity. Don’t mind them; don’t stay with them. 

If you don’t want bad thoughts in your mind, then think 
of good ones. Think of the law of the Lord. Commit 
many passages to memory. This first Psalm ought to be 
committed by every scholar, and not merely the Golden 
Text. Then repeat it often. 

The tnxee, in the illustration, is the man, and the streams 
of water are the Bible, the Law of God. Just as the tree 
must draw its sustenance from the water or it will wither 
its leaves and blast its fruit, so a Christian will lose his 
character. if he does not get bis constant refreshment and 
support from God’s Word. 

Jewus repelled the Tempter by quoting the Bible to him, 

















So we, if we meditate on God’s Word, and love it and use 
it wisely, can easily repel all the temptations of this 
world. Let the young grow up by this refreshing stream. 
It will produce in them leaves and flowers and fruits of 
righteousness. 

Here the Psalmist says the wicked are like chaff; but in 
another Psalm we are told that te wicked flourish like a 
green bay tree. Both are true; but the wicked do not 
flourish nearly as often as the righteous; and when one 
considers their end, then even the prosperous wicked man 
becomes at last like chaff. 

If the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, he will 
watch over it and bless it. If the Lord knoweth the way of 
the wicked, he will watch over it to make it perish. 

Real success is told at the end, at the harvest of the world. 
When the grain is growing one might not know what is the 
valuable part; but when the harvest comes the grain is 
preserved and the chaff blows away or is burned. A little 
wildness, a little drinking seems harmless enough in youth; 
but look at the harvest, at the bloated sot and the convict 
in prison. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BAREETY. £- F. C., South New Berlin, accepts call to Durham- 
ie, N. 
BLAKE, F. D., Wickford, R. L., resigns. 
BOSWELL, Jxssex, of Erie, Penn., accepts call to Weston, Mich. 
FOWLER, A. T., Marion, accepts call to Washington, Ia. 


HARGREAVES, T. R., Brantford, Ont., accepts call to Park 
River, N. D. 


HIGBY, J. H., Lake Geneva, Wis., resigns. 

KEITH, T. J., Vincennes, accepts call to Greenwood, Ind. 
LOVETT, E. H., New York, accepts call to Davenport, Ia. 
LEWIS, A. E., Moline, Kan., resigns. 

LONG, J. H., Grenola, Kan., resigns. 

NEAL, T. J., Victory, Kan., resigns. 

PHELPS, Isaac Newton, Albany, N. Y., resigns. 


SCHNOERING, Lovts A., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Junc- 
tion, N. 


SLEEPER, F. B., Plymouth, called to Marblehead, Mass. 

SMITH, FRANK A., Crozer Sem., called to Somerville, N. J. 

SPINNEY, W. A., Elyria, accepts call to Cleveland, O. 

STONE, E. A., Williamson, called to Westerlo, N. Y. 

UTTON, J. B., Afton, Wis., accepts call to Bloomington, Wis. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADKINS, James B., Cortez, Col., resigns. 

BAILEY, A. E., ord. March 2d, Prattville, Mich. 


BOLSTER, Wiiui1AM H., South Weymouth, called to Harvard 
ch., Dorchester, Mass. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T., Chicago, D1., called to Olivet, Mich. 

BROWNE, Dona», Tiverton, R. 1., called to Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

CHAMPLIN, Outver P., Big Spring, Wis., accepts call to Garden 

Prairie, Tl. s 

CHANDLER, Evenrertr 8&., 





Peoria, accepts call to Harvey, Ill. 

COLLINS, Exvsert J., Roberts, accepts call to Chillicothe, Il. 

CRISTY, ALBERT B., inst. March 3d, Albuquerque, N. M. 

DAVIES, Joun B., Lexington, called to St. Mary’s, 0. 

DYER, Atwon J., Upton, called to Brookfield, Mass. 

EVANS, Evan J., Fairfax /la., resigns. 

GADSBY, Georer, Fairport and Richmond, O., resigns. 

HAWES, CHARLES T., Bangor, accepts call to Ellsworth, Me. 

HAYNES, FE. CHALMERS, West Torrington, Conn., resigns. 

KLOPP, J. J., Fort Pierce, accepts call to Melbourne, Fla. 

LEWIS, Joun, ord. March 9th, Detroit, Mich. 

MARSH, WILLIAM B., Columbus, accepts call to Lronton, O. 

MOORE, Wit11AaM, West Duluth, Minn., resigns. 

PARKER, CHARLES O., ord. March 2d, Canterbury, Conn. 

PINCKNEY, Antuonry C., ord. March Lith, Marietta, Ga. 

a. CHARLES H., Geneseo, Ill., accepts call to Kenosha, 
8. 


STEMBRIDGE, ALFRED E. 
and Kaukauna, Wis. 
STEVENSON, W1ii11AM D. J., 

Ithaca and Neptune, Wis. 
STONE, Dwieut C.. Pilgrim Ch., Canaan, Conn., resigns. 
TENNEY, W. L., Cambridge, called to Holbréok, Mass. 
THOMPSON, A. EvGEn#, Cleveland, O., called to Yankton, ®. D. 
VINCENT, THomas H., Orleans, called to Wareham, Mass. 
VOORHEES, J. Spencer, Pueblo, Col., called to West Winsted, 

Conn. 

WRIGHT, Greorce W., 


(Meth.), inst. recently, Sutton, Neb., 


Clearwater, Neb., accepts call to 


Bethel, Vt., resigns. 

LUTHERAN, 
HEILMAN, . B., Gettysburg, accepts call to Dallastown, Penn- 
KIEFFER, I. N., Orrville, Penn., resigns. 
KROH, H. F., cr Penn., accepts call to Sparrow's Point, Md. 
MAGGART, C. W., Salina, Kan., accepts call to San Diego, Cal. 
NYSTROM, J. E., Newman Grove, accepts call to Gibson City and 

Sibley, Il 

PATTERSON, R. &.., 


Gettysburg, Penn., 
Mo. 


called to Woodsboro, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

CATHCART, J. W., Emerson, Ia., called to McDonald, Penn. 

CLARK, E. E., becomes pastor at Monterey, Cal. 

COLSON, L. G., called to Pen Argyl, Penn. 

DONEHOO, GrorGeE P., Mount Pleasant, called to Sharon, Penn. 

EDMUNDSON, G. R., Western Theo. Sem., called to Elderton 
and Cherry Run, Penn. 

EDWARDS, CHARLEs, Port Allegany, 
Franklin Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N ia Ee 

MeL E MELA, T. M., Wytheville, Va., accepts call to Greenville, 


MACK, EDWARD, Goldsboro, called to Charlotte, N. C. 
MEEKER, A. P., called to Spring Valley, N. Y. 

STILL, Jostan, Lansingburg, accepts call to Masonville, N. Y. 
SS JOHN S., Raleigh, N. C., accepts oall to Spartanburg, 


S. 


Penn., accepts call to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CORNWALL, N. EvLitsworrs, Cleveland, O 
Stratford, Conn. 

DAgeErs, L. W., Chester, accepts call to West Philadelphia, 

enn. 

PETERKIN, Josuva, Richmond, Va., died March 7th. 

SCOVILLE, C. 0., Westville, accepts call to New Maven, Conn. 

SWENTZEL, Henry C., Scranton, Penn., accepts call to St. 
Luke's ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TAUNT, Jams F., Syracuse, N } 


, accepts call to 


N. Y., accepts call to Doylestown, 


Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CRANE, AnrsUp, eres Bapt., Hudson porapts col to Saco, Me. 
CRANE, J f. Dute ‘Rocky Hill, N. J., accepts call to 


Sch lad Hudson, N. Y. 
OR Cc. z i. Theo. Sem., accepts call to Pret uility, Li. 


DEMPSEY, D . L., Meth. Epis., Beaver, Penn., died March 9th, 
GREEN, H. M., Unit., Bolton, Mass., resigns. 


WA |, THOMAS, Ref, Pres. 
WHITE, Ww. W., United 
wyoks 


Brooklyn, N Vat 
Pres., Xenia Theo. Sem., calfed” to Des 





School and College. 


Dr. D. K. PEARSON, of Chicago, who has given three 
quarters of a million dollars to various Western institu- 
tions, has given his written pledge to build for Yankton 
College a science hall, with a chapel in one of the wings if 
desired, at a cost of $50,000, provided that by July Ist, 1893. 
the college is free from debt and has an endowment fund of 
$100,000. The.building is to be called the Ward Hall of 
Science, in memory of_the late Dr. Joseph Ward, who was 
the first president of the institution. Yankton College is 
located at Yankton in the southeast corner of South 
Dakota. Like the later colleges in the West it admits 
both sexes, It has an enrollment of 207. students, 42 of 
whom are in the college department. More students can 
be secured as soon as the college is able to care for them. 
The college has two excellent buildings and other property 
worth $130,000, but has a debt of $40,000. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to raise $140,000 im order to secure Dr. Pear- 
son’s gift. 


..The trustees of the Western Reserve Uriversity at 
their semiannual meeting on March 2d, selected Miss 
Margaret Wickham, Associate Professor of German: 
Emma E. Perkins, Associate Professor of Latin; and Henry 
E. Bourne, Professor of History and Instructor in Philos- 
ophy in the Cleveland College for Women. Miss Wickham 
was graduated at Vassar in 1886, studied in Germany two 
years, and for two years has been Instructor in German in 
this college, where she has shown marked ability as a 
teacher. Miss Perkins, also a Vassar graduate, has for 
several years been one of the most successful teachers in 
the Central High School of Cleveland. Mr. Bourne gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1883, at Yale Divinity School in 1887. Mr. 
John L. Wood's recent gift of-#50,000 to the Cleveland Col- 
lege for Women, makes $150,000 that this institution has 
received during the last year. 


.. Prof. William J. Tucker, of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, has declined the presidency of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. The reasons he assigns are that he is now in the 
midst of ‘‘such definite and far-reaching plans”’ in An- 
dover Seminary for the broadening of the Christian Church 
and adjusting it to its new relations to society and the 
world, that he could not carry over to Dartmouth the first 
great enthusiasm necessary to noble and effective service. 
He also feels that he has a particular and important duty 
to perform toward the Seminary. 


re A new study has been opened to the Vassar Seniors, 
a course in comparative politics under Professor Salmon 
They are considering the origin and function of the State, 
especially the social contract theory and its opposition to 
modern theories, and various modern governments are ex- 
amined as practical illustrations. 


..The place of head Professor in Political Science in 
the new University of Chicago, at a salary of #7,000 a year, 
has been offered to Prof. Edmiu.nd J. James, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

....Emery E. Smith, of San Francisco, has been appointed 


Professor of Horticulture at Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. 








Personals. 


THE Rev. John Cairns, D.D., LL.D., the eminent preacher 
and German scholar, who died suddenly at Edinburgh on 
March 12th, aged 74, was for forty years a conspicuous 
leader in the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
During the nine years of discussion in favor of union 
between the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, Dr. 
Cairns was a member of that committee and active in 
nearly every debate. It was currently reported that no 
minister in Scotland, of any denomination, had more calls 
from vacant congregations; also that he opened more new 
churches than almost any man. In 1854, when Greyfriars 
congregation in Glasgow required a successor to Dr. David 
King 1,120 names were appended to said call. For thirty- 
five years Dr. Cairns continued in his charge in Berweck 
impervious to the most tempting offers of larger income. 
Twice when the Evangelical Alliance held its meetings in 
Berlin Dr. Cairns figured prominently, addressing the 
audiences in the purest German, besides acting as inter- 
preter to other speakers who were only able to speak in 
the tongues of other lands. Dr. Cairns was one of the few 
who had perused ‘“‘Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason,” 
“The Book of Concord,” and similar profound works in 
German, French or Italian, ete. It is believed that no 
compeer of his was more conversant with the various 
shades of philosophy and theology of the Continent of 
Europe or mastered them more thoroughly. In 1880 he 
came to America as delegate to the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil at Philadelphia, also to the Presbyterian Assembly, 
held that year at Madison, Wis. Besides preaching to the 
cabin passengers he preached to the steerage passengers at 
intervals on Sunday, in Scandinavian and other languages. 
On the dock at the landing hundreds of those poor people 
pressed forward to shake hands with this friend who had 
been like a father to them in daily intercourse and symp+- 
thy during a two weeks voyage. 


....Mr. Edmunds has been growing youthful since he 
retired from the Senate. His explanation of the fact is 
that the old fellows there were so grave and serious that a 
man got to feel very old merely from associating with 
them. 


. The Pope, at the age of eighty-two, uses glasses only 
when reading. At seventy he could see better than at 
twenty, as in his younger days he was very nearsighted. 


? , Congressman Springer has discovered that his ances- 
try extends back to Egbert. the early English king, and 





Mich. 
KOPF, Jouy H,, Ret, Dutch, Claverack, N, Y., resigns, 


beyond him to Charlemagne, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” wilt be considered by us an equivalent to 





their publishers for all received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will quide us in the selection of 
works for further noticr, 





THE BEAUTIFUL LAND.* 


THE earliest visitor to the Huly Land 
was an unnamed man of Bordeaux, who, 
aside from a notice of Neapolis and a de- 
scription of Jerusalem in A.D. 833, simply 
noted down an itinerary of the names of 
places passed through. Eusebius, Bishop 
of Cesarea, was the first to attempt a sys- 
tematic review of the places of Palestine 
mentioned in the sacred writings. Soon 
after came the journey of the pious Paula, 
‘directed by the learned Jerome of Bethle- 
hem, who sought out only the more im- 
portant localities of biblical interest. 
Fully a century passed away ere the early 
pilgrim began to put in an appearance— 
first Theodorus, followed by Antoninus 
Martyr, Arculf, the French Bishop 
Willibald, and the Monk Bernard in 865 
A.D. Next entered the Crusading palm- 
ers, whose observations were more or less 
affected by their purpose—not unlike that 
of the Jews before them---to set up a tem- 
poral kingdom, in the land of our Lord’s 
life upon earth. Since their day, the 
ground hallowed by the feet of patriarchs, 
prophets, kings, the Messiah with his 
zealous Apostles, has been trodden and re- 
trodden, reported and recounted by eye- 
witnessing voyagers without number and 
from various points of view. 

Hebrew rovers, like hap-Parchi, Ben- 

jamin of Tudela, Joseph Schwartz, 
longed to see the land of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, to pray at the tombs of the 
famous Rabbis who wrote the Talmuds 
and taught in the schools of Tiberias, or 
to lay their bones in the vale of Kedron. 
' Arabic Hajjis, like Nassiri Khosrau 
and Ali Bey, took in Jerusalem, on the 
road to Mekkah, because second only in 
importance as 2 Moslem shrine. 

Russian tourists, from the Abbot Daniel 
to the Minister von Noroff, and the hosts 
of ecclesiastics flourishing on Palestinian 
soil to-day, seem moved by superstition 
and dream of possession. 

The Minorite Quaresmius, the Jesuit 
Father Nau, the learned Mislin, the frére 
Liévin, the brilliant Chateaubriand, the 
poet Lamartine, the reconnoitering Gué- 
rin, the archeologist De Saulcy, and the 
architect De Vogiié, all are inspired by a 
sentiment assuming that the land en- 
riched by the blood of the Franks and 
still salient with the ruins of the castles 
of the Templars, rightfully belongs to 
them and one day will be theirs in fact 
again. 

The German Korte did not believe in 
the worship of images and relics, and 
weni to Palestine to throw distrust on the 
ritualism and local identifications of the 
churches in power. Dr. J. N. Sepp, went 
with the very opposite aim to confirm the 
teachings, traditions, institutions and de- 
terminations of the religious authorities 
existing on the ground. Hasselquist, Nie- 
buhr, Volney, von Schubert, Russegger, 
made the tour of Eastern countries main- 
ly to investigate their scientific aspects, 
natural history, and the manners of their 
peoples. Seetzen, Burckhardt, Tobler, Van 
de Velde had the enlargement of geo- 
graphical knowledge for their impulse. 

The English chaplain, Maundrell, did 
not forget his factory at Aleppo, nor were 
Shaw and Pococke wholly free from 
thoughts of natural products and com- 
merce; but Kinglake was moved by a love 
of literary beauty, David Roberts and 
Bartlett by a laudable desire to find new 
subjects for their graphic pencils; George 
Williams, however, preferred to defend 
the Sepulcher of our Lord against ill- 
founded suspicion of its genuineness, and 
against attacks persistent yet none too 
well sustained; and Dean Stanley, carry- 
ing a broad faith into the scenes of bibli- 





*TxE BEAUTIFUL LAND. PALESTINE, HISTORIC- 
AL, GEOGRAPHICAL AND PICTORIAL: DESCRIBFD 
AND ILLUSTRATED AS IT WAS AND AS IT NOW Is, 
ALONG THE LINES OF OUR SAVIOUR’S JOURNEYS, 
By JOHN FuLTOoN, D.D., LL.D. Introduction by the 
Rt. Rev. Henry C. PoTrer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
New York, Illustrated by Fifteen Maps and Charts, 
over Three Hundred Engravings, and a grand Pano- 
rama of Jerusalem. New York: T. Whittaker, 2 and 
3 Bible House. 


cal events, pictured them fervently, viv- 
idly, in connection with their ‘stirring 
histories.” 

Our own American examiners of the 
Sacred Places, also, have been inspired 
by all sorts of motives. Lieutenant 
Lynch sought to clear up the mystery of 
the Dead Sea. Dr. J. T. Barclay went to 
the Holy City to prove that there was 
water enough in and around Jerusalem 
for the immersion of three thousand souls: 
in one day. Dr. Edward Robinson jour- 
neyed thither once and again to clear up 
many dark points and to correct many 
more erroneous ones. Dr.W. M. Thomson 
was content to give us a popular account 
of the commonplace things in Palestine 
with which by long residence in Syria he 
was perfectly familiar. Dr. Ridgaway 
produced “* The Lord’s Land,” to supply a 
lack in the list of the Methodist Book 
Concern; and Prof. J. W. McGarvey nearly 
lost his life in 4 similar mission, to provide 
the Christian sect of Disciples with a sys- 
tematic description of Palestine of their 
own in “ Lands of the Bible.” The Rev. 
E. 8. De G. Tompkins was the first to 
give us a charming account of a trip 
‘*Through David’s Realm,” illustrated by 
cuts reproducing his own clever sketches 
of whatever most impressed him on the 
route, 

After all these and a thousand more di- 
verse ways of treating the localities and 
the country in general of Palestine, dear 
to our hearts as the arena of redemption, 
is it possible that there still may be a sin- 
gle manner of looking at it which is un- 
precedented—one more method of proced- 
ure in taking up its points of interest—a 
hitherto unthought of division of its sev- 
eral parts and towns for consecutive con- 
sideration, which is new and fresh? It 
would seem that. the answer must be 
‘‘No”; and yet, from a volume which has 
recently come out it would appear that 
this decision may be reversed and the 
answer ‘‘ Yes” be given. There is, it must 
be acknowledged, a single way of ap- 
proaching the topic of Holy Sites and of 
making one’s way around in the area of 
Holy Ground, or of going about as a guide 
to point out the particulars it offers to a 
student or reader, which down to the pres- 
ent moment has been overlooked and neg- 
lected. 

This sole remaining course of demon- 
stration has been most happily conceived 
and pursued by the Reverend John Fulton, 
LL.D., in a volume of no small size and of 
uncommonly attractive form recently 
issued. By a metaphor he entitles his vol- 
ume The Beautiful Land. In length it is 
about half that of ‘‘The Land and the 
Book,” and in style of familiar speech and 
diction itclosely resembles the language of 
Dr. William M. Thomson, which from the 
start was successful in winning a multi- 
tude of delighted admirers. However, the 
peculiar feature upon which Dr. Fulton 
has a caveat, if not a patent, is the plan 
of the work, and this is an arrangement 
founded on our Savior’s journeys during 
his brief ministry upon earth—one by 
which the reader begins with Bethlehem 
and follows what might be called either 
a harmony of the Gospels, or the life of 
our Lord, or his movements through the 

country of his manifestation wherever he 
went teaching the multitudes and healing 
the sick, down to the close of his dispensa- 
tion of light and mercy. 

Thus, after a perilous larding at Joppa 
and the laborious climb to Bethlehem, the 
region of the Flight into Egypt is first 
taken up, and the Return by another way; 
next, that part of the country, Galilee, of 
which Nazareth, the home of Jesus, is the 
most important settlement; then, the 
route of the journey to Jerusalem by way 
of the Jordan Valley; followed, naturally, 
by an account of the ancient and Holy 
City. The opening of the Gospel ministry, 
prepared by the coming of John the Bap- 
tist, offers opportunity to describe the 
Wilderness of Judea; thereupon succeed 
in order, the Place of Baptism, the Scene 
of the Temptation, the locality of Cana, 
the site of Capernaum and the environs of 


‘Gennesaret, the return from the First 


Passover through Samaria, and so on, re- 
tracing all the footsteps and excursions of 
the Master through the length and breadth 
of Palestine during his mission of redeem 





ing grace. Of course, it happened toward 
the close of his life work that he visited 
the cities of Decapolis beyond Jordan, that 
he departed into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, that he came into the territory of 
Cesarea Philippi and was transfigured 
upon one of the foothills of the great 
mountain overshadowing the sources of 
the Jordan—and, perforce, these regions 
are reserved for treatment toward the end 
of the volume. 

As may be seen ata glance, this method 
of ideally traveling through the Holy 
Land has many advantages to recommend 
it, and some things to be said against it. 

Its great advantages all lie in the help 
it supplies to a better understanding of 
the life of Christ. By such an itinerary 
one gains an acquaintance with the scenes 
of our Lord’s activities and passion in 
their proper order, consecutively in their 
relation to his work, harmoniously with 
his purpose and its accomplishment. By 
this arrangement one is able, with clearer 
view, with a far more vivid perception, 
with profoundly deeper pleasure, to 
realize the co-ordination of scene and 
event, and, by associating them in actual 
order, obtain a truer conception of our 
Lord’s biography and one which will be 
more enduring in the memory. This is 

a gain of the very highest value, and 
one which any disciple, to- whom every 
means of illuminating the life of the 
Divine Teacher among men is welcome, 
should hasten to avail himself of. It 
matters not however well versed he may 
be in knowledge derived from articles 
scattered through the Bible-dictionaries 
and text-books,it would matter little tho he 
had made the ordinary tour of Palestine 
from Beersheba to Dan and were able to re- 
peat his journal or guide-book by heart, it 
would matter still less if he were thorough- 
ly acquainted with many of the other de- 
scriptions written for other ends mentioned 
in the beginning of this review; it would 
still be both an instruction and a pleasure 
to follow Dr. Fulton’s course in going up 
and down through the towns and fields of 
the Lord’s own land along with him, see- 
ing itas he saw it and coming upon one 
and another horizon as he did in his ex- 
peditions of grace. Tosecure the utmost 
utility in this direction one could not do 
a wiser thing than to read some ‘“‘ Life of 
Christ” and Dr. Fulton’s Beautiful 
Land together. 

Only a second thought would be re- 
quired to suggest the disadvantages of this 
method, and these relate to Old Testament 
localities made famous by men and events 
preceding the Advent. Really, it is diffi- 
cult to treat properly in connection with 
a Life of Christ such of these places as 
happen to coincide with the routes of his 
journeys; and it is altogether impos- 
sible to treat properly or improperly 
those of them which happen to lie out- 
side of his circuits. Dr. Fulton’s plan, 
therefore, must needs be imperfect and 
incomplete as regards the whole Bible. 
His work would have been quite as good 
and perhaps better had he left out all ref- 
erence to Old Testament places, and con- 
fined his attention to the paths and way- 
sides of the Nazarene. 

Dr. Fulton, it should be added, has 
never been an original investigator of the 
Holy Land, nor has he ever resided long 
within its boundaries. He does not pre- 
tend to bea scholar of deep research, nor to 
add to what others have observed in topo- 
graphical explanation and illustration of 
the Bible. No reader, accordingly, will 
expect to find in his volume new discov- 
eries or strange theories of his own, but 
only a rehearsalof what is to be seen on 
the ground or road trodden either by the 
reader himself were he to travel over that 
way, or in the company of the author 
as a kind and competent director. 

It would be unreasonable to expect, in 
so large a work, an absolute freedom 
from error or fault; and occasionally Dr. 
Fulton makes a mistake. To mention one 
or two: He tells us,in treating of the 
Kranion of the Gospels, how the conjec- 
ture that the Tell above the Grotto of 
Jeremiah is the true Calvary, first made 
by an American gentleman, Mr. Fisher 
Howe, bas gained many adherents, such 
as, among others, Dr. Otto Thenius !— 





whereas Mr. Fisher Howe’s monograph 





was published in 1871, and Dr. Otto The- 

nius’s article, entitled ‘‘Golgotham et 

sanctum sepulcrum extra Hierosolyma et 

hodierna et antiqua etiamnunc. super- 

esse,” etc., was published in the year 1842. 

It is greatly to be regretted, moreover,that 

Dr. Fulton is suffering from an attack of 

the hallucination which would make the 

hill of Jeremiah’s Grotto Calvary; how- 

ever, this aberration is only a craze of 
the day, and cannot last long. But when 
Dr. Fulton argues that the Israelites inva- 
riably had their sepulchers outside their 
cities, and the weight of opinion inclines 
to a conviction that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher must have been within 
the wall in the time of Christ, he is incon- 
sistent; for the tombs of Joseph of Arima- 
thea and Nicodemus are quite as old as 
the Roman Atlia and probably much older, 
possessing, as they do, every character 
belonging to ancient Jewish tombs; be- 
sides, several others of similar type have 
now been found in the neighborhood, and 
every year’s digging for foundations of 
buildings in the northwest quarter of 
Jerusalem is adding to their number. 
Again, Dr. Fulton has nothing to say 
about anything else for the Pool of Bethes- 
da except the Birket Israil on the north, 
and the well Hammam esh-Shefa on the 
west of the Temple Area. This is very 
unfortunate; for he ought to know that 
the indubitable Pool of Bethesda, identi- 
fied by the frescoes of an early Christian 
church, or of one not later than Cru- 
sading times, has been discovered within 
and beneath a portion of the court- 
yard of the Church of Saint Anne. Its 
existence has been known for several 
years; but now no less than four years 
have passed since it was announced with 
ample proofs in the Quarterly Statements 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
by the former architect of the Church of 
Saint Anne, Monsieur C. Mauss, in his 
monograph, entitled ‘‘La Piscine Bethesda 
a Jerusalem.” Nowadaysit is misleading 
even to talk about the Birket Israil as a 
possible or ‘‘traditional” Pool of Bethesda; 
the association of the two names is wholly 
modern, and Dr. Fulton is contributing to 
keep aliye a connection that ought to be 
allowed to die. 

Of the numerous illustrations, also, pre- 
sented in Dr. Fulton’s volume, we cannot 
speak as highly as we would wish. Many 
of them, relating to landscapes, strnctures, 
ruins, and the like, remind us of David 
Roberts, tho they are not from him, and 
seem to be reproduced by a process which 
in some instances turns out almost a fail- 
ure—the picture is so dark and without 
detail. Others, in large number, relating 
to the actors and some of the most lively 
incidents of the biblical narrative, Dr. 
Fulton has derived from Germany; and 
they stand in odd contrast to all the other 
illustrations presented in the volume. 
They are drawn in the style of Overbeck, 
yet without rivaling even his art, and are 
executed by such obscure names as Z. 
Schekel, A. Gaber, F. Obermann, D. Ber- 
mann, Manger, Steinbrecher, Joch, etc., 
etc. Such German suggestions bring no 
wings to English or American imagina- 
tions, and inasmuch as they are about as 
remote as possible from Oriental realities, 
they are absolutely worse than useless. 
What could possibly be further from the 
truth in regard to an Eastern, or Bedawi 
tent, than the representation given in the 
**Death of Sisera,” on p. 193? or more 
absurd than the ‘‘ Rebuilding of the Walis 
of Jerusalem,” on p. 305? The cut embel- 
lishing p. 557, and entitled ‘‘ Entrance to 
the Grotto of Jeremiah,” does not repre- 
sent this entrance at all, but the doorway 
of a rock-hewn tomb a long distance 
off, beyond the road leading northward 
from the Damascus Gate, on the west. 

On the contrary, whenever taken from 
sun-pictures, which is often the case, Dr. 
Fulton’s cuts are excellent and helpful. 
A panorama of Jerusalem, as seen from 
the Mount of Olives, engraved from photo- 
graphic views and identifying the princi- 
pal buildings in the city, admirably com- 
pletes the volume. 


” 





The Story of Jerusalem, by Rev. Hugh 
Callan, is the most recent of ‘‘The Bible 
Class Primers,’ edited by Professor Sal- 
mond, D.D., Aberdeen. (Imported by 





Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 
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FICTION NEW AND OLD. 


‘Nightmare Abbey. By T. Love Peacock. 
Edited by Richard Garnett. (London: J. 
M. Dent & Co. $1.00.) Here and there lives 
a person who will take great delight in this 
book which in its day stirred up a.dust in 
England. We do notquestion theright of 
any one to lose sleep in such reading; but we 
find it mostly tasteless, Peacock had a cer- 
tain sort of humor that was not bad for the 
time; but he strained it and made faces over 
it till it took the form of well-bred hysteria. 
His diction is admirable, and if he had had 
any constructive ability or any dramatic 
vision he might have made a great satirical 
novel. Nightmare Abbey, however, is 
scantily worth the labor of Dr. Garnett or 
the beautiful dress bestowed upon it by the 
publishers. 

Peter lbbetson. By George du Maurier. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) As we 
turn the pages of this book familiar faces 
and well-known forms pass before our eyes; 
they are the same old faces and forms that 
for years have posed and smiled and ogled 
above the signature of George du Maurier in 
those periodicals which have stolen or paid 
for his faithful and marvelously popular 
works. As a caricaturist who could rise 
almost to the level of high criticism, du 
Maurier with his pencil has made himself 
famous the world over. He now turns to 
the pen and attempts fiction. Here his suc- 
cess is but moderate. Peter Ibbetson lacks 
just that which sets a novel apart as not- 
able, or which lifts it into the atmosphere 
of genius. We read it with a sense of the 
writer’s weariness. The air of the book 
suggests in some obscure way that the 
lemon of life has been squeezed and sucked, 
and that here is the rind. True the rind 
has a fine zest, anda smack of theacid pulp 
lingers about it; but this is not a great 
novel,and nothing short of a great novel 
couid be creditable to du Maurier. We have 
a baker’s dozen of sadly neglected Ameri- 
can writers who can makea much better 
story than Peter Ibbetson. 

In Biscayne Bay. By Caroline Wash- 
burn Rockwood. Illustrated by Thomas 
Avery Hine. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.50.) Thisis a pleasing book, one that 
will be especially charming to those who 
like to make far voyages by tLe library fire 
and to pluck luscious tropical fruits from 
among the leaves of books. The an- 
thor of In Biscayne Bay has aimed to make 
a slight story go a long way, and in this she 
hasdone very well. It is not much of a fic- 
tion, but it serves to give a bright and en- 
tertaining description of the southeastern 
coast of the peninsula of Florida. The illus- 
trations from photographs are of typical 
Florida scenes in out-of-the-way places. 

Through the Red-Litten Windows and 
The Old River House. By Theodor Hertz- 
Garten. (New York: Cassell & Co. 50 cents.) 
This is No. 11 of the Unknown Library. Of 
the two stories in the book we prefer the 
Old River House, which is well imagined 
and well told. The other is a lurid some- 
thing without form and void of rational in- 
terest. 

Mon Oncle et mon Curé. Par Jean de la 
Bréte. (New York: William R. Jenkins. 60 
cents.) Bright, light, mirth-provoking, this 
is a little story which can be taken as a 
sauce for heavier reading. The heroine is a 
charming girl who makes her own way to 
happiness by doing just as She pleases. The 
book is No. 19 of Mr. Jenkins’s Romans 
Choisis. 

The Old Stone House. By Anna Kather- 
ine Green. (New York: G. P. Putman’s 
Sons. 40 cents.) Mrs. Green names her 





book from the first of the fine short | 


stories it contains. It isa bundle of quite 
cleverly constructed pieces of fiction with 
which an idle hour may be pleasantly 
passed. 

A Strange Elopement. By W. Clark 
Russell. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) Another of Mr. Russell’s pleasing 
stories of the sea. The plot is unusual and 
the incidents are fresh and novel. A lover 
steals his sweetheart from a ship in open 
sea and the two finally get ashore and 
marry. How this is done is what gives the 
tale its peculiar interest. 

Ivan and Ester. By Alice Long. (Lon- 
don Tratt Society. 60 cents.) Two young 
people, Jews of Southern Russia, make 
their escape from among their persecutors 
and set out for Jerusalem. The account of 
their adventures and bardships is given 
very graphically if a trifle sentimentally. 
All turns out well. 

Won and Not One. By Emily Lucas 
Blackall. (Philadelphia: J. B. “Lippincott 
Co. 7% cents.) In this story pessimism 
treads softly. By gentle degrees two lives 
are rubbed out with the fiction of opposing 
religious opinions. The combatants come 
to terms just as oue is in the agony of 
death. 
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For Honor’s Sake. By Lucy C. Lillie. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) Another 
one of Mrs. Lillie’s bright and entertaining 
stories for girls. Dolly, the heroine, comes 
into possession of an unexpected fortune 
and does for Honor’s sake a great many 
good things, Honor being her cousin. What 
seems to usa spot on the book is Dolly’s 
keeping a secret from the man who was her 
adopted father. 

Indian Idyls. (New York: Cassell Co.) 
An anonymous writer here gives forth 
feeble echoes of the Rudyard Kipling. note. 
English army life must be beastly if Kip- 
ling and this echo of his are to be trusted. 
There is nothing specially commendable or 
pleasurable in this ray from the Sunshine 
Series. 

The Baroness. By Frances Mary Peard. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 50 cents.) 
The heroine of this story is a bright little 
girl wife of French avd Dutch parentage 
married to the Dutch Baron Von Courtland. 
The husband cannot understand the versa- 
tile, volatile French side of his companion’s 
nature and adivorce a mensa et thoro for five 
years ensues. The business of the story is to 
show how the breach was ‘finally healed by 
love. It is slowly but entertainingly written. 

Better Dead. By J. M. Barrie. (New 
York: Rand, McNally & Co.) This is a pre- 
posterous piece of fiction without much ex- 
cuse for being. The humor is heavy and 
the satire far-fetched. The society for the 
removal of people who ought not to live 
was not a very interesting one. 

The Flight of A Shadow. By George Mac- 
donald. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
50 cents.) A pretty love story of English 
life drawn through a shadow of domestic 
trouble, but giving forth, as it progresses 
gleams of the light which finally prevails. 
The heroine is cleverly drawn. 

Love or Money. By Katherine Lee. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) A 
well-told story of English life among 
church people in a rural parish. Two 
daughters of a rector exemplify opposite 
phases of life. One lives for love, the other 
for money. Romance and tragedy creep in, 
and the current of the story flows on to a 
natural end. It is written with .consider- 
able skill. 

The Duchess of Powysland. By Grant 
Allen. (Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 25 cents.) 
Grant Allen has blossomed forth into the 
full bloom of a romancer. It isa — 
change from penning popular essays upon 
science; but we likeit. Here is a thorough- 
ly enjoyable story, told with enthusiasm 
and vigor, especially that part of it which 
gives the career of the young inventor. 
Wedo not think much of Mr. Allen’s pic- 
tures of social life; he does not appear at 
home in them; but, taken as a whole, The 
Duchess of Powysland is one of the best 
light stories that we have read lately—best 
merely to read and toss aside. 

A Divided Duty. By Ida Lemon. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) This is a 
story of life in Paris. The shadow of a 
crime rests on the heroine’s father; but it 
presently shifts to the lover. At last, how- 
ever, all is made clear with a happy ending. 
Some readers will find entertainment in 
perusing such a book. 

Improbable Tales. By Clinton Ross. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Improbable enough these stories are, but 
not enough so to deprive them of fascina- 
tion. Mr. Ross tellsa story with ease and 
grace, and his imagination is both vivid 
and clever. 
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The Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology: An Inquiry. By 
Richard Payne Knight, Esq. (J. W. Bou- 
ton, 8 West Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York.) This is a new edition of Knight’s 
book privately printed in London in 1818, 
afterward published, the last and third 
time, in 1836. Mr. Knight, the author, ex- 
posed himself by the publication of ‘‘ The 
Worship of Priapus” to severe strictures 
on the ground of indecency. His knowledge 
of Greek literature was large, and he was in 
advance of the times in his theory as to the 
origin and meaning of the rites and divini- 
ties of paganism. Historically he is inter- 
esting as a pioneer: but the mythological 
student of the present time will find little 
in his books to aidhim. In his own times 
he, no doubt, suffered more or less the 
penalty of being in advance of the public 
standards, on points where public opinion 
always has been, and it is to be hoped al- 
ways will be, both sensitive and intolerant, 
The present edition is not a simple reprint. 
It is more or less expurgated by the Ameri- 
can editor, Alexander Wilder, M.D., who 
vouches for the book in its present form. 
We judge from the irregularities of the 
page numbers and from some large and 
strange gaps in these numbers—notably the 





jump from 240 to 421—that the plates of the 
old edition have been used. The real page 
numbers appear on the bottom of the sheet. 
The volume contains 348 illustrations, 
drawn by A. L. Rawson. These illustrations 
extend the book to such an degree as to 
confuse the old paging, and would alone 
account for the new paging at the bottom. 
The volume in its present form is a book 
for the curious rather than for the student. 
The illustrations are collected from alt 
quarters,and are a striking exhibition of 
antiques and rudities in various degrees. 


The Home and Haunts of Shakespeare. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50 
per section.) Section V and VI of this 
magnificent publication fully redeem the 
promise of the original prospectus and of 
the preceding four sections. They relate to 
“Charlecote Hall and Park” on the Avon, 
about four miles from Stratford, the Sir 
Thomas Lucy ground,and to ‘‘ Shottery, the 
Home of Ann Hathaway.” Each number 
has its full-page reproduction in color of 
some appropriate water-color painting, 
three full-page photogravures, besides 
smaller photographic illustrations and a 
chapter of descriptive and historical text 
‘by the author, James Leon Williams, whose 
prolonged and careful study of the home 
and haunts of Shakespeare has made this 
work possible. The water colors repro- 
duced in these numbers are ‘“‘ Remembrance 
of Days Foregone,’”’ by Francis D. Millet, 
and ‘‘ Morning at Kenilworth,’”’ by Alfred 
Parsons. All in all, material, workman- 
ship, letterpress, descriptive text and 
illustrations, this promises to bea complete 
and unique work which has nothing to 
compare with it. It will contain fifteen 
‘sections or parts in large quarto size. 


" Speethes by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
(Houghton, »Mifflin & Company, Boston 
and New York. $1.50.) This handsomely 
printed volume contains a selection of nine 
of Mr. Lodge’s speeches and addresses. 
We note among them those on “‘ The Uses 
and Responsibilities of Leisure,” ‘“‘ Harvard 
College in Politics,” ‘‘The Independent 
Spirit of the Puritans” and on “ Inter- 
national Copyright.” Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy of Hamlet: A Study for Classes in 
English Literature. By Carroll Lewis 
Moxcy. (Ginn & Company, Boston. 50 
cents.) The author’s theory of the best 
method of reading Shakespeare is Richard 
Grant White’s—‘“ read him.’’ On this prin- 
ciple he gives the text of ‘‘ Hamlet,” a few 
notes and a few questions of no great value. 
We do not see-what occassion there isin all 
this for inflicting on the public a new edi- 
tion. 


Women of the World With a Search Light 
of Epgram. Cushing & Co., Baltimore 
(price $1.00), offer this volume in white and 
gold, and the names of three distinguished 
women on each page,with the year of their 
birth and some epigrammatic or short 
quotation bearing on. them ‘rom authors of 
repute. The compiler is Mrs. Alethe Lowber 
Craig, who offers two prizes of $100 each 
to correspondents who by Christmas, 1892, 
shall send to the publishers the two largest 
number of names of famous women, with 
year of birth, and some short, pertinent 
quotation cited from an author of repute, 
to be used in enlarging the collection 
already made. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


CARMEN SYLVA’s new story is entitled 
“Edleen Vaughan.” 








..A late number of Poet Lore contains 
a prose play by Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 


...-Mr. Swinburne has in the press a 
tragedy on a Northumbrian subject called 
‘The Sisters.”’ 


..The second number of Two Tales con- 
tains stories by Julian Hawthorne and 
Angeline Teal. 


..David Nutt, of London, will publish 
three dramas by Mr. W. E. Henley and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


..Mrs. De Mattos, who has lately 
brought out a book under the pseudonym 
of Theodor Hertz Garten, is a first cousin of 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


..Mrs. Burton Harrison’s new volume, 
“A Daughter of the South, and Other 
Tales,” will soon be published by the Cas- 
sell Publishing Company. 


..An important work on the Remains 
of Ancient Rome, comprising two fully il- 
lustrated volumes, will be issued early in 
April by Macmillan & Co. for Prof. J. Hen- 
ry Middleton. 


..The Appletons asnounce ‘“ The Story 
of Philip Methuen” for publication in their 





Town and Country Library; and also a new 
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book by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, “On the 
Plantation,” containing new stories of 
Br’er Rabbit and his friends. 


..A work on the ‘Homes and Haunts 
of Lord Tennyson,” by Mr. George G. Na- 
pier, will be issued by the Macmillans in 
May. It will contain nineteen full-page 
illustrations and a number of engravings 
in the text, and is spoken of as an excep- 
tionally good work. 


..Mr. Henry James concludes his short 
story, “Nona Vincent,” in the March num- 
ber of The English Illustrated. The same 
number contains a paper on “ Athletic 
Sports at Oxford and Cambridge,”’ and an 
essay “Among the Western Song-Men, ’ 
by S. Baring-Gould. 


..-Lord Tennyson’s new play, “ The 
Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian,” 
which was produced for the first time at 
Daly’s theater in this city on the 17th 
instant, will be issued in book form on 
the last of the month by the Macmillans. 
It will appear in style uniform with the new 
edition of the Laureate’s works. 


..The well-known publishing house of 
Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co., of 67 Fifth 
Avenue, have made extensive alterations in 
their store, so that they are now able to 
have a retail book department, and can fur- 
nish at the lowest prices any books that 
may bepublished. Many of the books writ- 
ten by Edmund Clarence Stedman and his 
son Arthur G. Stedman are published by 
Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. 


..In their Dollar Novel Series, Mac- 
millan & Co. will bring out several of 
Dickens’s most popular works, with the 
original illustrations and introductions 
written by the present Charles Dickens. 
Six volumes are already announced to 
appear in the following order: ‘‘ The Pick- 
wick Papers,’’ with 50 illustrations, in 
March; “ Oliver Twist,” with 28 illustra- 
tions, in April; ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ with 
44 illustrations, in May; ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ with 41 illustrations, in June; ‘‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop,” with 97 illustrations, 
in July; ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” with 76 illus- 
trations, in August. 


..The American edition of ‘‘ Darwin and 
After Darwin,’’ by George J. Romanes, will 
be published simultaneously with the Eng- 
lish edition by The Open Court Publishing 
Co., of Chicago. 


..Daniel Lothrop, one of the leading 
Boston publishers, died in that city on the 
19th instant. He was the owner of “‘ The 
Wayside,”’ once occupied by Hawthorne in 
Concord, and had made it his country home 
forsome years past. 


....Mr. John Burroughs contributes to 
The Chautauquan for April an article on 
“Poetry and Eloquence.” Says Mr. Bur- 
roughs: 


“'There is no eloquence without heat, and no 
poetry without light. . . . Eloquence belongs 
to the world of actual affairs and events; it is 
aroused by great wrongs and great dangers, it 
flourishes in the Forum and the Senate. Poetry 
is more private and personal, is more for the 
soul and the religious instincts; it courts soli- 
tude and woos the ideal. . . . The passions 
of eloquence and poetry differ in this respect— 
one is reason inflamed, the other is imagination 
kindled.’ 


Mr. Burroughs is a master of the brief 
essay, quite unequaled among us. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Sohest and _ Parish Service I ice Book. Bein 
Order of Matins and Ves 

yaa Lutheran Churc 4 

y the Rev. J. F.Ohl. 736x6, pp. 463. 
Philadelphia. Penn.: G. od Fredcsick > Raha 
School and Parish Hymnal. With Zones Com- 
piled and Edited by the Rev. J. F. Ohl. T3¢xé6. 
SG Ra ksnccccccccccdase % sdeces 


How to Reduce your Weight or Increase It. 
By Celia Logan. 74x5, pp. xii, 45. Ne 
WORE Ss WHER A. MGR. cccccscccccccceseess 
The 7 J the Conscience. By H. L. Sidne 
Lear. With an Introduction by the Rev. 

> 4 Carter, M.A. 414x2%, PP. xii, 242. New 
York: Longmans, EE GI ocewedccecnnseve 
Introduction to the Devout Life. From_the 
en of Saint Francis of Sales. New 
Edition. Sex4, pp. xii, 264. h 
The English Poems of George Herbert, together 
with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled 
— Prudentum. 5x4, pp. xi, 2600. The 





the 


The Auto aphy of Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Fellow an utor of series © College, Oxford: 
Edited by his Brother-in-law, the Ven. Sir 
George Prevost, late Arendeneen of Glouces- 
ter. As Throwing further Light on the His- 
tory of the Oxford Movement. 73¢x5, pp. vi, 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Vol- 
ume I} Tempest. Edited by Hespoe 
Howard Furness. 10x, pp. xi, 465. Phila- 
delphia, Penn.: J. B. Lippincott ‘Co 

Gergons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 

erick Denison Maurice. In six volumes. 

Volume Vv, New Edition. 7 

292. New York: Macmillan & Co 

The Thorn in the Flesh; or, A Rel ious Medi- 
tation on Affliction. *By' J. utter, D.D., 

Bishop John F. 

8 iden. v, 107. Day- 

” United Brethren Publish hing 


Han dbook of. Lutheranism. ~ J. D. Roth. 
a Edition. 8 pp. xvi, 471. Utica, 
: The ‘Young theran Co.............. 
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Sullivan 120. New" York: 
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From Paim to Glacier. With an ingeinde. 
Brazil, Alaska. a ow 3 
New York: 


ce of Ab =) By_ Samuel 
L.D. v, 42. The same. 
Landor. A "Critical Study. hd 
ere Evans, Jr. 64¢x5, p 
es IID. von cnvcscs sunsccedesssuss eye cbees 
Our English rma 7 Shakespeare Historic- 
aA Considered. By Thomas W. ite, 
any PP. xv, 297. New York: Charles 
Sorlbnes’ PN 6 <énccvans Sp -oustced huncdvecares 
The Grammar ~§ Science. By Karl Pearson, 
M.A. With twenty-five figures in the text. 
Pp. xvi, 8. The same..............ccceeeeeeees 
Principles of Sociai Economy. By Yves Guyot. 
ex5l¢, pp. xx, 305. The same 
Losing Ground. A Series of femnete. By Her- 
bert Wolcott Bowen. 8 . pp. ix, 7% Bos- 
ton: Joseph George Cupples..............-..+: 
A Yolume of Poems. By Mrs. a. 4. B. Kelly. 
8xhig, pp. xiii, 254. The same. 
The Two Philoso; 
984x644, pp. 3 
Stags so tors ist. Bing = ry White. x5, 
153. New York and. Chicago: "aa i. 
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Countess ‘Stand or, The Changes of 
A et “4; the Fo Fourteenth Century 
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low. By an Idle Exile. 7x 2 New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co................... 
Smile Souvestre. Ba 
Serrano, baie . 306. The 
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pp. 327. The same. 
The Crown of oe Olive. 
Industry a ar. 


— Lectures on 
nd W y John Ruskin, M.A. 

With an Introduc tion by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. Brantwood Edition. nite ae. xi, 250. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co........... 
Clytie, and Other Poews. 


By Marguerite E. 
163. Bos A. J. 






ter. 
Phitpoit & 
Firs! Four Books of Xe gies 2’s Anabasis. 
With ‘Notes adapted to the ovieed and En- 
larged Edition of Goodwin’s Greek Gram- 
mar, and a ene: pate Map. 

William Goodw Ph.D., LL.D., 

John Willlains White, "Ph.D: 7i¢x5. Boston: 
NE ORT has Sees 
Le Francais Pratique. Par Paul Bercy, B.L., 
LL. p. Rags pp. vi, 191. New York: William 
Rivard dentin bh shart ennesese. wovve 
Travels ae t the Great Andes of the Equa- 
ward Whymper. With Maps 
aout rihcecetion Hsxi, pp. xxiv, 456. New 
York: Charles Sc oy Riss nsted5~ cies ones 
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eere Ses Sargent. New Edition. 734x434, pp. iv, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A. C. ARMSTRONG & SO 


NOW READY. 
VOLUME 8th OF THE 


N 


SERMON BIBLE. 


Embracing the whole of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Completion of the Old Testament in 4 Vols. 
NOW READY. 
ol. i. GENESIS toSAMUEL | Vol. 3. pees M 7Tith 
rer: 2. Krnes to Pye 6th so ON. 
Vol. 4. ISAIAH to MALAC at. 

NOW READY OF NEW TESTAMENT. 

Vol. 5. MATTHEW I to XXI.| Vol.7. LUKEI to JoHN 


Vol.6. MATTHEW XXII to 
ARK XVL. 





to 


Il 


VoL.8. von © se to AcTs 


Each Volume (complete in itself) contains upward of 
500 Sermon outlines and several thousand References, 


with% Blank Pages (in each Vol.) for Notes. 
half buckram cloth. Price, $1.50 each. 
RATEL Y.) Postpaid. 


Bound in 
(SOLD SEPA- 


“It is beyond gestion the best homiletic work that 
has been published, and isa treasury of just that sort 


of ean eh and help 


have ready to his hand. R —Christian at Work. 


which every pastor should 


“Full of help and inspiration in the preparation of 


sermons and in study of the Word.’ 
t ortan. 


~—Phila, Preshy- 


“Wecan, give it an conan unqualified commenda- 


tion.” —N. Y. Examine 


“No English or Ame a an preacher ts note has been 


omitted, and the list of works referr 
wide.” —N, ¥. Christ. Intelligencer. 


to is world 


* We do not hesitate to p qronounes this the most y* 
t is 


tically useful work of its kind at present extant. 


nota Commentary but a THESAURUS of sermons on 
texts, arranged consecutiv ely, chapter after chapter, and 


book after book.”—London Churchman. 


The Only Authorized 


Life of Spurgeon. 


FROM THE USHER’S DESK TO T 
TABERNACLE PULPIT. 


HE 


By Rev. R. SHINDLER, with § Portraits of Mr. Spur- 


geon, Family Portraits, and @Q other Illus 
tions—some full page—' —including Mr. Spur 
birth place; The Stockw ell Sevpanea: is 
and Study at Westw 


tra- 
seh 


Spurgeon at Men- 


tone, and other Tilustrations of equal interest. 


12mo, cloth, 
Copies eat postpvid, on receipt of price, by 


A, G, ARMSTRONG & SOK, ol Bash th 8 


if 
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Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
Wish to announce that they have just 
completed extensive alterations in their 


retail book department, and have n 
on sale all sets of standard works. 


ow 


They 


are prepared to furnish any book pub- 


lished at the lowest prices. 


Special attention is called to their 


mail order department, 

Any book ordered by mail will 
forwarded the same day order is 
ceived. 


be 
Te. 


Chas. L. Webster & Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pre Door Below 14th Bt, 
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The first of a notable series of articles by high authorities on 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES 





"READY | 
FRIDAY, | 
‘MARCH 2TH. .| 


will be a feature 
under the supervision of the authors. 


by Robert A. Woods, 


is the oonen chapter in 
among the Londor had be : r. Wi 


(June.) 


T. Elsing. 


Craig. 


APPEARS IN 


the seri: 
r is, who 
revelation. The Tiaeccrn tions { odielas 25) are drawn by Hugh Thomson, the English artist. 


FURTHER ARTICLES: 


The Children of the Poor in New York, by Jacob A. Riis. 
Life in New York Tenements, as Seen by a City Missionary, by Rev. William 


SCRIBNER’S FOR APRIL. 


“There will be given in these articles an accurate and comprehensive account of the actual te and 
conditions of the poor in large centers and the means which are being employed to better them 


The Illustrations 


of great importance. All are drawn by artists from life or from photographs taken 


The Social Awakening in London 


and to many readers the extent of the work 
ved for some time at Toynbee Hall, will be a 


(May. 


The Andover House Work in Boston, by Prof.Wm J Tucker. 

Among the Poor in Chicago, by Joseph Kirkland, author of “ Zury.” (July.) 
The Schools for Street Arabs in Paris, by Edmund R. Spearman. 

The Poor in the Great Cities of Italy, by Madame Mario. 

Laws and Agencies to Protect the Poor and Prevent Pauperism, by Oscar 


A London Riverside Parish, by Walter Besant. 


Another important series is begun in the April issue, entitled 


HISTORIC MOMENTS 





by eye-witnesses and participants in t 
were, of the culmination of Seventa, 
and is by Edmund G. Ross, 


em. 


Johnso’ 
AMUnE other subjects to be treated will be: 


The Chicago Fire. 
The First Word by Telephone. 


the aim of which is to give brief pen-plotares | of important a in oo pion, history, and invention, 

These articles a 
The first article is eutitied © ** The Impeachment 
, ex-Senator from Kansas, who was one of the seven Republican Senators 
who voted “Not Guilty’ with the Democrats, and so secured the acquittal of 


tantaneous hotographe. as as it 


sident Andrew 


The First News Message by Telegraph. 


The Last Spike of the Union Pacific. 


The Resumption of Specie Payment. 


Among other articles in this number are: 


*¢ Golden Mashonaland ”? in south Africa—* the future gold fields of the world.” 
Another fully illustrated article is E. 8. Nadal’s account of 
‘¢ The New Parks of the City of New York,” which describes that interesting region which has 
been thrown open to the public at the expense of more than nine million dollars. 


** Charles Keene of Punch,’ who died not long ago, after a connection with “ Punch” which 
extended from its earlier years, is sympathetically written about by George Somes Layard, 


his biographer. 


The Fiction of the number includes a second installment of Robert Grant’s s good-natured satire, 


“The Reflections of a Married Man,” and another installment of Stevenson's 


“Wrecker,” which 


brings the story up to the narrative of - ee man on whom the plot of the tale hinges. 


There are besides two short stories— 


Jase of Conscience,’ 
Blood Royal,” by William Maynadier Browne. 


The Point of View discusses “ Spare Time,” 


“ Politics and Public Opinion,” 
Copies are for sale at all news-stands, 25 cents. 


*by Beatrice Witte, and “ Of the 


and “* Maupassant.” 


Subscription, one year, $3.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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IN Walt Whitman. “Brother to the Sea.” 4 
+ The Frontispiece is a portrait of WALT By JULIAN RALPH, contains a descrip- 'A 


> WHITMAN, who also contributes 


INNEss’s great painting * 
? of the Shadow of Death.” 


a 


poem, entitled Death’s Valley, to accom- 
: pany a full-page engraving of GEORGE 
The Valley 
The portrait 


“> is froma painting by J. W. ALEXANDER. 
v, The Last Days of Shelley. 

AE An article by Signor Gurpo Brac, with 

VW new documents throwing light upon the 
i} cremation of the dead poet, and with 
We portraits of Italians still living who 
ic. Witnessed it. 

ki An Indian Fair in the Mexican 

4 Hot Country. 

¥. SYLVESTER BAXTER makes this subject 
-: the theme of a picturesque and attract- 
4 ive article. Tllustrated by ALICE Bar- 
v, BER STEPHENS. 

* La Cabane. 

a 


yy Canadiar. Habitant sketches, illustrated 
WA by C. S. REINHART. 

4 The Tempest, 

V, with Epwin A. ABBEY’s illustrations. 


: Another of MCLENNAN’s admirable 


tion of Lake Superior and the sur- aN 
rounding region, with illustrations by 


FREDERIC REMINGTON and CHARLES D 
GRAHAM. ae 
a 

The Danube Papers. ae 


From the Black Forest to the Black 

Sea. The third article in this series of S 4 
papers by F. D. MILLET, with illustra- 
tions from ALFRED PARSONS'’S and F. ql 
D. MILLET’s drawings. ope 


The World of Chance. Sy 
Second instalment of W. D. HowEL1s’s 
New Novel. 


Eleanore Cuyler. 7 
A short story, by RICHARD HARDING |}<4 
Davis, illustrated by C. D. Gipson, a 


Mrs Lake Region of America. 4 

y JAMES RICHARDSON, Western 
Bis of City Management. By Jut- a 
IAN RALPH. The Mystery of Columbus. 
By EuGene LAWRENCE. About Eng- 9p 
lish Public Schools. — Poems. By + 
THoMAS BAILEY ALpRICH, Louise I. @& 


4» A comment on the play is contributed : 
We by Mr. Lana, GUINEY, and MADISON CAWEIN, Re 
Ae Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. 4) 
4 » ~~ yan : 
ie HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YorK. 4 
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- HEADQUARTERS 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


New and Old. 


ly dS JISH Na 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
; CHEAP. 


CHOICE AND 
New Catalogs. 


TIBBALS BOOK 00., 26 Warren 8t., N. 


a 





are using | 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS Remington 


Calendar” with every order over $2.00, 
This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 


5-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


When calling, please ask to see Mr. Grant. 


BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 
A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled *‘ Happy Day 


Before Buying Books Write for Quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 


F. E, GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d 8t., N. Y. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 











VIEWS “trou spe." viet Bs, eviews, 
y filled 

taken. Send for aes Hat of ie of ee EXCRLSIOH 

VIEW CO., Bank Colorado Springs, Colo, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COS 


New Books. 


The Discovery 
America. 


With some account of Ancient 
America and the Spanish Conquest. 
By JoHN FisKE. With a steel portrait of 
Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old 
maps, several modern maps, fac-similes 
and other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

The discovery of America has never 
before been treated with the fullness and 


the wonderful charm of narrative which 
characterize this work. 


A Day at Laguerre’s 
and Other Days. 
By ¥. Horxryson Surru, au- 
thor of ‘“‘ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” 
*A White Umbrella in Mexico,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Ar beautiful book containing nine de- 
lightful sketches and stories, full of 


interesting incidents, and written with 
admirable humor and literary charm. 


San Salvador. 


By Mary Aenes Trvoxer, 
author of ‘‘ Two Coronets,” etc. $1.25. 


A story of poatier interest, describing 
an ideal method and order of ‘society and 
of life. It is not fantastic, but inspired 
by a lofty Lae eee to make life nobler 
and every way better. 


The Unseen Friend. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 


A little book emphasizing and illus- 
trating the great idea of the immediate 
presence of God among men. Like her 
_—, book, “As it is in Heaven,” 

his is singularly lofty and sweet in 
tone, and will at once uplift and charm 
its readers. 


of 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


, ll East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR APRIL. 


Agassiz at Penikese. By Prof. Dave STARR 
JORDAN. A grap! phic pen-portrait of great 
teacher of science. 


h, 
as put ferth by Galileo, received from the Catho- 
lic and Protestant Churches. 


Involuntary Movements. (Illustrated.) By Ee 
JOSEPH JASTROW. An interesting invest: Lae 
of the unconscious motions which guide the 
“muscle-reader. 


Orchestral Musical Inaqruments, _ eenaivates. ) 
By DANIEL SPILLANE. Jy ay he 
making the smaller — reed s that has 
been achieved in Ameri 


Rapid T Transit. Leguene. from the Census. 
By CARROLL D. WRIGHT. Contains much 
valuable information benging upon the growth of 
mileage, relative economy of motive powers, oper- 
ating expenses, etc 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


SCLENCE AND FINE ARTS; BACTERIA IN QUR DAIRY 
PRODUCTS; VARIATIONS IN CLIMATE; THE GREAT 
EARTHQUAKE OF PoRT ROYAL (dilustrated); BaD 
AIR AND BAD HEALTH; SKETCH OF JOHN AND WIL- 
LIAM BARTRAM. 








50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON &CO.,NEW YORK. 


END toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
294 and 396 W. S Boston, Mass., for 
lowest rates in all papers. 


THE LEADING MASARIOS | ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..902 Broedway.N ,¥ 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO 
THE ART OF TEACHING. 


. 

By JOSEPH BALDWIN, A.M., LL.D., author 
of ‘““Art of School Management,” etc. 
Vol. XTX of the International Educa- 
tion Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The hope of producing a book helpful to the great 
od of teachers Sey During 
u e' 





oO 
interest. From ear to year, inthe lig ht pe rience 
and study and id eriticism t these 1 lessons ‘ha ve been re- 

modeled. They are now submitted in thet form which 
seems to the author best calculated to aid teachers in 
Preparing themselves for their great work.”—From 


MARRIAGE AND DISEASE. 


A Study of Heredity and the More Impor- 
tant Family Degenerations. By S. A. 
K. STRAHAN, M.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1,25. 


The author believes that the doctrine of hereditary 
transmission of family characters, pathological as 
well as physiological, has by no means been accorded 
the general recognition which its importance de- 
mands. Itis his object to present in this volume a 
popular consideration of the laws of heredity in 
various aspects, especially as they concern the ten- 
dency to physical degeneration by ill-assorted mar- 
riages. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING. 


For the use of Training-Schools, Families, 
and Private Students. Compiled by 
CLARAS. WEEKs-SHAW, Graduate of the 
New York Hospital Training-School, 
and formerly Superintendent of Train- 
ing-School for Nurses, Paterson, N. J. Il- 
lustrated. Revised and ene edition. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

pressed information that rarely is found bewweeh the 
covers of one book of its kind. . Besides bein; 
index and having a glossary of unaccustomed 


words, it is followed by a copious body of questions 
oe emphasize and give point to the tcechine.” —The 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 BonpD STREET, NEW YorK. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


7 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

JULIUS CASAR. AND THE FOUN. 
DATION OF THE ROMAN IMPE- 
RIAL SYSTEM, By W. WarbrE Fow- 
LER, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
With maps, seven portraits of Cesar, 
and thirty-three other illustrations. 
Heroes of the Nations, Volume VI. 
12mo, Cloth, extra, $1.50; Half-Morocco, 
$1.75. 


‘The author takes the ground in his Preface that the 
organization of the Roman Empire was due in part to 
pre-existing tendencies, and was in part the result of 
the extraordinary intellect and force of Cesar, P 
The two leading themes of his book are, therefore, the 
tendencies of the age and the development of Cresar’s 
character. 

Tt is believed that this work, which embodies the 
results of the latest scholarship, will be accepted as 
the most trustworthy, as wellas the most attract- 
ive presentation of the dramatic events of the 
period that has ever been published in brief com- 
pass. 

“A volume of original importance, if only on 
account of its views of the relation of Cesar to the 


political and social ee of the Roman world of 
is time.””—Boston Globe. 





POLITICS AND PEN PICTURES AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. By HENRY 


W. HILLIARD. 8vo, gilt top, with por- 
trait, $3. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX 
DINNERS. Suggested by Mary E. 
NICOL. It will be noticed that the com- 
piler has not forgotten that the volume 
is to be published in leap year. 16mo. 
Gilt top, $1.25. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED NATION-~ 
AL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. With an appendix of 
abbreviations, Foreign Words and 
Phrases, List of Geographical Names, 
Scripture Proper Names, Forms of Ad- 
dresses, etc. With 350 engravings. 
1émo. 5c. 


THE QUESTION OF SILVER. By Louis 
R. EnrRicH, of Colorado. (No. LXX in 
the Quéstions of the Day Series.) 5c. 


A DREAM OF OTHER DAYS. A Ro- 
mantic Poem. By Lieut.-Col. Fife- 
Cookson, author of ‘ With the Armies 
of the Balkans,” etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


“Melodious verse. . ‘ irring poem. Will 
im oa be read with eT. »—Court Journal, 
mdon. 


*,* Descriptive prespectus of the “Questions of the 
Day,” * Heroes of the Nations ” and of the companion 
senties of the “ Story, gf the Nations * sent on applica- 
tion, as also copies of Pptnam’s Quarterly pulletin, 

“Notes on New Rooks ! 2 


tee : 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 


SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By H. P. Lippon, D.D., etc. Crown, 8vo, pp. xii, 356, $2.00. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PASSIONTIDE: 


Sermons bearing chiefly on the Passion of 
our Lord, 


1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.00, 


HOME PRAYERS, WITH TWO SERVICES 


FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
By JAMES MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo, 151 pages, $1.00. 


“ Of these prayers we can hardly trust, ourselves to 

their No adjective occurs to_us as fit describe 

; ir odern Churche and soul-uplifting power.”— 
Church, 


THE ORACLES OF GOD: 


Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent of 
Biblical Inspiration and the Special Sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament Scriptures 
atthe Present Time. 

By W. SANDAY, M.A.,, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 
160, $1.50. 

“This book is extremely interesting as indicating 
the lines upon which it is pro reconcile the 


the advanced criticism of the 
ag ‘Testashens, 





reverent tone of Professor Sanday’s work is ‘all that 
could be deatred, and, in this particular, it stands in 
refreshin, contrast with some similar undertakings 
of recent date.”—Living Church. 


THE STORY OF THE EXODUS, 


Told in Simple Language for Children. 
By FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND, Author of “The 
Story of Genesis.” With a Map and 29 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
“ The narrative is very well told, the religious and 


moral duties of the Ley ic Law being set out in sim- 
ple language.”’—Church 


HAPPINESS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE; 


Or, ‘*The Secret of the Lord.’’ A Series of 
Practical Considerations. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM CLAVELL INGRAM, M.A., 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral and 
Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Leicester. Crown 8vo, 
$2.25, 


“ This is a volume of Lenten addresses. 


judg omke 8) piritual wisdom, and gracious insight for 
lustration more than origina inte’ 

a a a These gifts the author has in abundance.” 

Independent. 


15 East (6th Street, New York. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 





EASTER IN 8T. PAUL'S. 


Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. 


New and Cheaper Edition in one volume. Crown 


8vo, $2.00. 


WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. 


» ren ey PRAEGER. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This book, which is i outcome of Dr. Praeger’s 
lite long intimacy with Wagner, is a remarkably 
clear, sympathetic and unprejudiced history of the 
man and the composer, jially vatuable fcr its 
frank discussion of oplacden dt, life usually treated 
with hesitation by his biographers Dr. ger had 
the privilege of reading er’s. autobiography in 
it and thus was able to verify his observa- 
tions by Wagner’: own statements 


BEGGARS ALL: A NOVEL. 


By Miss L, DOUGALL. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“This is one of the strongest as well as most origi- 
nal romances of Se year. . . The plot is extraor- 
perme —— of the story is powerfuland 
asterpiece of restrained and 
lagitimate draimatic 1 fiction.” —Literary World. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. AN- 
DREWS. 


September, 186% By to September, 1890. By A. K. H. B., 
——— of “The Recreations of a Couutry Parson,” 





Vor 1865-1878. 8vo, pp. x, 318, $3.00. 
Vol. II. (In preparation.) 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLION- 
ATRE 


Showing how much easier *) is to make a million than 
tospend it. Edited by B. B. WEST. Crown 8vo, 


“It is a curious book. It pictures very graph- 
ically the self-denials invoived in mone -getting, the 
discomfort that comes from the possession of ee, 
and the difficulties a man of wealth is sure to mee 
who tries to use his wealth for the benefit of his fel- 
low-men. . « The hookis well worth reading asa 
—_ in political economy, social science and morals. 

od ye forth some very importa rtant truths in a pungent 

taking way.’’—Bosten Traveller. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 
of Ginagow 2 in 1891. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, $8 


THE BRETHREN OF MOUNT ATLAS: 


Bein the. be rst Part ofan African ‘Fhecsenh- 
ry. By Hue M. TUTFIELD, 
F. R. G. = Author of “El ae 3 . 7 Miles 
Ride through Marocco.” Crown 8vo, $1.5 








A NEW LIGH 


(Branch 189 La Salle St. Calumet Building). 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, ana other new fear "4 worty 
eosin: Sop Catalogue free, 


Mention this 
LT & CO 16 Beek mas Street, New ¥ ark 


eg ren l., L. L. Davis, Manager. 

















, $1,000 in Four Cash Prizes 

* ($500, $250, $150 and $100) 

t And Good Commissions besides! 3 

#% for New Subscribers to our bright, useful, 

y lilustrated Magazine. For the farmer, road 
maker, street commissioner, civil engineer, 
town and county officer-—FOR EVERYBODY. 

3 $2 a year, 20 cts. a copy. 

% Address, “GOOD ROADS,’ 

3 6G Potter Building, N.Y. City. 
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EDUCATION. 


AHPORD BRADFORD 
For the higher 


BRADEOR D AGCADEM education of 


young women.Full corps competent teachers. The new 
wing ready in — er single and double eae 
Courses in Art and Literature. lar 
course begips wre witht the it se Se a a is ES to 

Miss 1DAC- ALLEN. ’f Principals. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERY’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seek — positions and those 
wishing a change at an incre salary, should ad- 
dress C. B. KUGGLES & Co, (Palace Hote ‘Buildin ’, 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 


Colleges for on men. 
Prosvect Street, CLEVELAND, Obto. 


WANTED. 


WANTED, as Housekeeper 1 Mother’s Assist- 
ant, a capable, experienced wo: who is familiar 
with the care of anice house and t the ‘directi = serv- 
ants. She will be expected to take entire c of 
the \ oa and at times to assist in the care of 
children. The best of references will be 
For particulars please address, P. 8. M., 
INDEPENDENT. 
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PICTURES, ETC. 





THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
For STEREOP TICONS. Our PATENT. 


MULTI-FOCAL 


ATTACHMENT. 
PRODUCES PICTURES From!2 To2OFEET AT 
ANY [ ISTANCE WITHOUT CHANGING THe OBJECTIVE 


RIPTIVe To QUEEN&Co. PHILA. 








MUSIC. 





Music for Haster. 


Christ our Passover. Qt. and cho., Marsh, 
2 cents. All Hail. Qt. and cho., Hoyt, 15 
cents. I Will Sing. Solos and cho., Farmer, 
2cents. Crown Him Everlasting King. Qt. 
and cho., Warren, licents. Christour Pass- 
over. Qt. and cho., Whiteley, 50 cents. Early 
at the Peep of Day. Solo., Van-Lennep, 15 
cents. Christ the Lord is Risen. Solo, Qt. and 
cho., Holden, 25 cents. Angels Roll the Rock 
Away. Anthem, Holden, 25 cents. He is Risene 
Solo and Qt., Dressler, 15 cents. Alleluia: 
Christ it Risen. Qt. and cho., Danks, 30 cents, 
Angels Roll the Rock. Solos, etc., Thomas, 25 
cents. Awake Glad Soul. Process. march and 
cho.. Holden, 30 cents. Christ the Lord is 
Risen Qt. andcho., Williams,15 cents. Sing- 
ing of Birds. Qt. and cho., Warren, 30 cents. 
Fill the Font with Roses. Qt. and cho... War- 
ren, 30 cents. Christ’s Resurection. S.S.Ser- 
vice No.7, Danks,5 cents. Merrily the Faster 
Bells. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Over Mt. Olivet. 
Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Ye Happy Easter Dau. 
Carol, Danks, 5 cents. First Easter Day. 
Carol, Whiteley, 5cents. Carol Ann uals, 1to 
17, various authors, 5 cents each. 

Complete catalogues free on application. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 











For Musicat Peope. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 





and Chur-hes. Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. F. W. Root’s New Course in Singing 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 


— eas scp apt methods in existence. Price of 
each volume $1.50 in paper; $2.00in cloth. Story 
of a Musical Life, by Geo. F. Root, A most 


fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known composers. Price $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children, Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs, The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 132 pages. 
Price so cents, Anthem Jewels, by ii P. 
Danks. Anthems for opening and closin 
services, offertory, etc., etc.. 64 pages. Brice 

cents. Collections of Latest and Best 

ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 

THE MUSICAL VisiTOR contains anthems and 
voluntaries for choirs and organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 

- Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.s0a year. Special 
terms to clubs, 
—PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Musie Co. The Joh 
900 Wabash Ave.. Chicago | “ay Sern Syst Co 








DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR! 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the vaper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us.ona postal card, the name and address te 

which he would like the paper sent, 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO, 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN & STEBBINS, 
$31 HYMNS. $30. PER 100 COPIES, 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 





THE BICLOW & MAIN Co. 
8} Bangolph St,. Chicago. 


Financial. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY. 


OvR readers know that THE INDEPEND- 

ENT is always conservative in discussing 

individual enterprises. railway or indus- 

trial. The Canadian Pacific Railway, 

however, plays such an important part in 
our railway problem, and is such a factor 
in matters pertaining to our relations with 

Canada, that a brief study of this road 
from its public side is of much practical 

importance. 

A number of events,ending with the half- 
breed rebellion in Manitoba, convinced 
the leaders in the Dominion of Canada 
that if the British provinces north of the 
United States were to be held together 
there must be good communication be- 
tween them. That was the political con- 
sideration. Next, but in a less degree, Eng- 
land saw the importance of a new route to 
India and to her other possessions in or 
near the Pacific Ocean. The building and 
improving of the Canadian Pacific was, 
therefore, encouraged in Great Britain, 
and subsidies granted to steamers con- 
necting with the road both on the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific, on condition that these 
should be availa le for national service in 
case of war. The grants of the Dominion 
of Canada in money, guarantees and 
lands (turned into cash or bonded) to the 
Canadian Pacific amounts to the large 
total of $215,361,700. This is the price so 
far paid by Canada for a line from ocean 
to ocean on British soil, conceived to be a 
political and military necessity. In 1890, 
the gross earnings of the system were 
$15,000,000, the working expenses $9,000,- 
000, and the fixed charges $3,750,000. 
From the surplus a 1% supplementary 
dividend was paid, the Dominion having 
guaranteed 3¢ till August, 1893. 

The population of the Dominion in 1889 
was 9,075,855, that of the United States in 
1890 being 62,622,250. Since an even 
greater disparity exists between the wealth 
and commerce of the two countries, and 
since we know that the Canadian Pacific 
‘runs for (say) two thousand miles through 
a country either a perfect wilderness, or 
mountainous, or producing very little, the 
question may well be asked how the road 
manages to earn so large an annual sum 
from the carriage of British persons and 
property. The answer is simple: Canadian 
commerce cannot give it a fraction of the 
transportation it can easily handle and 
which it must carry if it would earn fixed 
charges, to say nothing of dividends. The 
road enters the United States at a dozen 
places and competes actively and persist- 
ently for the carriage around through 
Canada of American products moving 
from one American town or city to an- 
other; products which some American 
railroad is anxious to transport, but of 
which it is deprived by its Canadian rival, 
sometimes on a ‘‘ cut” rate (7. e., a rate 
below the published tariff of charges). 

This bad condition of things has slowly 
grown up around us, without our noticing 
it asa nation or thoroughly understand- 
ing what was being done. To-day these 
Canadian routes are established and have 
earned the friendship of certain sections 
of our country because of the low rates 
given to them. These sections object to 
any interference with the routes through 
Canada because of the fear of losing these 
forced low railway charges. If logic could 
move these people they would long ago 
have been convinced; but the case seems 
with them to have got beyond logic. Pro- 
tection to American industries is our 
policy, a policy which has amply demon- 
strated itself by its magnificent results; 
but how unfair to refuse free admit- 
tance to the Canadian manufacturer while 
allowing the Canadian railroad to come 
in at will; to grant protection to the 
American producer while refusing it to 
the American railway. Here is a foreign 
road, built by national aid for a special 
purpose, whose materials have paid no 
duty and whose paid wages are not ad- 
justed to our standard, which is allowed 
to go to the shipper at New York, Chicago 
or San Francisco, and by concessions in 
charges secure his shipment for transit 
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can road, which pays high wages and 
whose every duty as an American corpo- 
ration has been faithfully fulfilled,must do 
one of two disagreeable things: it must 
lower its charges to the foreign standard 
—which means loss—or give up the ship- 
ment altogether. It is true that in this 
case the shipper gets the benefit of a lower 
rate, but such an argument is fallacious; 
it would justify smuggling. Indeed, the 
whole competition of the Canadian rail- 
ways for the carriage of American prod- 
ucts is very much like the methods of the 
smuggler. 

It is an open secret that the leaders of 
the Dominion are much concerned about 
the failure of Canada to advance in popu- 
lation and wealth as fast as the United 
States. The fact is clear that the Cana- 
dian Pacific has no ground for hoping 
that Canadian traffic will ever, as far as 
we can now see, be large enough in vol- 
ume to support so long a line of railway. 
Meanwhile the ambition of the Canadian 
Pacific’s officers is growing faster than the 
traffic. Its reports hint at good dividends 
after 1893 from actual earnings. Its ra- 
tio of working expenses is lower than on 
American roads, because its lines and 
equipment have not yet needed the yearly 
expense which later on they will require. 
The problem then is: Given a gradual in- 
crease in operating cost and, after 1893, 
the cessation of Government dividends, 
how shali earnings be increased so as to 
equal these two increases in expense? 
Canada cannot supply this required traffic, 
so the answer is that it must come from 
American products competed for and 
taken away from our own railroads. This 
is what is happening now and what must, 
under present conditions, continue with 
increasing sharpness. The sections of 
which Boston and St. Paul are the capi- 
tals, have not granted justice in this mat- 
ter to American roads. There is some- 
thing in the argument of these cities that 
transit through Canada has now been so 
long acceded to, that business has settled 
itself on those lines and become a sort of 
vested right. Conceding some force in 
this, yet the whole country ought to be 
enough interested in the principle at stake 
to find some way of relieving our United 
States railways from this foreign and irre- 
sponsible competition. The very least we 
can do is to allow our own roads to meet 
the rates of their Canadian competitors 
without subjecting themselves to the pen- 
alties of the Interstate Commerce Act 
therefor. 


+> 
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THE LAWYERS SURETY COM- 
PANY. 


LAWYERS, bankers, capitalists and gentle- 
men connected with financial institutions 
will be interested in the Lawyers’ Surety 
Company, which has just been organized 
in this city, with a paid-up capital of 
$500,000. The Company, as its name indi- 
cates, makes a specialty of corporate 
suretyship, such as giving bonds for ad- 
ministrators, executors, guardians, re- 
ceivers, security for costs, etc. All kinds 
of bonds of indemnity, with the exception 
of fidelity bonds, will be issued. The 
President of the Company is Joel B. Er- 
hardt, who is well known as the recent 
Collector of the Port of New York. Mr. 
Erhardt was born in Pennsylvania, was 
educated in Vermont, and has lived in New 
York for more than fifty years. Besides 
being Police Commissioner and United 
States Marshal, he was Republican candi- 
date for mayor several years ago, and has 
held many offices of public trust. The 
Vice President of the Company is James 
R. Cuming, the well-known lawyer, and a 
member of the firm of Vanderpoel, Cum- 

ing & Goodwin. The Secretary, Mr. Sperry, 
who has been'private secretary to five Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury and three Collect- 
orsof the Port of New York, was formerly 
a member of the Assembly. He isa lawyer 
by profession and a gentleman of wide 
acquaintance. The Treasurer of the Com- 
pany is Mr. James E. Granniss, President 
of the Tradesmen’s National Bank. In 
addition to the gentlemen above named 





the Board of Directors include the follow-' 


ing: Sherman W. Knevals, of Knevals & 
Perry; Louis Cass Ledyard, of. Carter & 
Ledyard; Simon H. Stern, of Stern & 
Kingsbury; Robert A. Granniss, Vice 


President Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
Henry W. De Forest, of De Forest & 
Weeks; Robert D. Benedict, of Benedict 
& Benedict; Carlisle Norwood, of Nor- 
wood & Co hall; David McCluré, of 
Turner, McClure & Rolston: John I. 
Waterbury, Vice President Manhattan 
Trust Co.; Joseph G. Stearns, of Old Col- 
ony Safe Deposit Co., Boston; George von 
L. Meyer, ton; John Kean, Jr., Presi- 
dent National State Bank, Elizabeth, N. 
J.; Adrian H. Joline, of Butler, Stillman 
& Hubbard, New York; George W. Wick- 
ersham, of Strong & Cadwallader; Henry 
G. Ward, of Robinson, Bright, Biddell & 
Ward, New York; Artemas H. Holmes, 
of Holmes & Adams; Felfx Rackemann, 
of Balch & Rackemann, Boston; James R. 
Pitcher, General Manager Mutual Acci- 
dent Assoclation; George D. DeWitt, of 
DeWitt & Lockwood; John Greenough; 
Fravklin B. Lord; Hon. David C. Robin- 
son, Mayor of Elmira, N. Y., and Samuel 
Spencer. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


SoME anxiety exists in financial circles 
about the final outcome of the argument 
upon the Bland Silver bill, which began 
on the 22d. The ‘‘street” is less con- 
cerned about the actual passage of such a 
bill in the House than the effect of such a 
proceeding in Europe. English journals 
have persistently misrepresented the true 
state of feeling upon the silver question in 
this country. They have ignorantly, if 
not malignantly, treated it as a political 
question; whereas, in reality, itisa strictly 
territorial question; the -best elements of 
both parties in the East being firmly op- 
posed to free coinage without international 
agreement. Should the House show too 
great a disposition to pander to Western 
silver schemes, the result may be in effect 
another blow at foreign confidence in 
American securities. It will also be un- 
fortunate for the cause of an International 
Conference. English monometallists are 
treating the approaches of the United 
States with sneering disdain instead of 
proper courtesy. For instance, the London 
Ecmomist, the leading financial journal of 
Great Britain, says: 

“What we are asked to do is to offer 
bribes to all and sundry, so as to induce 
them to legislate in favor of silver. We 
are, to use the words of the report, ‘ to offer 
inducements to the United States, to the 
Latin Union and to such other States as 
may be deemed advisable.’ in order to bring 
them into the conference. But in whose 
interest is that conference proposed? The 
suggestion that it should be called emanates 
from the United States and is dictated very 
largely, as Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs ad- 
mitted, by political considerations. Why, 
then,should we make ourselves the cat’spaw 
of the United States politicians and under- 
take to offer ‘inducements’ to these States 
to engage in fruitless negotiations? We 
have not the inducements to offer, and if we 
had, why should we act the part of the 
briber?”’ 

Such a piece of British stubborness, or 
perhaps stupidity, is rare and not at all in 
keeping with the dignity of the journal 
uttering these words. Worse still; it is 
discouraging to the advocates of an Inter- 
national Conference.’ However, the bi- 
metallic movement has made rapid 
progress in England, and the fiow of spleen 
exhibited by the Economist is not likely 
to strengthen its cause in the eyes of those 
disposed to a fair, candid discussion. 








There is one point concerning business 
complaints that should not be lost sight 
of; that is, the grumbling comes from 
the capitalist class—not from the masses. 
It is cheapness or overproduction that is 
complained of rather than under consump- 
tion. There is too much competition and 
waste of capital to permit profits in busi- 
ness on a former scale. The irresistible 
tendency toward combined and econom- 
ical effort injures capital for the time be- 
ing, displaces many in the higher levels of 
employment, and gives rise to more com- 
plaints than usual so long as this sort of 
revolutionary processcontinues. It would 
not be fair, however, to judge the national 
progress by the temporary ills of readjust- 
ments like these. A greater and vastly 
more important factremains. The masses 
are well employed at good wages; and 
nearly all that they consume is wonderfully 
‘cheap and plentiful. While this condition 
lasts, business cannot be considered upon 
any other than a solid foundation, and 





confidence may justly remain undisturbed. 


Cheap cotton, cheap iron, etc., will dis- 
gruntle some; but, if we look upon the 
other side of the ledger, ample compensa- 
tion will be found; for low-priced staples 
inevitably stimulate other branches of 
manufacture, and the people’s ability to 
consume remains unimpaired. 


The combination fever is at its hight; 
and it is almost impossible to keep track of 
the innumerable combines, agreements, 
etc., in progress in both railroad and man- 
ufacturing circles. The Reading deal has 
been followed by rumors of varying truth 
concerning alliances between the Erie, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Norfolk and Western 
and Richmond Terminal properties. In- 
deed, the prophecies that were made at 
the time of passing the Interstate Com. 
merce law, that the whole United States 
would in time be parceled out between a 
few vast railroad corporations seem likely 
to be realized sooner than was ever ex- 
pected. The Reading, the Pennsylvania, 
the Richmond Terminal and the Vander- 
bilt systems are all passing through a 
process of consolidation on the most gi- 
gantic scale; and the end is not seen; for 
these concerns are still engaged in swal- 
lowing up.all minor corporations that can 
in any way compete at a most astonishing 
rate. Nor is the combination mania con- 
fined to railroads. The American Sugar 
Refining Company has at last acquired 
control of the Philadelphia sugar refiner- 
ies, including the anti-trust Mr. Spreck- 
els. The fact may possibly be denied 
technically, but practicelly the further 
elimination of cutting prices has been ac- 
complished. Upon no other ground can 
the listing of the $25,000,000 additional 
shares be accounted for. The terms are 
not made public, and in some quarters it 
is believed the arrangement is such that 
Mr. Spreckels will keep up the semblance 
of hostility to pacify public opinion; but 
this is one of the mysteries. The Sugar 
Trust will now be in a position to earn 
larger profits until new competition 
arises. In spite of recent advances, the 
shares still hold an indifferent position as 
collateral in the street. Efforts toward 
a copper combination are in progress for 
controlling the world’s production; and 
this time the movement appears to ema- 
nate from the big holders of Calumet and 
Anaconda, who are not discouraged at the 
memorable collapse of the French Copper 
Syndicate only a few years ago. There 
are also efforts on foot to form combines 
in the carpet, rubber, umbrella and ribbon 
industries; all with the same view of re- 
stricting competition and sustaining 
prices. Some of them are started by pro- 
fessional promoters; others by parties di- 
rectly interested. 

Adverse and favorable matters have so 
closely counterbalanced each other in 
Wall Street that the week’s changes were 
unimportant. On the Stock Exchange 
there was a confident undertone, in spite 
of bearish demonstrations; the feeling 
being that with the advent of spring an 
active and better market would follow. 
For the time being the bulls have several 
drawbacks to encounter. The legality of 
the Reading deal will be a matter of dis- 
pute for weeks and possibly months to 
come before being finally settled. This 
is a factor of uncertainty affecting a large 
group of stocks, many of which are already 
held at such high figures that shrewd in- 
vestors and speculators not connected with 
insiders are shy of them. Some of the 
coal stocks which have been held in strong 
boxes for years have lately come on the 
market in unusual quantities. Neverthe- 
less there are ready buyers for all offered, 
and the leaders of the Reading combina- 
tion show unlimited confidence in per- 
fecting their plans. Another uncertainty 
is the course of silver legislation, as well 
as the condition of the money market. It 
seems probable, however, that next month 

will clear the outlook for both of these 
points more definitely. Another factor of 
consequence is the crop situation. Altho 
too early to estimate the damage to winter 
wheat from the last cold snap, it is com- 
paratively safe to anticipate a continued 
foreign demand for grain, extending pos- 
sibly over another year; for the impover- 





ishment in Europe is so great that farmers 


over large districts, especially in Russia, 
will be unable to raise anything like an 
ordinary crop. Railroad earnings continue 
satisfactory, and while this lasts stocks 
are naturally well held. In the first week 
of March 87 roads reported an increase of 
nearly 12% cent. over last year; and the 
same rate was reported for 22 roads in the 
second week. The decreases were small, 
and confined to a few Southern and South- 
western lines. A heavy grain movement 
helps the Northwestern roads. Our for- 
eign trade also continues in good shape. 
There is the probability that exports will 
be sustained longer than usual, and if im- 

rts be moderate we may look for gold 
imports at a later period. The Richmond 
Terminal scheme was not very enthusias- 
tically received; probably because too im- 
mense for ready comprehension. The 
general opinion was that it offers the best 
way out of serious difficulties, and fairly 
recognizes conflicting interests. It reduces 
capitalization, $44,000,000; lessens fixed 
charges. $1,814,000; provides for the float- 
ing debt, and proposes to lessen expenses 
by further concentration of management. 
Its promoters claim other important ad- 
vantages; but these are enough to lessen 
the stigma that has attached to many of 
the Southern roads, and which has been 
aggravated by the consequences of cheap 
cotton. 


. 








Business was dull, being somewhat de- 
layed by unfavorable weather. The chief 
complaint is about low prices, not distri- 
bution. Clearings at the leading cities 
of the United States last week were 157 
heavier than last year. Wheat was 
lower, having declined 2 cents within 
two weeks, owing to evidence of abun- 
dant supplies both for home and export. 
Cotton also declined for like reasons, 
having touched 6 cents for spot. The 
demand for iron was somewhat stimu- 
lated by lower prices, but is still depressed 
by Southern competition. The dry goods 
trade is fairly active, and a good distribu- 
tion of staple woolens and cotton is in 
progress at the West. The boot and shoe 
trade is also improving. 


In the money market there is little 
change. Low rates continue in spite of 
decreasing reserves. Call loans on stocks 
ruled 14@2¢; tho some lenders are now 
asking 2@3%. Time money is more active 
at 83@4¢ from one to five months. The 
April settlements are near. Commercial 
paper is in moderate supply and fair de- 
mand. About $2,000,000 currency was 
shipped to the interior last week, and, as 
the banks only gained about $700,000 from 
the Sub-Treasury, the gain of $3,250 in 
surplus reserve in Saturday’s averages was 
not actual. Since the middle of February 
the bank reserves have shrunk from $33,- 
600,000 to $16,200,000. Chicago reports a 
plentiful supply of currency and coin, 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Exchange for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


, Bid. } Bid. 
America............+++ 207 |Manhattan............ 130 
American Ex......... 153 |Mechanics’............ 188 
Broadway. ......-...+. 270 | Mech & Traders’. ... 180 










Butch. & Drovers’.... 


182 |Mercantile.... 
Chase National.. 425 


Merchants’.... 
Merchants’ Ex 
if) | Metropolitan... 






Fourth National...... 195 cxccecgee Bae 
Galiatin National.... 315 |Republic....... ...... 170 
3 vat’ 400 |Sea f 74 








. Daccgeee, a 
Lincoln National..... 400 ‘Western National.... 118 


BANK STOCKS, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
were as follows: 


American Exchange 158 | Commerce ore 





186 
Broadway bee bondeeds 276 «=| Continental.......... 132 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ 185 | Hanover . dol 
SE: Ss5ssesvécudme 128 Importers’&Traders’ 605 
Chatham.............. 426 | Southern............. 10 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

March 19. March12. Differences. 

OO ee $494,659,700 $492.934,000 Inc. $1,725,700 
Spec 99,741,:00 100,455,800 Se : 

Legal tenders... 50,035,500 48,734,800 Inc. 1,300,700 

"cian 534,308,000 531,976,600 Inc. 2,331,400 

5,564,400 5,571,100 Dec. ° 6,700 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








Ee $99,741,200 $100,455,800 Dec. $714,600 
Legal tenders... 50,035,500 48,754,800 Inc. 1,300,700 
Total reserve.. $149,776,700 $149,190,609 Inc. | $536,100 
Reserve required a 
against dep’ts. 133,577,000 132,994,150 Inc. 582,850 
Excess of re- 
serve oeve 
lega] require- ae 
SEs savcnenuito 16,199,700 16,196,450 Inc. 3,25) 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull and 
nominal. Rates for actual business were 
as follows: Sixty-days’ si om 4,853@4.86; 

, 4.88@4.882; 
commercial, 4,848, ' 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...-The net earnings of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway for January, 1892, were 
$54,181.38. 

....The Commercial Cable Company 
have declared a cnacterty, dividend of 
134 payable April 1st his Company 
embraces the Mackay-Bennett cables, and 
E. C. Platt is the Treasurer of the Com- 
pany. 

...-The Great Alta irrigation district 
system of canals at Traver, Cal., has been 
completed and is running full of water, 

ractically irrigating 180,000 acres of 
oad, Five hundred canals and distribu- 
ting ditches are in operation. 


....We are indebted to the General 
Freight Department of the Union Pacific 
Railway fora statement of the acreage 
and condition of winter wheat in Kansas 
showing that in the thirty-two counties 


past by the road the acreage is 1,447,- 


000, an increase of 100,000 over last year’s 
acreage. 


.We are glad to notice that the Lin- 
coln National Bank of this city has found 
it necessary to enlarge its accommoda- 
tions and has purchased from the New 
York Central Railroad a plot of land 75 
feet front adjoining the bank building in 
Forty-second Street and will erect a 
building suitable for its needs. 


.The seventeenth annual convention 
of ‘the American Bankers’ Association will 
be held in San Francisco on September 
th and 8th. The Executive Cuenell of 
the Association has been instructed to pre- 
pare a bill tobe introduced into the Legis- 
latures of the various States to either 
abolish davs of grace on promissory notes, 
etc., or to establish some basis for uniform 
observance. At present the laws of the 
States are dissimilar. The bankers do not 
care whether the proposed bill provides 
for days of grace or not. All they want 
is uniformity of action. 


....-The New York and New England 
Railroad is to be congratulated upon the 
accession of Mr. Charles Parsons to the 
presidency. Mr. Parsons assumed con- 
trol of the Rome. Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad when its fortunes were at a 
low ebb. When it was sold to the New 
York Central the road was in a most ex- 
cellent condition. paying regular divi- 
dends and the stock selling at above par. 
Mr. Parsons is a very able railroad mana- 
ger, and we predict good results from _ his 
connection with the New York and New 
England. 


....-The Grand Jury of the United 
States District Court at Boston, on the 
14th inst. returned indictments against 
Asa P. Potter, President; Col. Jonas H. 
French and Thomas H. Dana. These men 
were charged with every conceivable vio- 
lation of the National Banking act in con- 
nection with the wrecking of the Maverick 
National Bank. If the guilty parties con- 
nected with the wrecked Philadelphia 
banks could have been followed up with 
equal diligence and effect it would have 
been an assurance to the public that 
wrong doing of this character would cer- 
tainly receive its just deserts. 


. The Congress of the United States can 
confer a very great benefit upon the people 
of this country by restoring to use frac- 
tional currency. At present. large sums of 
money are transmitted by mail by means of 

postage stamps and postal notes. Merchants 
who receive large quantities of postage 
stamps find them difficult to dispose of, and 
the use of postal notes requires a visit to a 
post office and a fee to procure them, and 
are no safer to send than post ge stamps, 
as the Government does not guarantee 
their safety. We urge, therefore, the 
Congress to pass a law based upon a 
deposit of gold providing for the issue 
of fractional currency in amounts to meet 
the public demand. 


..Chicago is a big city which has 
many tall buildings. It will have the 
largest Exposition, undoubtedly, that the 
world has ever seen. We are prepared, 
therefore, for the great things which are 
occasionally sent by telegraph from 
Chicago, the last being that the largest 
syndicate ever formed has been perfected 
in that city with a nominal capital of 
$5,000,000, the object of the corporation 
being to undertake trusts and agencies of 
every description, the issuing and guar- 
anteeing of capital for companies, the con- 
trol of gilt-edge American properties, in- 
cluding manufacturing establishments, 
steam and street railroads and nearly 
everything of a financial character, 





....At a meeting of the Directors of _ 
Western Union Telegraph Com 
held on the 9th inst., a dividend of 3 pe 
cent. was declared payable on and 
the 15th day of April next, and the fol 
lowing statement was submitted: 


The net revenues of the quarter 

ending March 3ist, instant, based 

upon nearly completed returns 

for Senay, rial returns for 
en ty the 

business “March, will be about $1,550,000 90 
Add surplus January MBs sccscs seeeee 12,856,617 11 


$14,406,617 11 





From which op: ropriati ——, 
Interest on bonds......... 
Sinking funds. Seatdieneisice tare aD % 242,330 00 


Leaves a balance of...............+++ $14,164,287 11 
It requires fora Svidend of 14 per 
cent. on the capital stock.......... 1,077,408 11 








Deducting which, leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend, s6 ced ». - - $13,086,879 00 


....Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange, on the 
15th and 16th insts., were the following 
lots: 


6 shares Empire and Bay State Tel. Co. (4 per 
cont. ss vane guaranteed by Western 
40 Pp — Otto Pungs Silk Throwing Co., of Col- 
Cs in cant Dikden x sovdbst $6 Pate so 0 090% ¢ 20 
er * ei9 nt. and . Rd. Co. 7 per cent. neni, 


91 
$7,000 F b— Valley Coal Co. first mort. 6 per 
cent. bonds, due 1908 3U 





$25,000 Forty-eccond St., Manhattanville and St. 
Nicholas Ave. first mort. 6s, due 1910....110% 
$20,000 Hannibal and St. Jos. Rd. Co. : = oon 





comeees, Dc dnchebteapeces se ee 116% 
$20,000 lowa Loan and Trust Co. 5 a ‘cent. de- 
benture bonds, due 1901.......... ..... 0 91 


$20,000 Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Ra Co. 
fines maset. TO, Guo TOOT.........cccccccsescce 1194 
=e. Alb. and Sus. first mort. consol 6s, due 
7,000 M., K. and T. second mort. 4s, due 1900.50 
10, 000 a C. Special Tax Bonds, Trust cert.. 
500" — Sutro Tunnel Co. (unassessable), ($10 
200 shares itobinson Cons. Mining Co., Col. .: ( 
Peoscvcteccceccrecscceees 46 cents per share. 


496 shares Brooklyn city Nc anc cocahon de 176% 
200 shares Des eines end Fort Dodge Rd... .638 
ce egnawes Laclede Gaslight Co. w: — cdennnd "18% 
ares N. Y. Bowery Fire Ins. re 
31 OOD cit ty A of N. Y. 5 per cent. sold. omnanitats 


reg. 8 . due BR ciyeesnKctbedestocnsess 
20 shares rin S. Life Ins. Co. stock... .........6s m 
$6,000 Oswego ons Rome Rd. Co. first mort. 7s. 
sha cligednocseseates-ccceses 13014 


16 shares eee icant alienate ede 2 
55 shares Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co..... 66 


20 shares Manhattan Life Ins.Co.............. 475 
100 shares Atlantic Avenue Rd. Co............. 108 
10 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co........ 165 








VERMILYE & 00., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OF 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 





Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








TTERS 
ae INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANEDRS. Xo 89 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm loans except in the 
One in which Minneapolis is located. 
‘ull iculars and satisfactory references given 
on application. 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
it So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROANOKE, v. oa 
1S882-Population 40@ 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 


oke. Increase of Ro uw — and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to a Ly Roanoke. Wall be ad 
oansw aa? all corresponden 

RANCIS B. KEMP & CO., ke, Va. 








Ican place your idle funds with solid, conserva- 
tive national banks in the best towns in Texas, and 
send you their six-months certificate of deposit bear- 
ing interest from four to five per cent. (4 to 5 per cent.) 
per annum. For official statements of banks and 
other particulars address 


A. HANSL, 
Investment Broker & Financial Agent.. 
Room 314, North Texas Bank Building. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





WHY will people who have had little or no experience continue 
to invest their own money, and as a consequence continue to lose 
it, when there are reliable Eastern men living in the West who have 
made alite study of the business, and have universally been success- 
ful? Local Eastern reterences ot high character given. 


THE GILBERT ARNOLD LAND CO.,West Superior, Wis. 





- | Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Railway and 
Warehouse Company. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 17TH, 189. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF 
THE RICHMOND AND WEST POINT 
TERMINAL RAILWAY AND WARE- 


. HOUSE COMPANY AND OF ITS AUXIL- 


IARY CORPORATIONS: 

The committee appointed on behalf of the 
stockholders of the TERMINAL COMPANY 
submits for your approval a plan of reor- 
ganization, dated March 1st, which islodged 
with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of 
New York. Under this plan the following 
new securities of a consolidated corporation 
are to be issued. 


SECURITIES TO BE ISSUED. 


FOUR PERCENT. 35-YEAR GOLD BONDS, 
TO BE SECURED BY FIRST MORT- 
GAGE ON ALL THE PROPERTY AND 
EQUIPMENT OF A NEW COMPANY, 
INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY.#170,009,000 
FIVE PER CENT. PREFERRED STOCK, 
(NON-CUMULATIVE,) VOTE OF MA- 
JORITY OF PRFFERRED STOCK 
REQUISITE TO AUTHORIZE ANY 
ADDITIONAL MORTGAGE ON PROP- 
ERTY COVERED BY FIRST MORT- 


GAGE 70,000,000 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK . 110,000,000 
TOTAL $350,000,000 





Holders of securities of the RICHMOND 
TERMINAL COMPANY, the RICHMOND AND 
DANVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY, and the 
EAST TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA AND GEORGIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, and their allied corpo- 
rations are invited to deposit the same with 
the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, (against 
its negotiable receipts, which are te be 
listed on the Stock Exchange) and to become 
parties to the plan. 

The method of exchange and of distribution 
of the new securities is set forth in detail in 
the Plan of Reorganization. 

Holders of Richmond Terminal Preferred and Com- 
mon Stock and Richmond Terminal Five Per Cent. 
Collateral Trust Bonds are invited to subscribe to the 
cash fund of $14,588,640, which is to be applied 
to meet the cash requirements of the plan, upon the 
following terms: 

Each holder of 100 shares of said Common or Pre- 
ferred Stock, and each holder of ten one-thousand- 
dollar Five Per Cent, Collateral Trust Bonds isentitled 
to subscribe for $1,600 of said fund. For each $1,600 of 
such cash subscription the subscriber is to receive 
$2,000 of the new Fours, and $700 of the new Preferred 
Stock. 

Holders of lesser amounts than 100 shares or ten 
thousand dollars of bonds may subscribe and become 
entitled to new securities in the same proportion. 

Subscribers must sign and deliver tothe CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY a form of acceptance of right to 
subscribe, which will be furnished by the Trust Com- 
pany. 

All subscriptions must be made on or before the Mth 
day of April, 1892, and at the time of making such sub- 
scription the holder of the bonds or stock on which 
the subscription is made must deposit the same with 
the Central Trust Company and become a party tothe 
Plan of Reorganization. The names of the subscrib- 
ers will be registered by the Central Trust Company, 
and the right to the subscription shall belong to the 
registered subscriber and shall not follow a sale of 
the bond or of the stock or of the receipts representing 
thesame. If on the Mth day of April, 1892, any portion 
of said cash fund shallremain unsubscribed, the Com- 
mittee charged with the execution of this plan will 
offer to the registered subscribers the right to sub- 
scribe to the unsubscribed balance of the said fund 
upon such terms as the Committee may fix. Theright 
to make such additional subscription must be exer- 
cised on or before April 25th, 1892. 

The allotment of subscriptions shall be made by the 
Committee at the expiration of the period last re- 
ferred to, the Committee reserving the right to allot 
from any unsubscribed balance of said fund an 
amount less than the amount of the additional sub- 
scription. 

Holders of said Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust 
Bonds and of the Preferred and Common Stock may 
deposit their securities with said depository, and be- 
come parties to the reorganization plan without sub- 
scribing to the $14,588,640 cash fund, if they shall elect 
to do so. 

A bankers’ syndicate has been formed 
which has guaranteed the entire subscrip- 
tion. 

When in the judgment of the Committee sufficient 
securities have been deposited, the Committee will 
announce by advertisement that the plan has become 
effective. 

Moneys arising from the subscription shall not be 
used by the Committee until such announcement 
shall have been made. 

Copies of the Plan of Reorganization and forms of 
acceptance and assignment of right to subscribe may 
be obtained at the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 
54 Wall Street. 

Deposits of securities under the Plan must be made 
on or before April Mth, 1892, unless the Committee 
shall extend the time therefor. 

Application will immediately be made to list the 
reorganization certificates of deposit on the Stock 
Exchange. 

New YORK, March Iith, 1892. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman, 

OLIVER H. PAYNE, 

FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, 

WILLIAM H,. PERKINS, 

HENRY BUDGE, 

H. C. FAHNESTOCK, 

J. KENNEDY TOD, 
Committee. 





GERORGE S. ELLIS, Secretary, 
5&4 Wall Street, New York, 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and comme 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 

The greatest area of adjacent agricultura land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 

The finest natural town site and water front. 

Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 

Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for buildiu 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future m 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained b 

addressin 


FA RHAVEX LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash 


A Substantial Investment. 


8% Dividend 
AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
000, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its - 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 187, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holdeys, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


DENVER 


REAL ESTATE AND 7 ANDS PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGES, 
Write for bet 
The Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Company, 
40.-406 Ernest & Cranmer uildin 
VER, COLOR Xo. 





And 58 Old Broad St., bento om Cc. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a yaa for the investment of money in 
large or smali sums that will commend itself to al 
who LL a safe investment with good profits. 
The good name and stability of Portland, Oregon 
will emamion you in making an investment here. 
rospectus will be sent upon application, with full 
details and references. Address 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
ortiand, Oregen,. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Captead...ccccvccsccccccces ccveccsoceced $500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Banking Departmen 
of Maine, New Pgmreire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
Connec ticut and New York. 

$ and well-known Company offers its Ten 

Year Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully secured by first Mortgages on Reel 
Estate deposited with Trustees. They are a very con- 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS. President. 


W. E. COFFIN, Trensurer. — 


DULUTH’S FUTURE... 


The farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas will re- 
alize from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 on this year’s cro; 
Duluth is the outlet for these se products and the dis- 
mg center for all that rich country—and much 
ore. Its commerce is already larger than many cit- 
jes of 150,000 inhabitants, and both its commerce and 
manufacturing is rapidly increasing. To buy Duluth 
years an now is like buying Chicago real estate 25 
o. Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. carefully placed, 
Write or ovis ulars. 
+E. LOVETT & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 Miles from Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 

Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 
City Water, Sewerage, on Telephones, Electric 
Lights, Electric Street Cars, Water Power, $140,000 
Opera House, $500, nrive Cc cotton Mill, County Seat. 

Over $2,000, boo has been expended in public improve- 
ments during past two years. 

For information regarding KEARNEY as a place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 




















(02 v4 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. Interest 
Os semi-annually by draft on fom 


York. Personal attention given to all 
loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





The National Park Bank, New York. 


Accounts Galicted, Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY PRrosiT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
ANY IN THE COUNTRY °° 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 
ARTHUR LEARY, rect remaant. 
G Oren S. HICKOK 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, ‘Asst. Cashier 
‘DeReorens. 
Arthay Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright 
Jose) y 3 Moore. , Seayvesan “4 Fish, George S S. Hart 





oats Se robach, Charles Bextbner, Edward 10; Hoyt 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Heat "eu Belmont 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. +++ ++ $600,000 
acposit of “ist marie pa agree; be meng tn | 

limited ‘by, ion. 





Amount of issue 


C Tr 
Eaecutors, etc., are permitted by law to Savant 
in these bonds. 


ea ety a PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. S. 
% Charlotte Square. 
ian eee, UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


ork. 








OMA. (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
a s. 1G uarantee fake nase fre por qnaup 
of the above cities. [hav gg AL po 4 


mdence so! re- 
bites hele oy tT Il inquiries answered 
prompt! Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 





Ww have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
wili sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


ANKERS, 
7 Pine St.. - - - - NewYork. 
DENVER 

Land within five miles 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purch Real Estate of us 
daring the Kien five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. bot have never seen the property 


free as, three to five years, 
ane alt information furnished upon 100% 


Vite CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER. COL. 


‘ACOM AP es!ty. Choice investments made fornon- 
residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
with:n next year. Lots from $100 and a reage from 810 
aun wards. bes ni rty rented now for 10 per 
ides the increase in city and country properties. 
ang garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write E. F. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of National Bank Stock 
which declared a cash dividend of 25 per cent. last 
year. For information address 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 
California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 




















BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


NOT BE 
with Pastes, 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 


namels, and Paints which 


sumer pays for no tin or glass 
with every purchase, 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3 


package 














DIVIDENDS. 


HE COmanete® CABLE COMPANY, 
ackay-Bennett ‘No.1 Bn 





1 BROADWAY. 
DIVIDEND N 11; 
A quarterl A —o of Oke. oi HREE-QUAR- 
TERS PER on the outstanoing stock of this 


Company will ~4 ‘paid on the ist aay of April next 
from its net cara to all shareholders of record on 
March 10th, 1892. 

transfer books will be closed on the bap | ae, in 
pursuance of the by-laws, for the purposes of the An- 
nual Meeting of Stockholders and | wed = the 
mornin: ng of April 2d, 1892. 

By order of the Board af Directors. 
E.C. PLATT, Treastrer. 


w -ESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
NEW YORK, March 9th, 1892. 
DIVIDEND NO. 94, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March 3ist 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the lith day of April next, to stockholders 
of record at the c' mh of the transfer books on the 18th 
day of March ins' 

he transfer a will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 


afternoon of March = inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April 2d next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








the current fiscal 
ents per share on 
ny, yd on the 


hi 
19th aay, of April next, at the office o pany, 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT PORT- 


LAND. 
ALL who desire to attend the General 
Assembly at Portland, in Ma: 
awe y se Ga save over eg 3 ours in 
Union_ Pacific. 
==> Sene 


nent 
omaha, 





four tracks between New York and 
of rock. Grade c 


ballasting 
are ually being removed, the Company is re- 
buiiding some of the stations’ and ees in 
0} 
and in a variety of ways is do! 
patronage and good fee! mgt the: 


RELIABLE oe. 


IN this issue of THE INDEPENDENT Messrs. James 
M. Thorburn & Co., of 15 John St. New York, have an 
ad vertisemens to which we we x. the attention of bead d 
reader of the pa 


ones, 
[<4 g earn the 
trons 





8 hardly necessary toeey 
anything ing the st canainn ofa honae like J. 
Thorburn & Co., which was established in 1802 and 


has had the re 
pee le of the th ited States with re! 
ni 


confidently assure our 
cuales, they are pe: 
ong 


ply addressing a 
postal car 4 request to the concern at 15 John Street, 
4 


MESSRS. BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, of Third Ave- 





nnhe and Pity aa, = PEND have an adv ment 
in this issue of THE ewgi a eaded, * Here’s a 
Hummer!” Weare i hat this house sells goods 


discount obtained by them. 4 mk it goes 
without saying there are not many ; aoe in 
ew York City where goods can be purchased 
ter advan’ than at Bloomingdale's. The; 
a store. ked full goods of all 
riptions. 





eir new 8 — Catalogue 
will be sent free upon application to them 


E have received the spring and summer number 
of Ri "s Fashion M of some 430 
pages, 


wares and merchandise kept in stock by Messrs. E. 
er & Sons, of Grand Street, this city, With 1 this 
zinein hand, a lady residing in any part of the 
Un ted States can purchase and have the same 
forwarded to her ‘4 mail or express with as t sat- 
ee oe she to visit their establis ~4 in 
Rete As is well known to our readers, Mess 
idiey” & Bane her e a very large establishment ana do 





Street, New York. 
he preferred stock transfer book will close on the 
26th day of March, at noon, and reopen on the 20th 
day of April next. 

FRANK 8. BOND. Vice-President. 





Undoubted Security! 
10% Satisfactory References! 


The rapid wth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
money ter Sevelopmnenta. Borrowers can better afford 
to pay 10 per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
WwW =f us for interesting illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 


A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres. 
Samuel Collyer, Cash. R. J. Davis, Asst. Cash. 
WF F, Sargent, 2@ Asst. Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
Se gs be igg sgem thom 
EST ona uo IN THE CIT 
Cc tapital. #2 #250, 00 00. Surplus, $7 5.000 00 
Corr rooney 


iT ay iT A 

BETTER THAN 77% BONDS. 

The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 

lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within }¢to % ofa 

mile from coe — and center of city at prices 
300 to r 

the mone obteined from the sale of these lots will 

be expe: the company in the equipment of a 

nen mith already erected near the lots offered 














A for maps and circulars to es 
ply form AHA TRUST COMPANY, 
108 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
cneleal nventinentsin the most Conservative 
Fieldi 


e West. 
Six Per C 


Senvamteal First Mo. es 
and Eastern Nebraska. 


owa 
Debe nds, 

Six Per Cent | by taco, of First’ B A 

Loans wit a local trustee. FIFTEED oo CCESS- 


FUL EXPERIENCE. Sm D FOR 
w.A.HO TCH ISS, GEORGE A, ‘LEWIS, 
President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY. 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE 22UGHT, and soLD 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED #4 “4 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 
First Mortgage f 
LOAN Ss carefully weaetinted” — wae | 
STON, MA REAL E & BROW 
AL’ ESTATE AND LOAN L, 
OFFICES: 600 om al Insurance aoomr aif Tacoma 








and assessments 


looked after and 
paid. 





ding, os 
Re made and p i for non- 
residents. We have on hand a A ‘of Gi t Edge 6 and 


7 per cent. Mortgages - ——-_ wearer 


Reference any Bank in Chicag 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


on loan from aun Gunnene to $200,000 in First Mortgage 

cane, Gpargntert 2 Interest at $8 percent. Only im- 

brow nside Property taken as security. Best of 
references. Write for particulars to 


H. F. COLLETT, 


Central Avenue, Great Falls, Montana. 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 
ee Brokers and Financial Agents. 


can loan peeney on first Mo: payable in 
gold cam with interest from 7 to § per cent. per 
annum, secured by improved ‘Tacoma ke Real Estate. 


References given, i 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Address 
(02 y 4h 2H MORTGAGE LOANS! 
-_ rity Absola y in Tacoma netting10%. 
‘Absolute, Best References. 
aes payable in gtd N.Y. Ad, 
Wm. E.8mith, Banker, Tecoma, Wash. 


or sale. 

















READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 
WE print herewith a letter received from 
one of our subscribers during the past 
week whose action we commend to all of our 





old subscribers. 


PETTsBURG, PENN., March Vth, 1892. 
DEAR INDEPENDENT:—Altho I think it rather 
conceited for you to say it yourself, I must 
agree with youthat I cannot afford to do with- 
out you, and so I inclose a money order for $7.00 
to renew my subscription two years, and a new 

subscription. Your friend and admirer. 
It always gives us pleasure to receive from 
our old friends new subscribers to THE IN- 


DEPENDENT, knowing full well that the in- 


fluence of the paper is thereby widened, and 
that we gain not only the friendship of the 
new subscriber but of many others towhom 
the influence of the the paper extends. 

The club terms given beluw are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and we ask special attention 
to them. A large number of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our club rates 
by renewing for two vears, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other subscrib- 
ers with their renewals, thus reducing the 
cost of the paper very materially. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.....$ 75| Six months........$1 50 
four months...... 1 00] One vear........... 3 


CLUB RATES. 







Two years to one subscriber............. pass Oe 
One vear each to two subscribers soos 500 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 

Three subscribers one year each........... oo ae 
Four years to one subscriber..... 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach... 8 
Five years to one subscriber..... ‘os .. 1000 
Five subscribers one year each...... oobovecs ae 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 

We will be pleased to send our clubbing 
list with other newspapers and periodicals 
to any address upon receipt of a postal-card 
request. We can give our subscribers a re- 
duction from the regular published rates of 
almost any newspaper or magazine, and 
have supplied a large number of individ- 
uals and reading rooms with their entire 
outfit. 


“™ 
> 


"Don’t become constipated. 
. ie e pa Take 





BEECHAM’S 





iness at cary satisfactory prices. 





MESSRS. OVINGTON BROTHERS have removed fro 
their Fulton Street house to Nos. 38 ‘and 40 Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, where they have just completed a 
double store of four stories in hight, —— from 

tbush Avenue to Livingston Street. will 
continue to display the richest B. glass, 
crockery, bric-a-brac, pe patings, © etc., of ong De ase in 
the gy They make a specialty of ster ng silver 
are, and every department is more complete than 


w 
ovnn. 7 the eee store 

Messrs. Ovington Brothers from 
Maine to California will congratulate them upon hav- 
ing a store worthy of the class of goods kept by them. 





tablished in 1878 and oecneretea 
roud of eo pou. Its asse tr) 1887 were $2,214,374.- 
7,and in had i creased © to $id 074, 


organization of the Company it has ald re regt lar divi- 
dends of ten per cent., a ae a its = 
e 


— from about $50,000 
mpany issue a Tittle eephlat te ine nt Informa- 
tion about Investments * which they will send to the 
address of any of our readers; and we think it will 
well repay sending for, containing, as it does, a great 
deal of information upon different kinds of invest- 
ments. 


_ 
> 


A VISIT TO DENNING’S. 
WE have received Bene = Messrs. % Se Bowyer | & 
Company, successors rs. A.T. Si art & Com- 
pany, —- artistic pa 





asses 0) 
embrace anythin and nishlag the required by man, 
woman and child in —— ——a their own clothing or 
in furnishing a house. -Denning & Com- 
pany oo deliver their —# to to all cae parts of the 
States free of mail or ex wens charges, while 
goods of a bulky nature are delivered free to places 
within one hundred miles of chi city. The house 
does a very large business with o f-town custom- 
ers by means of illustrated catalogues and corre- 
spondence and takes, if possible, more pains to make 
is of business satisfactory than = the pur- 
chaser were able to visit the store in perso 


RIC HMOND ' TERMINAL. 
THE Richmond and West Point Terminal Railway 
and pede. tna Company Reorganization Commit- 
eric P. Olcott, Oliver H. Payne, 





derick D. n. bebe rot H, Perkins and Hen 
Bud e, to which has been ad: Mess: . C. Fahne. 
stock and J. Kennedy Tod, n> y of which G. 8. Ellis is 


very, publishes to-day its Plan of Reorganiza- 


i ¢t-~-8. Ist. an 
which are not to be used f reorganization epee 
but only for the sowaieision of additional enw © 
total of pas ay y 5 per cent. 
ys, 


tional mort 
ark, 


Company Richmond and Danville and East 
a n the hands of the public and owned and 
—. amounting to $394,572,101, exclusive of Ce> 


athe Plan provides for the retirement of existing 
Car Trusts, ey 564, and the floatin: 


sind 


debts =e © The present fixe 
ages, tos clud ing Car . on yo =. 

against net earnings o ‘ e harges 

under i pro} es when ca’ rried out, will 


amoum 000, to which should be added thi 
— of t the incinhatt§ fg (9 1000,000) one See 
arena, $260,000) king to 


North Caroline Gal 
charge’ $7,600,000. leaves nar #1 "t,000 in 
—- itor. divs ~*~ on “the new five per cent. Prefer- 


of which will resu 


ex: 

Eapertant feature of the Plan is the rights 
which are given to the holders of Terminal Common 
and Preferred stocks and collateral trust 5 per cent. 
bonds st wabecrie | to, the securities of the new — 

1 er of 100 shares of thore stocks and of 
fi or ea, 588, te ventitied to subscribe $1,600 to the cash 
ecessary to the cash 


ich is n meet 

Ci of hee such subscription of 

$1,500 they will $2,000 of sow 4 per cent. bonds 

and $700 of new stock. olders of less 

amounts than shares of stock and $1,000 bond, 

subscribe to the new securities in the same pro- 

portion, A bankers’ been formed, 
whic 


a has 
teed ~ Lp Th 
Trust Com: ot New York, from whom — 
pa RS ASL, 





K THE GAs ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, builders 
of the only naphtha launch and high-class steam 

yachts, has issued a handsome illustrated description 
of their launches, which are now found scattered over 
our inland waters from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and are being called for by foreigners, the company 
having ies in England, Australia, Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, and Valparaiso, Chili. They are 
unquestionably the most handy of power vessels, 

being easily managed by any yacht owner, requiring 

no engineer or pilot. They are manufactured in 

lengths running from 18 to 53 feet, and the company 

also supplies steam launches running from 50 feet 

upward. They are constructed upon the best models, 
and are finished in mahogany, cherry, oak, ash, or 
other light woods, as desired, with slat and solid seats, 
grating floors and deck trimmings, suiting, as far as 
practicable, the individual tastes of purchasers. 
Their economy is very great. The 21-foot launches wil! 
carry from 10 to 15 persons at a speed of seven to eight 
miles per hour, and at a cost of not exceeding 15 cents 
per hour for power. The largest launches are equal 
toa continuous speed of eight toten miles an hour. 
The volume before us contains full-page illustrations 
of the launches and their engines and the works 
where they are manufactured, fine tests and specifica- 
tions of launches. The naphtha launches are used by 
the U.S. Government in survey work, and also in hos- 
pital and quarantine service; they are used for the 
transportation of p sand baggage, for towing 
barges, and by the oystermen for dredging. It is hard 
to fix the limit of their usefulness. We advise all 
interested in such subjects to send for a copy of this 
little volume to the Gas Engine and Power Co., Morris 
Heights, New York City.—Army and Navy Journal. 
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MESSRS. JOURNEAY & BURNHAM announce in our 
columns their removal from Atlantic Avenue to their 


new store, 28 to latbush Avenue, Brooklyn. This 
locality has become the center of the retail dry goods 
e of Brooklyn. is house, as well known 


throughout the country as any other, has maintained 
for th: pears a reputation or selling the bes: 
for what they were bien to the best people. It does 


rs 
Brooklyn Bridge and reach this establishment in five 
maleate via the Kings County Elevated Road. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN CONGREGATIONAL AS. 
sOCrAy TION. 

13th, 1892, 10:30 A.M., at 
th Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, New Yow City, the -— will 
didat 1 preach the 

themselves 
Far- 

t least one | aes the 











AT the next meeting, 
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Gos; Persons intending to prese - 
Seepet ‘notify the Songer? the Rev, H. 
LAN, Woodhaven, L. Lat i 

mee 


Constable ye 0 


ummer Silks 


RONGEANT GLACE, 


New and fresh assortments of 
this fashionable article by 
last steamer. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Creat novelty is shown in our 
latest importations of these 
Sterling favorites. 


India Silk Shirtings. 
Joroadooay LR 19th 6 


NEW YORK. 


® E MACY co. 


6TH AVE., 13TH To 14TH ST., N. Y. 
SINCE MOVING INTO NEW 
BUILDING 
we have added 75,000 square feet to our 

Jloor area, thereby 
GREATLY ENLARGING ALL 
PARTMENTS. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 
CATALOGUE, 


the most complete of its kind ever issued, of 315 illus- 
trated pages, 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL Ist 
and mailed free to any address outside the city. 


YL Seppnce Jaks 


“XI” SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
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*RS Breen Peg 


Rea SPOONS aw FORKS 


Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 





SOLD BY FIRET@CLASS DEALERS, 
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JOURNEAY & BORNHAM. 


REMOVAL. 
CLOSING OF THE OLD, 
| OPENING OF THE NEW. 


As we shall remove from our pres- 
ent location to our new premises, 28, 
30, 32, 34, 36 Flatbush Ave., junction 
of Fulton St., Brooklyn, on Saturday, 
19th inst., our old store on Atlantic 
Ave. will be closed. Our new store 
will be opened for business on Tues- 
day morning, 22d inst., with the 
choicest stock of goods we have ever 
shown. The various Departments 
have been enlarged and some new 
ones added, among them a Dressmak- 
ing Department, thoroughly equipped 
and under competent management. 
We invite the attention of our friends 
and the public to, and their presence 
at, this opening. The store and its 
accessories will be found well worth 


a@ Visit. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
Importers of and Dealers 


IN 


DRY GOODS ONLY. 





China and Japan Silks, 


These very useful and beautiful Fabrics we 
show in varied forms. 
Black ard Plain Colors, Woven Figures in 
Black, White, and all the modern tints: 
Woven Figured Grounds, with Floral and 
Foliage Designs, in the natural colors of 
flowers; Black and Dark Grounds, with 
Chameleon (changeable) Figures; Change” 
able Twilled Grounds with Rongeant (white) 
Figures, etc. 
IN OUR BASEMENT 
There is always a well provided stock from 
45 cents per yard in the plain colors to 85 
cents per yard in the Fancy Styles. 
Washable Silks, Surahs, Skirting Nilks, 
etc., will also be found in this Department. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILKS. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
4# cents; 100 crazy stitche sin each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beau- 
tiful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades 
in each for 0cents. Send postal nete or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or 621 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 











gets Mi byacaions claimed in its behalf, for 
4 mataral qual of Buffalo Lithia Water to 


E. J. Denning & Co, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. T. STEWART & CO. (RETAIL). 


Mattresses & Bedding 


Manufactured on the pre- 
mises by first-class work- 
men, under careful super- 
vision and of the best ma- 
terials; they are enabled to. 
offer 


- PURE SOUTH AMERICAN 


HAIR MATTRESSES, 


INODOROUS 


Feather Pillows & Bolsters 
At the Lowest Prices. 


MATTRESSES RE-MADE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


cCOMBER’S LAST: 
FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MeComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect walking shoes made. 
Suitable for On. Seaside or. Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete w: ithout M McCOMB “4 Walking,House 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free to Serre tocall 


JOEL McCOMBER, 











B. ALMA & GO. 


18th St., (9th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


ARE NOW DISPLAYING 
Paris Dresses, 
Wraps, Jackets, 
House Robes, 
Hats, Bonnets, 
Lingerie Trimmings, 
Laces, Etc. 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
_ Peals. For more than ‘half a century 
A lar enneriarity aver all others 





- 


For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawes, Cemeteries, Farms. 





52 East 10th Street, New York City. 





ten write HA ARTMAN M’F'G CO., Beaver Falls, Penn. 





| SrxmH €venug, 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


-:* FANCY COODS, Etc.*:* 





20th. to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 





CATALOGUE NOTICE. 





residents. 





We are now booking names for our Spring and 

Summer Catalogue which will be 

April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 

Send us your name early as the supply 
will be limited. 

“MEMTION THIS PAPER.” 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th ave., nv. y. 


issued about 








BODY BRUSSELS, 


Tapestry Brussels, 


AND 
Ingrains. 


We offer a very large stock of these moder- 
ate-priced 


CARPETS. 


It includes all the newest designs and 
choice colorings in such variety that satis- 
factory furnishings can be secured most 
economically, 

Mail orders receive our prompt attention, 


W. &. J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18thand 19th Sts, «33-35 E. 18th St., 


NEW YORK, 


HERE'S A HUMMER! 


Complete Suit, Extra Pants and 
Cap, All for $1.99. 


These outfits are made 
of dark brown ground 
Union Cassimere,in fine 
red and brown, and 
blne and gray stripes. 
We have had these 
goods specially well- 
made, and know at the 





price they cannot be 
beaten in America. 


Our Price for | au 
this Outfit is . 

Note—Our Establish- 
ment is the largest in 
New York; Our Mail 
Order System one of 
the most complete in 
America. 

NEW SPRING 
CATALOGUE, 
cousenns thousands 
of handseme illustrations and full description of 
thousands of articles that can be bought by mail, now 
ready and will SENT EE upon application 

to persons remote from the c ity. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


3d Ave. and 59th ™r,. 
Mention this paper. 


ORANGESPOONS 
SOLID SILVER. 


Desirable patterns beautifully enameled 
with orange flower and fruit. Also plain 
patterns, the spoon bow] being especially 
adapted for this purpose. 


Reed & Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 UNION SQUARE. 


____ HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


HOTEL BELMONT (Sulphur Springs). 
Truly first class. Superb location. New brick build - 
ing. Electric Street Cars. Moderate rates. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., XN. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENTS has been en- 
larged by a new an gpa ao which more 
than doubles its former capacit 

All the latest improvements — been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining- room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 








New York. 

















UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 











__ AMUSEMENTS. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


The Barnum & Bailey 
Greatest Show on Earth 





kotinosd F 





pt) Od ry: the the system the tendencies to every 
kind of kidney trou 







TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





VA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 
THE WORLD'S RLD’S SANITARIUM 
line. El 
Rates all year round, from all ee . 


and Canada. t2-For descriptive and illustrated pamp! ph 
write Company's yr or H. C, TOWNSEND, Gene: 
Passenger Agent, Mo, 


Circus, 2 Menageries, Museum, Illusions, Hippo- 
drome, rained Animals, 2 Herds of Elephants 
2 Droves of Camels. 


3 Rings. 2 Elev ated Stages. Racing Track. 


And combined with all, 
Imre Kiralfy’s Grand ae Spectacle 
COLUMBU: 
AND THE DISCOVERY 4 AMERICA. 
Two Performances daily at 2 and 8 P.M. 
Doors open an hour earlier. 
Admission 50 cents. (26th and 27th St. doors 
Reserved seats $1. Children half price 
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Snsurance. 
AUDITING IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


OnE of the few recommendations made 
in Mr. Shannon’s report on the New York 
Life was that it would be well for the 
trustees to appoint a good accountant as 
Auditor. Inthe bewilderment into which 
the trustees were plunged by this report 
this suggestion was promptly caught up, 
in the hope that to create the new office 
of Auditor and add a few rules as to sub- 
division of Mr. Beers’s autocratic power 
might serve as a tub thrown to the whale 


and enable the storm to be weathered 
without displacing him. It has been 
‘* understood,” several times since, that 


the office of Auditor is to be created, as 
that of Secretary already has been; and 
the delay may be only for the discovery of 
a suitable man. Among the names sug- 
gested has been that of Mr. Banta; but 
the hysterical looseness of some of his 
‘* charges not indicate fitness for a 
position beyond the mere clerical, and his 


” does 


prospects for return to the company in 
any capacity do not seem very good at 
present. 

to the 
Auditor, and 
can doubtless find ample 
many lines of but we 
must raise the question whether such a 
remedy. <A large 
part of the time spent in examination of 
the accounts, Mr. Shannon says, was con- 
sumed in learning that ‘ the books of the 
company, as kept by its bookkeeper, do 
not exhibit the true the 
counts.” There private ‘sub- 
”; there was an ** L, C. Vanuxem & 
Statement,” consisting 
merely of the monthly accounts fastened 
together as they came in. 
1scoants, in many entries, were governed 
‘by the verbal orders of the President, of 
which no record is kept.” The fact was 
that Mr. Beers did just what he pleased 
with everybody and everything; and it 
was very hard to find out from the regu- 


We have no objection to raise 
creation of the 
such an- officer 
work in 


office of 
routine; 


step will provide the 


condition of ac- 
was a 
ledger 
Co.'s Financial 


The agency 


lar books what he did please. 


As we havé already remarked, if the 
report had been exculpatory the cry of 
bribery would have been set up. The 


New York Times had intimated plainly 
that the Department itself was on trial, 
saying, in effect, to Mr. Pierce, 
Mr. Beers or be yourself convicted.” 
What would have followed in case he had 
reported nothing worse than some venial 
errors of judgment is not now very im- 
portant; the Department is the court of 
last resort, as far court at all, 
and there is no appeal except to public 
opinion, The point is that during the ex- 
amination there wasa general willingness 
—outside of the Times, which in its de- 
termination that Mr. Beers must go kept 
up its daily bang—to await the result; 
everybody said, ‘‘An official examination 
is going on, and when it is finished we 
shall know the facts.” What 
this confidence? Somewhat, 
we may allow, in 4he personal record of 
Deputy Shannon; very little, if any, in 
personal trust in Mr. Pierce himself, who 
was new in the place and had not brought 
to ita reputation that would necessarily 
carry weight to his findings. The Times 
would say that, except for fear of itself, 
Mr. Beers might have ascertained Mr. 
Pierce’s price and have paid it. This we 
cannotdiscuss. Perhaps it could not have 
been done; but if it had been it perhaps 
would not have been wholly without prec- 
edent, and of course there was no abso- 
lute guarantee that Mr. Shannon would 
make an honest report, altho it was plain 
that he could not successfully carry 
through a whitewashing job without de- 
ceiving or else quieting Mr. Pierce, nor 
could Mr. Pierce carry through a bargain 
without corrupting him. 

The ground of public confidence was 
simply the fact that the examination was 
made by an outside man, wholly inde- 
pendent of the company, in no way con- 
cerned with or responsible for the situa- 
tion, and with no motive (save that of 
sheer bribery) to either extenuate or exag- 
gerate. This brings us to the single and 
crucial point. Mr. Shannon's suggestion 
is that the Auditor be “‘ entirely independ- 


“Convict 


as it is a 


was the 
ground of 


ent of the executive officers as to amount 
of salary, tenure of office, duties, etc., and 
responsible only to the Board.” But there 
is no room for doubt that in the New York 
Life the Auditor, had there been one, 
would have been dependent upon Mr. 
Beers as to every one of these particulars; 
he would have been Mr. Beers’s man, and 
Mr. Beers would have managed things 
and kept accounts, just as he did manage 
and keep. If the Auditor found things 
wrong, to whom should he report the 
fact? To Mr. Beers? That would have 
been to point out to him his own short- 
comings. To the trustees? Ideally, yes. 
If directors only did direct, and if trustees 
really appreciated and administered trusts, 
that would be the effective way; but what 
would be the use of having him ‘“re- 
sponsible only to the Board,” when the 
Board itself was really responsible to 
Mr. Beers? This was the fact, and it 
may better admitted frankly. Mr. 
Shannon the point, for in the 
following his recom- 
remarks that ‘‘ prac- 
tically in corporations of this kind, the 
executive department is independent of 
the trustees, directors, or by whatever 
name they are called, giving the Board as 
much or as little information about the 
business as they see fit to impart.” In 
other words, the condition of affairs which 
require an Auditor as a check upon the 
management is the very condition which 
prevents his being such by depriving him 
of independence. Thesame fault we cited 
in the suggested Proxy Trust seems to ex- 
ist here; it all comes back to the Eminent 
Citizen as Trustee. If he is areal Trustee, 
the further safeguard to act as a check 
upon him is not needed; if he is a sham 
one, the check becomes imperative. 
What, The 
point seems to lie in the distinction be- 
tween without and within. A company 
Auditor, however useful, is not to be 
trusted as a check; instead of publicity, 
what he secures is the privacy of a family 
affair in the private office. But an audit- 
ing outside is another matter, and the one 
conducted by Mr. Shannon illustrates how 
serviceable it may be. There are already 
private firms and persons doing business 
as public accountants, and it would be 
Wise, it seems to us, for merchants to use 
these more frequently than is now done; 
the robbery of a Beekman Street firm, 
brought o light very recently, 
gives force to the suggestion. But as to 
the insurance companies, might it not be 
the best way to have a periodical exam- 
ination of accounts, not on the same scope 
as the complete official examination, and 
made by a professional and independent 
accountant? To insure his independence, 
the law might require the work to be 
done, perhaps might regulate the compen- 
sation, and might provide otherwise so 


that the work could be impartial and fear- 
less. If legislators want to do a real 
service in life insurance reform, here is a 
place for study. 


be 
sees 
next paragraph 
mendation he 


then, would we suggest? 


only 


— 
THE CHARTER OAK LIFE. 


A HARTFORD dispatch says that the 
forthcoming dividend, to be paid in May 
by the receivers of the Charter Oak Life, 
will give the Hartford post office the 
heaviest day’s work it has ever known; 
since the checks for this purpose are to be 
mailed in a single day, and there will be 
12,000 of them, disbursing $460,000. This 
payment is better than nothing, and yet 
this is asad and disappointing ending. In 
life insurance the essence is that the con- 
tract be kept up, and the reserve is not 
the policy. If the contract is terminated 
by its holier voluntarily, it may be really 
to his loss; if terminated by the failure of 
the company, the result, to him, is like 
rooting up the half-grown plant. The 
State es not yet learned how to treat 
life insurance—what rationally constitutes 
solvency, how to distinguish between 
technical and real insolvency, how even 
the latter may sometimes be cured, and 
how a hopelessly insolvent company may 
be closed with the minimum of harm. 


INSURANCE. 
Age, stability, sound meth- 


PENN ods; cash values, incon- 
MUTUA testable policies; the 


best extension system ; 




















1 st. Address, 921 
LIFE Crestnut Street, Bhiladelphie 





THE 1892. 


“ MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockbolier and entitled to 
partic! te in distributions of surplu 
Mass. non-forfeiture applies to “all policies and 
a. the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A HALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 





Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets,- - Over $11,000,000 


The assets of the W ashington contain the largest 
ong te ion of Bond and Mortgage Investments of any 
ife Insurance company in this country, and the 
smallest proportion of cash uninvested. 

‘he Combination Bond of the Washington in strong 
and explicit terms guarantees advantages not found 
in a contract of any other company. A first-class in- 
vestment policy. Address 


E. §. FRENCH, m of Agencies, 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





Assets, Bee ember 31, 1 S91, 86,7 232. 988,27 
surplu % 0: 
1850. 1892. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 

1890. 1891. 
$11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 

Cc, * FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


WHEELWRI GHT, Assistant Secretary. 
AW M. T. ST ANDE N, Actuary. 


1888. 1889. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,463,625 


The two most Popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI ABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured es greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
COME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overtaking the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with the terms and conditions cf these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS. ‘de: siring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. S. FFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies, at Home Simon 





NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADW. AY, NEw YORK, 
IRGANIZED 1 
Semi- eaten Statement a Ist., 1892, 


CASH CAPITAL................ $500,000 00 
Reserve for Ate liabilities.. 1,902:401 04 


TE WIE Soca cone ese cecsasess Lo. )»6B200783 59 


I aincis cxsecisccsvenss coer 82, 723,184 63 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SA’ Fer Y FUND LAW, 

ETER NOTMAN, P: resident. 
THOS. ¥" Serparc H, Vice. ve a 
GEO. C. WE CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 














Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 


Cash Capital........... Lemneaunall $1,000,000 0v 
Reserves for Insurance in 
RNIN nas ackeds wensenduneesee 3.161.023 47 





1.645.761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Goss Assets... .. cece ceree ee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


. Cc. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Westerr. Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. FE, KLINE, 


Assistant to General Manager, Riv.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 





MY gy 
eaves 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


[8Q9 Charter Pervewal. 1 BO9 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


8 | . 
Insurance Reserve 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc.... 
ID cckchicbuseacddackbsanseks 


$100,000 00 
1,748,790 28 
61,746 76 
962,940 0 39 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 18S92.83,173, 477 43 43 











OFFICE—NO, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
M UTUAL ity, On easier terms, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
wary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PEN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 
at less cost than else- 
LIF where. Address, 
OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
on the 3ist of December, 1891, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
$3,862.687 $ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
A 1,394,177 87 











Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1891................ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

Eee ene $1,836,325 1 
Returns of Premi- ; 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con pany has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

IE linsivinccvenvueccenen unesessvss 1,083,400 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 1,425,030 
Se NEI 5 i. soy cenee sean viaheneyabereee 193, 895 88 &8 

pT eee ner $12,278, 582 17 i 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on willcease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 


A. A. 
JOSEPH He HAPMAN, 


RGIS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JAMES G. DE FORE ANSON W. HARD 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 

1, WEBB, DENTON SMITH, 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 
: iE, GEORGE L, NICHOL 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
JOHN 1. RIKER, 


ee GEO 
JOHN D. HEWLET VE ERNE IN H. BROW 
CHARLES P. BORDE TT, LEANDER x LOV EL, 
CHRISTIAN Dk THOMSEN. 
JOHN D, JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MC ers Vice-Presiden: 
RAVEN, %4 Vier, President 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABTLAT 8) STH RhS G88 83 


W AL BRON p. BROWN, 





hia BILITIES 


$2,185,841 73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at | old life rate premium. 

ich Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


avery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is — by the Massachusetts Statute. 

mphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
adplnitions to the Company’s Office. 


od SUR Tati 


Bee. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cah im Bamks...........ccccccccccccses idan digttiee ate ena i sblahiciaieitash Salomadianied 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection................ .... 
a ae eat koe alee niah eduiueme suimbeceuuen oes 
ENN IIIT SLES 6 EAC TOPS STOLE TAREE EEE EON 


Loans on Bonds and Mortgages ..... 0.6... 666k cece nce e een n teen ceneeee 695.568 6S 
OL. sn cca ponsnseacaséiibeebeceesunescneeaete dacksoboere:en 51,138 95 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currency . ©. ‘ ‘> .  . 6 per cent. $528,000 00 $616,505 00 
District of Columbia of 1924. . , c. Ee 1,100,000 00 1,265,000 00 
New York City . . ? . . i > gir. Se 500,000 00 510,00u 00 
Topeka City, it Internal Improvement __* * 161,658 07 168,124 39 
City of Richmond, Va. . x ‘ ‘ ‘ —_o se 50,000 00 55,000 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District ; ao 2 25,000 00 26,250 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . S ine 25,000 00 25,750 00 
State of Georgia, (Registered) Tis 25,000 00 25,625 00 
- Mississippi - ‘ a . ' me “ 20,000 00 20,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, lowa, City Improvement. 6 “ “ 18,600 00 19,158 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement ; ; > Sige Se . 11,000 00 11,330 00 
City of Atchison, Kas., Internal Improvement. 7 *“ ‘* 10,000 00 10,500 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. Reorgan- 
ized First Lien. . * ; : é Poe © 200,000 00 222,000 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
RM ES ee Se ed eg, ee 112,000 00 107,520 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903). ‘ 4 Re 100,000 00 126,000 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) . ; : a a +e 100,000 00 121,000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold . " , : ‘ a ai Me 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
eg ee 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920). eee 100,000 00 105,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914). 7 *“ 100,000 00 127,500 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) et he 100,000 00 113,000 00 
West Shore Railway lst Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) 2 ‘ ; : : i _ 100,000 00 101,750 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st Mort- 
gage (1909) . “ ‘ : ; ; ee * 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. Ist 
Mortgage (1921) . ; - x ‘ ‘ ie 5 100,000 00 111,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R 
Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906). by ~* . 100,000 00 116,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1917). ‘ oS 100,000 00 92,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900). ‘ ‘ 2 ee 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . ee 50,000 00 59,812 50 
Alabama Central R. R. Ist Mortgage . F Sa ’ 50,000 00 56,500 00 
Savannah & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 ‘ 50,000 00 38,625 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) ‘ . i ; ee Th 50,000 00 39,125 00 
Louisville, St. Lovis & Texas R’y Co. Ist Mort- 
eS | i Pe or 50,000 00 43,750 00 
Towa Central Railway Co. Ist Mortgage . . ee ss 25,000 00 22,375 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of lowa Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . - ‘ ‘ » men SF 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Denver Water ow, 1st Mortgage ; a. 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. lst Mortgage . ee 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
1000 Shares Ft. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. ‘ . $100 each, 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 «6“*)=«6N, Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. . 100 * 100,000 00 116,375 00 
1000 “Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha R’y 
Co. Pf. i ee. a 100,000 00 110,000 00 
500“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. ‘ . 50,000 00 61,625 00 
400 * National B’way Bank of N. Y. ‘ > 10,000 00 27,500 00 
200 * Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. ‘ i —_ = 20,000 00 30,000 00 
200 * Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. . . 100 * 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 * Bank of America, N. Y. ; . a 20,000 00 40,600 00 
200 =“ Manhattan Company, N. Y. 3 a S 10,000 00 18.300 00 
200“ Merch’ ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N.Y. is a * 10,000 00 12,300 00 
200‘ Chatham Nat. Bank of N.Y. . . 2% * 5,000 00 20,750 00 
200 ~* Nat. B’k of Commerce in N. Y. : < 20,000 00 37,200 00 
200 =“ Nassau Bank. ‘ x ; . a 10,000 00 17,000 00 
200“ Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. ‘ . too 5,000 00 9,000 00 
100“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. ; es 10,000 00 35,000 00 
100“ National Bank of the Republic. = ~ a * 10,000 00 17,500 00 
100“ Fourth National Bankof N.Y. . . 100 “ 10,000 00 17,200 00 
200 * Holland Trust Co. . 4 : ‘ — 20,000 00 36,000 00 
200“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. ‘ ~ a 20,000 00 48,000 00 
50. Metropolitan Trust Co. - ' . > * 5,000 00 14,500 00 
45 Long Island Loan & Trust Co. . a = 4,500 00 9,000 00 
$9,370,640 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . ‘ . x“ ; z P $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund 4,117,657 00 
Unpaid Losses ‘ R ‘ . ; : a ‘ 735,342 82 
Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on Uncollected Premiums 227,249 92 
Net Surplus P 1,290,390 26 
$9,370,640 00 
DIRECTORS. 
Levi P, Morton. Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, George W. Smith, 
Henry’A. Hurlbut, Daniel A. Heald John H. Inman, George C. White, 
William Stargis, David H. McAlpin, Walter H. Lewis, Elarhige G. Snow, 
John R. Ford Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H. tt, George H. Hartford, 
William H. Townsend, Cornelius N. Bliss, Benjamin Perkins, Henry F. Noyes, 
Oliver S. Carter, Edmund F. Holbrook, Henry E. Beguelin, Lacien C. Warner. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


_.. JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, secretaries. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, \v peep 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, | Assistant Secretarics. 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 


New York, January 12th, 1802, 


ainpeoreee $537,899 90 
ceiiean 497,708 62 
ener ‘ 1,544,938 96 

eetaewes 347,735 00 











EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 
I is 50-0 ae cenasees eae $136, 198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 percent. 





valuation) of.......... $1,500,000......... 109,905, 537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
ee pid Mebagunesasioda $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance........ .. 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society's latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 
STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1892. Philadelphia, 


ASSETS......... ad onaseaenuiaee $7,193.63? 6: 
LIABILITIES..................-. 6,268,310 1 EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ee bids euchecnennimeten. 66¢euntens $500,000 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 | Reserve for reinsurance and ail other claims1,887,409 91 

Cash pupenter _ qeated i. every per, ant Surplus over all Liabilities.................+65 307,152 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. we eh rs : acme 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, TOTAL AESETS, January Ist, 1892. ... ...83,008,540 35 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. | THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . .  . . . . - «+ $159,507,133 68 





Company, 











Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . $146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ° e P ° ° 507,849 52 
Surplus, og = ° . >, @ e 12,030,967 14 
Receipts from all sources, . . 7 + . . . 37,634,734 53 
Payments to Po -Holders, ° ° ° ° ° ° 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting 0 695,753,461 03 

Norse.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


ness assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus ; and includes, as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° e 57,661,456 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° ° P ‘ P 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ‘ - 56,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ‘ 5,206,086 49 


$159,507,138 68 
I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
af A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 














REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Toe Muruat Lire Insunance Company of New Yoru. 
January 25, 1892. 


31, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the ‘Sesets of the 


Company. 

he Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all Bn Bene | correct, an 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the Company and express their appro- 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


H. C. Vow Poser, Roseat Sewer, 

@tonce Biss, J. 4. Henaicn, 

Juvien T. Davics, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLoEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 








Samvuzt E. Sprouiis. | Ortver Harniman. Cuarces R. Henperson. | WittiAM Bascock. 
Samuag- D. Bascocx, Haney W. Suiru. Grorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Georcs S. Coz. Rosert OLyruant, Rurus W. Pecxnam. Avcustus D, Jumciarp, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. | Gaorce F. Baxer. . Hopaxt Heruicx, Cuaxcas BE. Mirren. 

ames C. Hotpan. Duptey Oxcorr. m. P. Dixon, amus W. Husrep. 

zumMann C, Vow Post, | Freperic Cromwett. Rosert A. Granniss, ALTER R, Gi.tetrTz, 
Avexanper H, Ricz. uLien T. Davizs, Henry H, Rocers, ams E. Granniss, 
Lewis May. Rosert Sewe.1. no. W. Aucuincioss, aviv C, Ropinsom, 

S. Van Rensserage Crucer.| Tuzopoxz Morrorp. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsioznr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, 


. 
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MADELINE. 
BY ELROD BURKE. 
Wuat flower of speech could grace 
Her gracious air’ 
What light upon her face 
Or in her hair 
But would the lovelier grow’ 
What sweetest tone 
A dove’s note, tearful, low 
Could breathe her own’ 


Oh, I am fain to die 
For love of her. 

Fame cannot light so high 
A sepulcher; 

But I would hold it less 
Than least divine 

If | might once but press 
Her lips to mine. 


iliineislstieniaty 
SERVANTS OF KARMA. 


BY LEW VANDERPOOLE, 


It was a strange night in Alexandria. 
Moslem bonfires were burning in all di- 
rections, and yells of Moslem exultation 
came from everywhere. 

Khartam had fallen, Gordon was slain, 
Wolseley and his forces had ascended the 
Nile for nothing. 

To the Mohammedans, this was a divine 
rebuke to the Franks, a demonstration of 
Allah’s love for his people, a symbol that 
the waning-time of the power of the in- 
vader had come. 

With downcast, pallid faces the Khédive 
and his counselors sat together in silence. 
Among the Europeans, sorrow and ex- 
citement ran at about equal hight. The 
question throughout the lower Province, 
well the deserts 
* What will happen next?” 

When the turmoil was at its worst, and 
fears of an insurrection less easy to quell 


as as in beyond, was 


than that of Arabi Bey oppressed every 
one, a man appeared at the headquarters 
of Her Majesty’s representative and beg- 
ged for such a letter as would give bim 
immediate 
Tewlik. 

**Whoare you?’ demanded the Minis- 
ter. “Ido not know you; and it is most 
improbable that the Khédive would sge 
any stranger, at such a time, unless he 
bore exceptional credentials and came on 
urgent State business.” 


audience with Mohammed 


’ 


The man’s face blanched. 

‘*My name is Donald Home,” he said. 
‘*Mine is not State business—it is purely 
personal. IL bear good enough credentials, 
tho. But, tell me please, how soon will it 
be possible for me to see his Majesty?” 

‘* Probably not for many days—tho, of 
course, the matter is purely problematical. 
You have heard the awful news from the 


South? Well, then, without my telling it, 
you know the danger with which the 
whole country is menaced from these 


fanatical devils who swarm it. All Egypt 
is in a condition of desperate uncertainty 
to-night. It may be possible to preserve 
order, and—Alexandria may be given to 
the flames before morning. At best, I do 
not believe you will find it possible to meet 
the Khédive under a week.” 

As the Minister continued speaking, the 
pallor of the man before him had visibly 
increased, When the official opinion was 
allexpressed, Home sank back intoa chair 
as limp as a wet cloth. 

‘*A whole week yet,” he moaned, after 
a moment's silence. ‘* My God, how can I 
wait any longer!” 

The wo-begone look 
pressed the Minister. 

** While I can promise you nothing,” he 
finally said, ‘‘it is barely possible that I 
can_assist you, if you choose to be com- 
municative.” 

Something akin to animation went 
through the frame of Home. 

** You will help me—you will go to Tew- 
fik for me?” 

The Minister smiled. 

‘Pray calm yourself, Mr. Home. I 
may be as powerless as yourself. My 
ability to act will depend entirely upon 
what you may have to tell me.” 

An eager light displaced the former 
despairing dullness in Home's eyes, and a 
ruddy glow overspread his face. A 

“* You shall know all, at once,” he said, 
sitting bolt-upright in his chair, ‘‘ You 


of the man im- 








shall judge for yourself whether mine is 
not a cause worthy of being taken to the 
Khédive.” 

The Ministes 
agingly. 

** Proceed,” he returned; ‘*but do not 
hope for too much. In the meantime, if 
there is any occasion for secrecy we had 
best retire to my inner office.” 

‘*No need whatever for privacy. 
more who know my loss, the better!” 

* Loss, did you say? 
sume,” 


waved his hand encour- 


The 
Property, | pre- 


** No—family. 
ter, son.” 

The man looked hard at the floor for a 
moment. The Minister ran his eye over 
the papers on his desk in silence. 

** Were they up the Nile?” he queried, 
constrainedly, but coerced into speech by 
the sheer foree of discomfort. 

‘*No.” 

‘* Excuse me; but what, then, can the 
Khédive do to”— 

** Listen,” broke in the other, with that 
imperativeness of suppressed pain which 
never gives offense. *‘‘ Be good enough to 
pardon my blunt interruption; but we are 
wasting valuable time. Here, in a few 
words, is the whole story. You can verify 
it from my credentials later on. Four 
years after my marriage, which happened 
twenty-five years ago, I was the father of 
two children, a son and a daughter. A 
week after the birth of the latter busi- 
ness called Here, one 
night I was seized by a press gang and 
taken by force on board a sailing vessel, 
where a druuken captain and mate de- 
clared me a deserter from that very ship. 
I protested 


All of it. Wife, daugh- 


me to the coast. 


vigorously, but was only 
knocked down and put in irons for my 
paias. 

**We weighed anchor at daybreak, I 
being kept safe out of sight below till we 
were well off the coast, where I was_ be- 
yond the hope of relief* from signaling. 
Nothing [could say did any good. The 
besotted oftivers continued to insist that I 
was a deserter; and, for my constant ina- 
bility toobey orders the technical terms of 
which, of course, | could not understand, 
I was flogged remorselessly. We were 
wrecked, at last, off the coast of Portugal. 
Here, charged with murder by the coast 
authorities, to cover the guilt of some fa- 
vorite, I was conde. noed tv imprisonment 
for life. 

* Years came and went in a wearying 
round that ever became more dishearten- 
ing. Not once from the time I left them 
was I permitted to communicate with my 
family. 

‘One stormy night deprived me of my 
liberty and another gave it back to me. 
More than a year ago, in the midst of a 
fearful tempest, two fellow-prisoners and 
I made our escape, in the midnight watch. 
Assisted by one of these men, who was 
merely a political offender, and thus in 
command of friends and resources, I got 
back to England a month later. 

‘* And what a sad home-coming it was, 
after all. My wife and son were dead, 
and as for my daughter, no one knew 
where she was. Discovering that through 


-alegal technicality she would be unable to 


succeed to her mother’s property and mine, 
and as she bad no near relative, she had 
left the country tive years before, leaving 
no trace I could follow. Every means 
within the power of money and love have 
been tried, but without avail. Until two 
weeks ago I could get no clew to her. 

“Then I found that our most trusted fam- 
ily servant was with some English people 
in Khartiim. ‘This person may be able to 
tell me where my child is, Any way, it 
is my only hope. I got here this after- 
noon, hot in the teeth of the news that 
Gordon had failed to save Khartim. 

‘That leaves me but one chance of 
reaching the Sidan. The Khédive, it is 
said, will at once send an ample command 
to the relief of Viscount Wolseley; I must 
go with it. That is what I want of you. 
Help me to get to Khartim—help me to 
reach the sole person whom I dare to 
hope knows where my daughter can be 
found. They told me in England that 
you could fix it with the Khédive. Look 
at my papers—they will tell you that, and 
everything else I have said also.” 

The Minister showed signs of alert ani- 


mation at 
stantly. 


last. He was on his feet in- 

*Oh, my poor fellow—my poor, poor 
fellow,” he exclaimed, with a ring of real 
feeling in his voice, ‘‘I am afraid your 
case is altogether hopeless. Don’t you 
see that things here have changed vastly 
since you left England? Why, the 
Egyptian Government’ is only a mere 
pame to-night. The Khédive couldn't get 





you to Khartim to save even his own 
daughter; and as for his sending troops to 
General Wolseley’s assistance, it is simply 
out of the question til things quiet down, 
You don’t know these Moslem fanatics— 
you don’t begin to know them. They 
would loot and raze Alexandria in tive 
hours, if the Khédive sent any soldiers 
out. And they may do it as itis. More 
than a preponderance of the likelihood is 
that way. But, see not be 
wholly discouraged. We have no defi- 
nite news yet, beyond the sad facts of 
Gordon’s death and the fall of Khartim. 
It may be that the hordes of the Mahdi 
will accept ransom for their Kuropean 
prisoners. If so,the person you are in 
pursuit of can probably be rescued. Who 
knows—may be you will be the means of 
saving his life as a compensation for re- 
storing your child to your arms!” 

*The—the servant is a woman; does 
that “—and the voice of Home, now thick 
and faltering, came toa full stop. 

His aberration escaped the notice of the 
Minister, who was again busying himself 
with his papers. 

“A woman, eh? So much the better. 
Islam is far more likely to spare the lives 
of women than those of men, Leave your 
papers with me, Mr. Home, and your 
address, also. I am greatly interested in 
what you have said, and will render you 
any service in my power. You had best 
hold yourself in readiness to answer my 
summons at short And now— 
good-night.” 

The will of the Minister was implicitly 
obeyed, without a word; and as Home 
tottered mechanically, he was 
unaware that his forlorn appearance was 
causing the august official he had just 
waited on to gaze after him aghast. 

Each hour, for the next few days, made 
more and more intangible the chaos of 
reports from the desert; and each new 
fluctuation of possibilities made fresh 
havoc with the over-tense sensibilities of 
Home. At the end of a week he was 
down on his back in the midst of a terrific 
fever, raving like a maniac. 

Thanks to the Minister, he was provided 
with good nuises and competent medical 
care; and, thavks to the tortures and 
privations of the preceding twenty years, 
he had a strong, practicallly hardened 
constitution. And so he ‘survived his 
illness. When he returned to a normal 
frame of mind, he was surprised to find that 
he had been in Egypt nearly two months, 
The period of his convalescence was 
materially shortened by a remark made 
his doctor, two days after he regained 
rationality. 

‘At present, Mr. Home, you are much 
too weak to either talk or listen; but an 
important piece of news—good news— 
will be communicated when you are 
strong enough to act. Iam the sole cus- 
todian of it, and I beg to assure you that 
no syllable of it will be imparted to you 
until I think you properly well. Now, 
then, sif, get well!” 

Waisk! and the good doctor, smiling 
amiably, was gone. Since this ‘* news,” 
which Home naturally construed as per 
taining to his daughter, was only to be 
disclosed when he was well, he proceeded 
to get well rapidly. 

Five days later, after taking Home's 
temperature, inspecting his tongue and 
trying mathematical experiments with his 
pulse, the doctor slapped his own thigh 
vigorously and said: 

** You'll do!” 

‘“*Can I have my news, now?’ asked 
Home, eagerly. 

‘** You can have it as soon as I can find 
the heathen who has it to impart. Since 
you probably don’t know very much 
about the denizens of this country, par- 
don me for hinting that the man who 
promises to restore your daughter will 


here—do 


notice. 


away, 





hardly do it for charity.” 











**] do not wish him to,” said Home, ‘I 
am comparatively «a rich man, and 
I would give all [ possess to see my 
child.” 

** And force her to make shirts to buy 
your bread when you are old! Don’t do 
it. The price of a dinper in England is a 
fortune to these brown beggars here. 
You can gain your purpose without being 
rash.” 

Before the dector was gone an hour, 
Home was told that a Hindu wished to 
see him. 

** He comes from the doctor,” the serv- 
ant said. 

Of course Home saw him, and quite a 
revelation to that individual he was. 

Such Hindus as Home had seen hereto- 
fore had invariably had a sinister some- 
thing about them which gave him the 
creeps; but this man at once commanded 
his respect and confidence, He was very 
dark, but bronzed, rather than brown; and 
his eyes, which were of inky blackness 
and profound depth, were soft and lumi- 
nous, Wholly without that piercing glitter 
which distinctly characterizes the 
Hindu eye, even in repose. The whiteness 
of his hair and beard, both of which were 
worn long after the manner of the Sikhs,be- 
tokened considerable age. Not only his 
face, but his manner, and an indetermi- 
nate something which was not in the least 
physical. but impressed the consciousness 
without the agency of the eye, made it 
plain to Home that his caller was possessed 
of an almost immeasurable reserve force, 
to say nothing of other extraordinary 
qualities. 

** Who and what are you?” asked Home, 
not altogether at ease, in answer to the 
stranger’s very deferential but dignified 
salam. 

**TamSunjeet Dass, from the Punjab— 
but that tells you nothing. It is not with 
me, however, but with my purpose here 
that you have to concern yourself. Ihave 
come to help you find your lost child.” 

A joyful light leaped into Home’s eyes. 

‘*Good! You know where she is then— 
you will bring her here? How long must 
I wait?” 

Sunjeet Dass shook his head. 

“IT do not know anything about her. 
but”— 

** Why do you come here, then”— 

There was something in the depths of 
the stately Hindu’s eyes which checked 
the wrath and the words of Home at the 
same time; and the feeling it gave the 
sick man was that more than one person 
was looking out at him from under his 
visitor's brows. 

‘ Bringing her here will be easy enough, 
if you make it possible,” Sunjeet Dass 
went on, ignoring Home’s interruption: 
‘‘and the length of the waiting-time also 
rests wholly with yourself.” 

Home looked puzzled. 

‘If you refer to money, the doctor 
probably told you that I would meet all 
demands.” 

“I did not refer to money,” was the 
quiet response. 

Home’s face flushed. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, quickly. 
‘*T do not think we understand each other. 
From what the doctor said, corroborated 
as it seemed to be by your first remarks, I 
supposed you knew where my daughter is, 
and that you came to tell me how I could 
regain possession of her.” 

Sunjeet Dass made a profound obei- 
sance. 

* You are right in substance, but wrong 
in detail. I told the doctor that if you 
made it possible I could restore your 
daughter to you. I did not tell him I 
knew where she was.” 

There was a slight sniff in the nostrils of 
Home; but a single glance at the calm eyes 
of the Hindu dispelled it. 

‘** Your long term of imprisonment has 
failed to teach you the two things for 
which it befell you, patience and toler- 
ance,” continued Sunjeet Dass, fixing his 
gaze squarely upon the face of Home. 

The sick man winced, and a little spot of 
angry color burned for a brief interval on 
each of his cheeks. 

‘* You seem tospeak authoritatively,” he 
said, a trifle spitefully. 

‘*Knowiogly, rather,” returned the 
Hindu, “ Relief cannot come to you till 
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first you know how you came to have oc- 
casion for it.” 

Home put out one hand toward the 
bell cord and then, thinking better of it, 
desisted. Half-raising himself upon one 
elbow, he subjected the man before him 
to sharp scrutiny. 

** Either I am still a very sick man, or 
you are a most extraordinary species of 
lunatic,” 

A faint smile illuminated the face of 
Sun jeet Dass. 

** You are undoubtedly very ill, yet; but 
your inability to understand me has other 
foundation than that,” he observed. ‘In 
the East, by the manner of their lives, men 
find it possible to know and control such 
unseen things in the universe as the West- 
ern world never dreams of.” 

The Hindu paused for a moment; for 
the face of Home had grown ghastly pale 
and he lay back on his pillows, gasping. 

Sunjeet Dass gave him a cup of water 
and stroked his brow, lightly; and it 
seemed to the sick man that it was the 
touch, very much more than the water, 
which instantly restored him. 

** And so,” cried Home, ‘* it is upon such 
moonshine as this that you would have 
me rely for the recovery of my child! Oh, 
it is cruel, shamefully cruel, to play with 
a sick and desolate father’s feelings like 
this.” 

The Hindu took a bottle from an ad- 
jacent table. 

‘+ What is in this?” he asked. 

** Wine.” 

‘* How do you know?” 

‘* Because I have tasted it.” 

‘*How do I know you have?’ 

Home shot one swift glance at Sunjeet 
Dass, groaned, and closed his eyes without 
deigning to reply. 

In a moment he again felt that soft but 
magnetic touch on his fevered brow. 

‘*Open your eyes and listen to me, Mr. 
Home; and you will soon see that I am 
not mocking your sorrow, tho I may have 
seemed to doso. The bottle and its con- 
tents well illustrate the matter at issue. I 
madea statement concerning phenomena 
not yet perceptible to your senses, and 
without even asking me for proof—with 
no effort whatever at investigation—you 
sweep it all aside as a matter which can- 
not possibly be anything else than false, 
simply because you know nothing about 
it. I merely made fair retaliation when I 
challenged as a probable falsehood your 
statement about the wine.” 

‘* But it is a very different matter. You 
yourself can see the wine. I cannot see 
what you pretend exists,” returned Home. 

‘*You mean that you have not yet al- 
lowed yourself to see it, which is quite 
another thing. I am free to admit that 
you cannot experience what I speak of 
without a rigid course of training and 
personal sutfering, which in your case is 
unnecessary. You can, however, with 
very little trouble, see a demonstration of 
it.” 

“But what good will it do me—why 
should I witness it?’ demanded Home, 
ulmost savagely. 

‘*It will accomplish the restoration of 
your daughter. Perhaps you will be able 
to recognize good in that.” 

Home regained the control of his tem- 
per. 

** You must excuse me,” he said. ‘‘I do 
not wish to be uncivil; but, pray, remem- 
ber my position. In the first place, my 
sole ambition and desire in life is to find 
my daughter; and, in the second place, 
my experiences have beensuch as to make 
meahard materialist. Ido not believe 
in spiritual phenomena of any kind, and 
so it only nettles me when you propose 
employing spiritual agencies for my relief. 

*** Spiritual agencies,’ is not the correct 
term; but we will employ it for the reason 
that you are probably not familiar with 
the more clearly descriptive Sanskrit 
designation. I, also, Mr. Home, am a 
materialist, inasmuch as I accept no fact 
which cannot be established.” 

‘You wish me to understand, then, 
that you think you have witnessed super- 
natural happenings?” 

‘‘No; for there are no ‘supernatural 
happenings ° to witness—not in the whole 
universe. I simply wish you to under- 
stand that I have investigated different 





lines of phenomena than yourself, which 
has proved to me the existence of power- 
ful natural forces not comprehensible by 
the physical senses; and that, by the 
proper manipulation of these, nearly all 
events in the course of Nature can be 
guided. The recovery of your daughter 
is within this classification. There is no 
other certain, expeditious means of find- 
ing her.” , 

For a long time Home lay silent, pale, 
nearly motionless. Finally he waved his 
visitor away With an impatient gesture. 

**Go and leave me,” he said. ‘‘ Mind, 
heart and soul are all too much shocked 
and distressed, yet, for me to be sure of 
anything. I may wish to see you again, 
and I may not—I cannot tell; but, any- 
way, leave me now.” 

Sunjeet Dass salamed, and left the 
room without a word, 

Shortly afterward the doctor returned. 
Home put out both hands to him, implor- 
ingly. 

‘Thank God you've come!” he exclaimed, 
wildly. ‘‘ Quick! pinch me, or stick pins 
into me, or do something to show me that 
I am awake and in my right mind.” 

The doctor made a swift investigation, 
and then seated himself with a smile. 

“You are all right,” he said, ‘‘ beyond 
a little excitement. What's happened to 
your” 

‘Your heathen friend has been here.” 

‘*“And he has done you good. Both 
your circulation and respiration are bet- 
ter. Hereafcer, in such cases as yours, I 
shall prescribe Sunjeet Dass in large doses. 
He is a valuable addition to the phar- 
macopoeia.” 

Home gave his medical adviser a de- 
spairing glance. 

* Are you and that brown, fish-blooded 
devil in league?” 

The doctor laughed uproariously. 

‘* Let me give you some news and some 
advice, Mr. Home. As careful an inquiry 
as can be made convinces the Govern- 
ment that every white-skinned person in 
Khartim was massacred when Gordon 
was slain. This cuts off that hope of 
finding your girl. Despite your predju- 
dices, the next best thing is Sunjeet Dass; 
and he is perfectly willing to assist you, 
notwithstanding the shabby way in which 
you treat him.” 

** But—what can he do?” 

‘* Better ask what he can’t do! This 
world is full of strange things, Mr. Home; 
and tho I try hard to stick to my stub- 
born, matter-of-fact English ways, I am 
constantly being faced with reasons for 
believing that the Western world is as 
ignorant of what constitutes real science 
as those black wretches around the great 
lakes south of Khartim. You know, a 
man must believe his own eyes when 
seemingly miraculous things are per- 
formed before them nearly every day 
and with no aid from trick-scenery nor 
any other deceptive apparatus. Let me 
hunt up the heathen and send him back 
toyou. Whatdo you say?” 

Home turned his back upon the doctor, 
and, after staring hard at the ceiling a mo- 
ment, closed his eyes without a word. 

Twenty minutes later, when he faced 
around, the doctor was gone and Sunjeet 
Dass was occupying the chair the dis- 
penser of drugs had vacated. 

‘May I help you, Mr. Home?” 

‘* If—if you can,” was the weary, some- 
what jerky reply. ‘‘ What have I to do? 
If you count on my co-operation we shall 
fail; for | must tell you in advance that it 
will be impossible for me to believe in any 
of your Eastern non—theories.” 

** You have simply to put yourself in an 
absolutely passive state, Mr. Home. You 
will not be required to either believe or 
doubt anything. Listen to what I have to 
say to you, do whatever I ask of you, suf- 
fer me to act freely with no interference 
on your part. Will that be so very hard 
for you?” 

Home fidgeted, pulled at his bedding, 
but made no answer for several minutes. 

‘*Proceed,” he said at length, with a 
heavy sigh, as if ashamed of having relin- 
quished his prejudices. 

‘*Very well, Mr. Home. You cannot 
assist me intelligently unless you have a 
brief explanation of my working hypothe- 
sis. You will have to assume, for the 





time being, that the Eastern theory of re- 
incarnation is correct, that this is not your 
first period of existence on earth, and that 
your present misfortunes are a punish- 
ment for your misdeeds in some prior 
state of earth-existence. Do not shake 
your head—you only have to accept this 
as the basis on which I am operating, not 
as a fact; or not unless the results of our 
experiment convince you that it is such. 
Very well. On this assumption, your pe- 
riod of punishment is nearly over or you 
would never have found me—in fact, you 
would still be in the Portuguese dungeon. 
Mentally you may call these things 
impossibilities to your heart’s content, 
provided you keep bitterness out of it. 
Simply act on the assumption that J be- 
lieve what I have said, and that for the 
time being you are going to humor my 
beliefs, whether they are well-founded or 
not. That should not be hard for you to 
do, and it will enable me to summon to 
our assistance all the subtle workings of 
the two strongest of known forces.” 

‘* What are they?” 

‘Pure love and the honest administra- 
tion of the will.” 

More than ever did Home look down- 
cast. The Hindu regarded him for a mo- 
ment in silence. 

““You seem disappointed,” he finally 
said. ‘Evidently you expected me to 
designate something more unusual. And 
yet these two, the simplest and least 
understood of all vital agencies, are the 
very ones employed by the Infinite to dis- 
rupt old worlds and to evolve new ones 
out of chaos. Tell me, first of all,can you 
put yourself in an absolutely anselfish at- 
titude relative to your daughter?” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘Which is paramount, your desire to 
benefit her, or to be benetited by her?” 

‘*Why—fhardly know how to answer 
you. Of course, having a father’s love for 
her, I want to protect and care for her: to 
live out the rest of my days in whatever 
way will make her happiest.” 

“Very good. Supposing we were en- 
abled to defy distance this moment and 
stand in her presence, Supposing, with- 
out having her know we were present, we 
should find her surrounded by conditions 
far more conducive to her welfare than 
you could ever provide, and that the same 
would be lost to her if your existence were 
suspected. Do you bear her enough love 
that you could then tear yourself away 
without speaking to her, without ever 
again seeing her or hearing of or from 
her? Is your ‘ father love,’ which wishes 
to do whatever is best for her welfare and 
happiness—not for yours—equal to that?” 

Home's face grew whiter and whiter till 
it aped the color of death. Then Sunjeet 
Dass put out one hand and touched the 
sick man’s brow. A convulsive quiver 
went over him and he opened his eyes, 
They were wet with tears: but a great 
tenderness was in them. 

** Yes,” he answered, calmly but faintly; 
‘**I could do what you say., I love her well 
enough for that, lone man in this wide 
world tho I am.” 

Something close akin to radiance over- 
spread the face of the Hindu. His features 
wreathed themselves in smiles. 

‘““We shall succeed, then,” he said. 
‘Keep yourself in that frame of mind, 
and we cannot fail. She, the lost one, 
will come here, to this very house,” 

Ten minutes before Home would have 
challenged this as ‘‘moonshine.” He 
was now still so much under the sway of 
his recent softening and renunciation of 
self that merely a long breath of relief 
escaped him, as if he accepted what the 
Hindu said as a prophecy. 

“Your love and my will—never fear 
that by meaus of these all we hope for 
will be accomplished,” said Sunjeet Dass. 

Now that he was, as it were, launched 
in the direction of the experiment, Home 
was all anxiety to make a beginning. To 
his utter amazement he was told that 
there was nothing he could do but ponder 
on the most unselfish elements of the 
love he bore his child and to hold himself 
in unqualified subjection to the Infinite. 

‘‘ As for myself,” said the Hindu, ‘I 
bend all my will on the recovery of your 
daughter, provided it is, in the judgment 
of the Great Infallible, best for her to find 





you. It may take weeks, or even months 
before we even know that our hands are 
not reaching out into the universe in 
vain; but in the meantime we must keep 
ourselves in an attitude of unalloyed calm 
and resignation, entirely repressing all 
eagerness and impatience.” 

It was fully a week before Home could 
maintain so exalted a condition of mind 
and soul for any considerable length of 
time ; but he finally conquered himself, 
made it his normal condition. 

‘** From this time on we shall make prog- 
ress,” said the Hindu, who had all along 
watched his patient closely. 

‘*She is alive and is coming under our, 
influence,” he said the next day; ‘* but her 
nature, like your own, is a hard one to 
dominate. She is a long way off, too. It 
will be many days yet before we shall see 
her.” 

From time to time, as the next month 
passed, Sunjeet Dass kept saying: ‘* She 
is coming slowly toward us. Your love 
permits my will to draw her past any 
power of resistance she possesses. Keep 
patient, keep resigned to the very worst, 
and fear not.” 

Two months passed. When the third 
month was nearly ended the Hindu one 
morning, awakened Home, 

“She is here in Alexandria,” he said. 
**Maintain your calmness and get up and 
dress. If you do not let human impatience 
overmaster you at this late hour in our 
struggle, you will see her before the sun 
reaches zenith to-day.” 

With all his might, with all the deter- 
mination there was in him, Home re- 
pressed himself. Once more again he 
went, mentally, over the old formula: 
“If it would be better for her, I could 
forego ever seeing her.” But this time 
flood of purely human feeling swept over 
him which he could not repress. 

A sob shook him, and, strong man tho 
he was, he fell prostrate upon the floor, 
and for the first time in all the years since 
his separation from his family, he wept— 
long and heavily, as if with a breaking 
heart. Twice during the course of this 
outburst, Sunjeet Dass looked in upon 
him, and each time he retreated without 
a sound or a word. 

Noon was close at hand. The two men 
the Hindu and the Englishman, sat in 
silence in a reception room, near the main 
entrance to the house. 

A bell rang. A servant entered the re- 
ception room, 

“There is a caller for Sunjeet Dass—a 
lady,” he said. 

Home could not speak; he was so nearly 
overcome with agitation. The Hindu was 
spokesman for him, 

‘*Let the lady come in here,” he said, 
calmly. 

There was a soft whisk of silken gar- 
ments, and a girl of twenty or twenty-two 
crossed the threshold. She was tall, slen- 
der, blue-eyed—beautifui. 

Home made every possible effort, but 
could neither move norspeak. The Hindu 
arose and greeted the girl with his most 
profound salam. 

** Will you be seated,” he said. 

**Tell me first,” returned the girl, 
‘“‘whether you are Sunjeet Dass, I oniy' 
speak English, s0 lam not sure whether 
1 have been understoud and brought to 
the right house.” 

“T am Sunjeet Dass. And you—will 
you tell me who so much honors me?” 

‘*My name is Muriel Home.” 

‘* Thank God! My daughter!” exclaimed 
Home, who had found his voice at last. 

Sunjeet Dass evidently considered his 
duties in the present case ended; for he 
immediately turned away, leaving the 
two long-desolated ones in each other's 
arms, 

‘* Where did you come from, and what 
brought you here?’ asked Home, several 
hours later, when a general subsidence of 
excitement came. 

‘**T wasin America,” answered Muriel. 
“Occult subjects have always had a fas- 
cination for me; and I was studying such 
books in our own language as I could ob- 
tain. About three months ago I was ad- 
vised to go to India, to Simla, where I 
could find proper instructors. At Brin- 
disi I was advised to stop here and see 
Sunjeet Dass, who, it was said, could tell 
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mea great deal himself and who would 
be able to give me letters to several Indian 
masters of occultism. We landed this 
morning,and hereIam. But oh, I have 
surely forgotten Mother Grey—dear old 
Mother Grey! I must go back to her at 
once.” 

‘‘And who is ‘ Mother Grey’?’ 
Home. 

‘The kind American woman who 
adopted me, ten years ago, and whose 
heiress I am. She was ill when we left 
the boat, so she waited at the hotel while 
I came in pursuit of Sunjeet Daas.” 

‘* Shall you still go on to India?” asked 
Home, 

‘Oh, yes, because”— And then the 
lashes obscured the blue eyes and the 
glow on the girl’s cheeks deepened. 

‘* And so, there is a young man in the 
case! I cannot keep you now I have found 
y yu.” 

Muriel looked up quickly into her fa- 
ther's eyes; but the merry twinkle she saw 
there sent still more color into her face. 

** You should have found me earlier,” 
she said; ‘‘ before some other man got a 
chance.” 

Before anything further could be said 
the doctor, who never waited for the cere- 
mony of being announced, came in. Evi- 
dently he had already seen Sunjeet Dass; 
for he seemed to know all about the ar- 
rival of Muriel. 

He listened to Home’s account of what 
had taken place and to Muriel’s explana- 
tion of what had influenced her coming to 
Egypt. 

‘* Well, well,” he said, ‘‘ Brother Home, 
and so you believe in Sunjeet Dass, at 
last? But it won’t last long. I’ve had 
many a case of Scotch stubborness on my 
hands, and it always comes out the same. 
In a few weeks, after your mind gets ac- 
customed to the order of things, you’ll say 
to yourself:* Donald Home, you have been 
a fool. There was nothing occult about it. 
The whole thing was a mere chapter of 
coincidences.’ You see, my dear fellow, 
the Scottish mind is likea rock. You may 
hammer it into dust and mix it into paste, 
if you will; but the flint is there just the 
same; it never goes out of it!” 

CLAVERACK, N.Y. > 
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A BOY'S SONG IN SPRING. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


Hurrau! for the snow is over, 
And the merry brook is free; 

We'll soon sip sweets from the clover 
Along with the bumblebee. 


We'll track the soaring swallow 
As he eddies above the trees, 
And follow him and follow, 
And dream of the things he sees. 


We'll watch the insects springing 
Till they seem like roguish elves, 

And hark to the brown thrush singing 
Till we want to sing ourselves. 


Hurrah! for the snow is over, 
And Winter, the poor old soul, 
Has gone to play the rover 
On the meadows of the pole. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


THE PERFUME OF A ROSE. 
BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 

‘“*Dina-pina@! Ding-dong! 
Ding-dong!” 

The scissors-grinder paused at the door, 
set down his machine, and lifted his hat 
to wipe his forehead. It was a hot day for 
the first of June. 

He was a shrunken-lookivg old man. 
Indeed, he must have fallen away since he 
bought his last suit of clothes; for they 
hung in folds all over him. 

He hada short grizzled beard, and his 
slouch hat came low over his mild, brown 
eyes. He smiled at eager Anita, who 
came running out to get the best scissors 
sharpened. 

**You always wear such a pretty rose,” 
she said, curiously, as she handed them 
up to the scissors-grinder. 

The delicate pink, half-blown rose 
seemed out of place on the shabby ill- 
fitting coat; but the little old man gave it 
a smile, the like of which famous beauties 
do not bestow on the roses they wear. 
After all, flowers belong to the people 
who understand them. 


Ding-ding! 





‘* Ye-es,” he drawled, turning his wheel 
with a whirr, ‘‘a little gal gives me one 
every mornin’; a puty little gal, somethin’ 
like you,” nodding at Anita. ‘‘ Her hair 
flies out long, an’ yeller, an’ fuzzy-like; 
but she’s not’s tall, an’ her eyes is more 
like what Kit’s was—brown, an’ gold 
specks shinin’ in ‘em, Kit’s been dead, 
let’s see”—he slowed his wheel and con- 
sidered—“‘it’s all of twenty years now— 
yes—twenty-two! But, Lord, seems like 
a mighty short time arter all! I kin see 
her eyes now!” 

The wheel buzzed faster. 

‘*I goes out of my way a piece every 
day when the roses is out, an’ she allers 
comes jumpin’ to meet me, an’ laughs, an’ 
picks me a rose. Onct she pinned it in 
my coat herself. Sometimes her ma 
looks from the upstairs window—for it’s a 
fine big house, with five stories to it; but 
she never says ‘No.’ P’raps she knows 
the reason the chile does it; an’, ag’in, 
p’raps she don’t!” 

He drew the edge of the blade slowly 
over his finger. The scissers were sharp; 
but his fingers had grown so callous and 
hard, working over his wheel, that they 
only pressed down without 
through the tough skin. 

‘What is the reason?’ asked Anita, 
looking enviously at the pink rose. 

‘* Well,” said the old man, trying the 
scissors as he talked. ‘‘It’s a year ago 
now—las’ June, ’twas. I stopped at that 
house one day; fur the cook came out 
quick with two big kitchen knives, an’ 
called me. ‘ Put a good edge to ‘em,’ says 
she; ‘fur it’s tired I am cuttin’ wid hoes.’ 

‘So I did. I worked on them knives 
tell they was sharp’s they could be. 
‘Twasn’t safe to touch’em. An’ the wheels 
got so hot the sparks flew fas’, They 
was some little child’en lookin’ on. They 
allers is; fur they likes to see the wheels 
spin. An’ the little gal that lives in that 
house came jumpin’ out to see, too. She's 
allers jumpin’ an’ dancin’ jes’ the way Kit 
use ter, an’ that made me look at her. 
An’ she was jes’ as big as Kit use ter be. 
That’s twenty-two years now; but Kit 
never grew any bigger, so’s of course I re- 
member her that-away-like. 

‘*Well, the wheels went buzzin’ round— 
iz-iz-iz-iz—an’ the sparks flew fas’, an’ the 
little boys laughed, an the little gal like Kit 
jumped up to see, an’ her fuzzy, yeller 
hair flew every which way while she was 
jumpin’, An’ thenI turned the knives 
acrost both wheels, to give’em a good touch 
fur the las’. An’ jes’ then the little gal lean- 
edover, like, to see better, Is’pose. An’—I 
don’ know how it happened—but her 
fuzzy hair caught on the wheels, an’, 
quick’s lightin’, it dragged through ’em 
an’ catched between. An’ she jes’ gave a 
cry, an’ turned er eyes up to me. An’ 
they was Kit’s eyes! 

‘* An’ I don’ know how ‘twas; but I was 
sich a fool I never thought to stop the 
wheels the right way—with my feet; but I 
jes’ put my han’ down between them 
knives, an’ held the wheels fas’ while I 
got her hair out. The wheels stopped 
then when my han’ was there, I tell you! 
An’ the cook, seein’ she was a-watin’ in- 
side, heerd the little gal cry, an’ come out 
quick. 

‘** What’s the matter? says she. 
is them knives done yet?” Mad-like. 

““* Yes,’ says I. ‘Here’s your knives. 
An’ they’s sharp,’ says I. 

‘But I couldn’t speak much, for the 
pain, an’ the blood; fur two of my fingers 
was cut clean acrost the top. An’ when 
the cook saw the blood, she was scart fust, 
thinkin’ ’twas t’chile. But when she see 
‘twas on’y my han’, she says, pleasar t- 
like; ‘I'll give you a bit o’ rag.’ An’ the 
little gal stopped cryin’ when she see the 
blood, an’ looked at me with her brown 
eyes, solemn-like. An’, says she, quick: 
‘Ill give you a rose!’ So she picked one, 
and stuck it in my coat herself. An’ when 
the cook came with a rag, I comed away. 
But Ihad to gohome. The heat, or the 
cut, or somethin’ made me sick. "Twas 
well *twas my left hand, fur ’twas sore all 
summer. Had to get the doctor t’ it 
twict. 

‘*But every mornin’, when I come by 
that, house, the little gal came dancin’ an’ 
jumpin’ out. An’ she’d say, so puty- 
like: ‘ An’ is your han’ better to-day? An’ 
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then: ‘T’ll give you a rose!’ an’ she’d pick 
it, an’ give it to me herself. An’ when 
she’d smile, an’ look at me, t’would seem 
jes’ like Kit’s eyes again. An’, Lord, I 
never minded the sore han’ a mite when 
I see that! 

** An’ this summer, when the roses come 
out, thinks I to myself: ‘She'll furgit, 
fur child’en do furgit things sometimes— 
Kit did. But the fus’ time I went by that 
house when the roses was bloomin’—Lord! 
she came jumpin’ out jes’ the same, and 
her eyes had the same shiny little specks 
in ’em, an’ says she: ‘I'll give you a rose,’ 
an’ laughed. An’ ’twas so puty for her to 
remember that I laughed too. So that’s 
how she gives me a rose every day. It’sa 
good piece out of the way sometimes; but 
I takes it. An’ I’ve got a brown chiny 
mug I puts that rose in every night, an’ I 
stan’s it beside my bed. An’ somehow it 
rests me better when I shuts my eyes an’ 
knows it’s there. Why, I wakes up in the 
night sometimes, an’ smells it; an’ I can 
put out my han’ an’ touch it if I want ter! 

‘If twasn’t fur that, I'd give it to you, 
miss. They’re mighty harnsome roses, 
I know. But sometimes I wonner if 
‘twouldn’t be puty if they growed ’em 
brown color with gold specks onto ’em!” 

The grizzled little old man wiped the 
scissors off carefully, and handed them to 
Anita. 

‘Thank you!” said Anita. “It is a 
beautiful rose—but I think it belongs to 
you!” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





> 
BORROWED TROUBLE. 


BY LUCY C. LILLIE, 





IcOULD not have been more than five 
years old at the time, and I was spending 
a fortnight with my grandmother. I 
liked to be there. She was an undemon- 
strative but most tender-hearted old lady; 
and I have been told since that I was her 
pet among the twenty children who called 
her ‘‘Grandma.” But there were no 
young people for me to play with. Our 
only smalk neighbors were wild, noisy, ill- 
bred children; and I was forbidden even 
to talk over the fence to them. Theelder- 
ly servant who took charge of me was 
constantly ‘‘ nagging” me on the subject. 
**Don’t you speak to those Kis ams, 
Louie,” she would say, sharply; or, “‘ I see 
you near the Kissam’s fence, and I mean 
to tell your grandma.” All this made me 
very miserable, and I think dear old 
Granny found it out; for one day, in the 
twilight hour, when it was her sweet cus- 
tom to let me sit with her in the ‘“ Black- 
walnut parlor,” as the quaint room front- 
ing the road was called, she took me on 
her lap and said, in a cheery tone: 

“‘T think my little girl is tired of old 
people; isn’t she? Well, now, do you see 
that white house across the street? It has 
been closed all summer, you know, be- 
cause the family are away; but to-morrow 
they are coming home, and there are three 
nice little children for you to play with.” 

I flung my arms around Grandma’s 
neck and hugged her for very joy! And 
all that evening, and after I was in bed 
even, I kept picturing the delight of hav- 
ing those children to play with, perhaps 
to visit, to show my dolls to, without any 
fear of warnings or rebuke from Maria! 
Early the next day we saw the family 
arrive. Two carriage loads, and a great 
vanful of furniture, trunks, etc., and 
the windows of the large beautiful house 
were flung open and there was a general 
air of cheerful activity. The same after- 
noon Mrs. Roberis, the children’s mother, 
ran across to see Grandma. She was a 
beautiful young woman, dressed in the 
hight of that day’s fashion—large crino- 
line, a flounced blue and white muslin and 
flowing sleeves, and her bright brown hair 
was looped in what they called ‘‘ Ma- 
donna” braids. I could have gazed at 
her forever! And when she said: ‘‘ Oh, 
is this Nell’s little girl?’ and took me on 
her lap regardless of her crisp muslins and 
kissed me, and said I must come the very 
next day to see the children, the conquest 
was complete. 

Well, my anxiety for the “next day” 
to come kept me awake long beyond the 
hour Maria was always telling me no 
‘* good little girl ever asked to sit up,” and 





in the morning I bore with unheard of 
patience her rasping way of curling my 
hair. I used to dread that ordeal. Maria’s 
hands were like nutmeg graters, and she 
twisted and turned my head about as she 
curled the hair over a stick as thoI was 
trying to be rebellious; and every little 
while the stick wouldn't come through 
the curl, she made it so tight! While this 
performance was going on she gave me 
various warnings for the day’s behavior. 

“Til tell you just one thing,” she 
wound up with; ‘‘ don’t you dare meddle 
with a thing you see. They’ve brought 
beautful things from Europe, and you'll 
never be let over there again for a min- 
ute,” (here the stick was dragged out of 
acurl; but I bore it silently! “if you so 
much as hurt one single bit of anything. 
You meddle, meddle, meddle the "hull 
time; and if Jd been your grandma I'd 
never hev let you go there atall. She'd 
ought to know you'll do some mischief.” 

Tears Maria did not see sprang into my 
eyes. No one had ever made me feel my- 
self such a disagreeable child! I wondered 
if Mrs. Roberts would dislike me so much. 
But very soon Grandma came into the 
room and told Maria it was time she took 
me across the road, adding, in her kindest 
way: ‘‘ I know my little girl will be good, 
and I am sure she will be very happy.” 

Maria sniffed when we were alone 
again, and, as we crossed the road, ex- 
pressed her disapprobation by jerking me 
from time to time, and telling me to 
** walk straighter” or ‘‘ keep my hands 
still,” or ‘* not try to act so silly.” 

At last I was within the door of the fine 
house—in a wide hall full of statuary, pic- 
tures, etc.; some not as yet placed, others 
having been there since Mrs. Roberts’s 
childhood; but all my attention was cen- 
tered on the staircase, down which three 
rosy little girls in white dresses, with long 
curls flying, and an air of delightful free- 
dom, came rushing to welcome me. And 
we were friends at once—that is, directly 
the door had closed on Maria; and by the 
time they had taken me up-stairs to a big, 
sunshiny nursery, where a French bonne 
in white cap and large apron sat sewing, 
we knew each others’ names and had de- 
cided first to ‘‘ play dolls.” 

Children of to-day cannot appreciate 
what a genuine French doll with a 
trousseau was to the American child of 
that period. When I saw the three dolls 
belonging to Dora, Addy and Nell—their 
wonderful clothes like a ‘‘ real person’s”— 
their hats, shoes, dresses, underwear— 
their trunks with lids—all the outfit of a 
lady of fashion—I nearly screamed with 
delight! And what a morning we had! 
We sat on the floor and played house; we 
made several days of it in order to put the 
dolls into their dainty beds, to take them 
up and wash and dress them. We walked 
them up and down the balcony in order 
to put their out-of-door garments on, 
They called on each other; they gave par- 
ties; they sat down to dinner at the most 
delightful little table with real food in the 
dishes, which the good-natured French 
nurse procured; and they fell ill and had 
to have a doctor (Nell in her brother’s hat 
and coat), and altogether created for me 
a paradise. While we played, Rosalie, the 
bonne, sat in the window sewing, looking 
on at us good-naturedly, and now and 
then speaking in French to the children. 
She had a high workbasket at her side, 
full of all kinds of sewing material; and 
the only time she was cross was when 
Addy wanted to ‘‘ rummage” it for some- 
thing. “ 

Ithink it must have been nearly noon 
when Mrs. Roberts came in to say the 
children’s uncle from Danbury was down- 
stairs. 

‘They will only be gone a few minutes, 
Louie,dear, "she said, sweetly; ‘‘ you won't 
mind.” 

And she gave Rosalie some order at the 
same time about a room upstairs. So I 
found myself alone. I was in an excited 
frame of mind. Not at all lonely; but I 
couldn’t play with the dolls until my new 
friends’ return; so I roamed restlessly 
about the room, pausing near the fasci- 
nating workbasket at last. At this mo- 
ment I can see just how it looked. The 
shining bronze needlecase, the ‘‘ racks ” 
of thread, the bobbins—all the implements 
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for the needle of that day—and just on top 
was a large roll of tape. Alas and alas 
for Maria’s warnings, I took it up, turned 
it around and around and, yielding to some 
impulse, I can’t say what, I poked my fin- 
ger through the center and—out ran the 
tape! 

I held the circle remaining in place in 
my hand, fairly stiff with fright! What 
had I done. And, poor baby that I was, I 
picked up the wavy strip I had pushed out 
and sat down on the floor, winding and 
twisting and turning, trying to put it 
back into the middle again! I believed 1 
had done some irreparable injury, and my 
tears fell faster and faster while all Maria’s 
taunts came back! No—unless I got that 
tape rolled in again, surely never would I 
see my: little playmates again! And oh, 
the wretchedness of knowing for certain 
what Maria would say. Suddenly I heard 
a step on the stairs and, cold with fright, 
I sprang to my feet. To this day I can't 
tell how it happened that I made a bolt 
for a door to the left of the window, 
opened it, and, seeing a narrow flight of 
stairs, dashed up them, still clinging to 
to the unlucky tape! My one thought was 
to hide until I got that roll in place again; 
and up I went, along a rather dark hall 
and into what I knew later was the 
attic. 

There, for a moment, I stood panting 
and bewildered. There was light 
enough from two or three windows, and 
I saw a large place, nearly full of trunks, 
furniture, etc., some old, some new. A 
tall secretary stood near one of the win- 
dows and behind this I took refuge, sit- 
ting down near the dusty panes of glass 
and beginning once more, but with very 
shaky little fingers, to roll the strip of tape 
back in its place. It wouldn’t go, of 
course; and so, wretched as only a little 
child can be over a borrowed trouble that 
seems to her young ignorance terribly 
real, I leaned my head against the frame- 
work of the window sobbing and crying 
my heart out! After such a lovely morn- 
ing! And now never again would I see 
my little friends! And Maria would 
“nag” worse than ever—and oh—oh— 
well, since that day sad hours and real 
troubles have come into my life, as they 
must into all who live in the ‘field of 
trial’; but I question if ever the future 
looked so miserable as it did while I sat 
there with the tangled tape in my little 
hands and felt that all my new happiness 
was at anend! But what a blessing it is 
that children, worn out with any worry 
or excitement, fall into dreamless sleep! 
‘A roll of carpeting was nearby. Without 
being conscious of it my head drooped, 
and presently I was away off into the land 
of Nod. 

I must tell you during the hours I slept 
what was going on beiow. 

In afew moments after my flight up- 
stairs the children came back. Naturally 
a search for me followed; then Rosalie 
and Mr. Roberts were called. They de- 
cided I had gone home, and Rosalie was 
sent flying over to bring me back. Of 
course dear Grandma was alarmed; and 
while I slumbered in happy forgetfulness 
of my trouble a search was going on in all 

directions for the missing child. It was 
Addy, I believe, who from the garden saw 
something which looked as if it might be 
Tin the window of the attic; and so my 
first conscious moment was awakening in 
the afternoon to find half a dozen people 
leaning over me, talking, laughing, crying 
together; and I sat up bewildered, but 
called out: 


‘“‘ T didn’t mean to do it!” and clutched. 


the tape. I felt sure I was to be brought 
to task by all combined, especially as Ma- 
ria’s steely glance was the first which met 
mine. 

At this day, when any one who recalls 
the time wishes to teaze me, they will say: 

“‘You didn’t mean to do it!” It has 
become a family by-word. 

Well, of course I explained as well as I 
could what had happened, holding up the 
tape grimy with my tears and the dust of 
the window; and just then no one laughed. 
They saw the pathetic side of it all, I sup- 
pose. Even Maria’s sharp tongue was 
silent. 3 

What comfort there was in the way I 
was taken home! And when the next 








day Mrs. Roberts ran across with a real 
French doll for me, I felt as tho I could 
bear even to have Maria do her harshest 
with the curling stick if I had my new 
treasure in my arms meanwhile. 

“*Do you know,” I heard Mrs. Roberts 
say to Grandma, “ this is a capital chance 
to make it all up with Nell? I'll write her 
to-night. I never understood why she 
felt hurt with me.” 

Grandma was silent for a moment, her 
knitting needle pressed against her lower 
lip. Then she said, gravely: 

“Well, Marian, I will tell you. When 
Nell was left a widow she wrote you, ask- 
ing your influence in securing a position 
for her. You never answered”— 

Mrs. Roberts sprang to her feet. 

‘*T never heard a word of the kind!” she 
exclaimed—and then the two older people 
talked in lower tones; but later I learned 
that my mother and Mrs. Roberts had 
once been dear friends, but had drifted 


apart; and through my ‘borrowed 
trouble” I now rejoice to say they met 
again, ‘forgot and forgave”; and I am 


telling you this bit of the past in the li- 
brary of the White House, where my 
brother Dick—Addy’s husband—is the be- 
loved and honored master. 


New York City. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE Knight of the Bath—Saturday.— 
Life’s Calendar. 





..The deer departed—when the hunter 
missed him.—Life’s Calendar. 


..““ Your fiancée is a Boston girl, I be- 
lieve?” ‘‘Yes.”’ “Then I suppose she is famil- 
iar with Browning?” ‘I beg your pardon. 
The true Boston girl is never familiar with 
avybody.’’—New York Press. 

..No medical man, it is said, was ever 
made a peer in England. That may be true; 
but there is probably no doubt that a good 
many peers have been made by medical men 
in England.—Puck’s Patchwork. 


..He wanted an olian harp 
With all his heart; and so 
The little one said: ‘* Father, dear, 
Please let your whiskers grow.” 
— Washington Star. 
.. Knickerbocker (examining coin on 
bracelet): ‘‘That is avery rare coin. By the 
way, are you the numismatist I have heard 


about?’ Chicago Bud: “Oh, no! I’m the 
new Miss Madison.”—Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington. 


..Farmer Meddergrass: ‘* Be you a law- 
yer, sir?” Blackstone (with dignity): ‘‘i am 
practicing law, sir.”” Meddergrass (moving 
away): “‘I thought mebbe you’d got the 
trade larned. I'll go to somebody else.’’— 
The Epoch. 


....‘‘How’s this, Dauber? You've painted 
Father Time with a mowing machine in- 
stead of ascythe? ‘* That’s all right. We 
artists of the modern school keep up with 
the progress of inventions.’—The Rural 
New Yorker. 


..Now, then, if some giant mind will 
invent a snow shovel that will fold up and 
look like an umbrella when a fellow is 
caught at work on the sidewalk by a pass- 
ing friend, we shall be perfectly happy.— 
Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


..“* We don’t think our conductors are 
turning in all the fares they collect,”’ said 
the manager of a street car line to one of 
his oldest employés. ‘‘ You don’t knock 
down, do you?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘You do! 
Why didn’t you deny it?” ‘‘ Why, sir, my 
mother always taught me to despise a 
liar.”’—The Epoch. 


..Letting the Cat out of the Bag.—A 
large manufacturer took into his office a 
nephew who, to put it mildly, was rather 
feeble-minded. One day the nephew came 
to his uncle and complained of the head 
clerk, Jones. ‘‘ Uncle, what do you suppose 
the head clerk, Jones, has been telling peo- 
ple about me?” ‘I have no idea.” “He 
has been telling everybody that I am a fool.” 
“TI will see him and tell him to keep quiet 
about it. He has no right to expose the se- 
crets of the office.”"—Texas Siftings. 


..A Paducah clergyman tells this: ‘‘I 
married a couple up in Allen County; and, 
after I had pronounced them man and wife, 
the groom took me to one side and asked me 
what the damage was. I told him there 
was no fixed price; he might give me what 
he chose. ‘Parson,’ said he, ‘I’ve got five 
hound pups down home for which I am ask- 
ing five dollars apiece, and I’ll let you have 
one for three dollars.’ Of course I declined 
so ridiculous a fee, as I had no use for the 
hound pups. When he got home he must 
have found his wife better than he expected: 


for he sent me one of the hound pups, ac- 
companied with a letter saying that he was 
so happy with Maria that she would give me 
a dog for nothing.”— ‘ourier- 
Journa, 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 
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Upper square: 1, Swift; 2, a nautical 
term; 3, high billows; 4, to try. 
Lower square: 1, Part of a blast furnace; 
2, a division of time; 3, an animal; 4, booty. 
The word through the center_overpraise. 
D. C. M. 
WORD BUILDING. 
1. A letter. 
2. A personal pronoun. 
3. A personal pronoun. 
4. In this place. 
5. Fine. 
6. Applauds. 
7. Attains. 
8. Proclaims. 
9. Those who teach spiritually. 
10. Censures. 
11. Those who reprove. E. C. H. 
NoTE.—A young boy, eight years old, 
turned to his book and found at once the 
answer to the puzzle upon the saying, ‘‘ We 
have met the enemy and they are ours—two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one 
sloop.”” His name is Hugh Wise Craig. 
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The letter I. 












‘ 

({ | Husband 

your strength 
in housework, /ar/ine will 
save half the labor of it. It 
will wash your clothes in 
peace, without washing them 
to pieces; it will clean your 
house or your laces without 
hurting them. Pearline has 


more than soap’ Ss merits — 
none of soap’s defects. You 
can do anything with it; you 


can do nothing without it. 
Never peddled. 256 JAMES PYLE, N.Y 





Extract of BEEF. 


ALL coop ¢ CoOoKs 


The Year Found. 


Cook Books show ag tes ot” » Bhio SoR% o; 


Extnact in Soups and 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE 





for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 
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For USE 
Pil 5 
rics POND'S 


Bruises, 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 


EXTRACT, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT, 
ACCFPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


DIAMOND ove 
FAST BLACK 





10 € OLORS 
DIAMOND DYES 


Will color anything. Diamond Dyes (for wool, for 
cotton, for silk and feathers) are easy to use, will not 
fade, and never crock. W cts. each, Sold every 
where or matled on receipt of price, Book and sam- 
ple card free. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, 
*SUPERIOR ERI ure” 


PERI 
oe 


VT. 


ane GR 










PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


; AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AND 
WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION FOR 


IN VALIDS 


CHILDREN 


5020 BY DRUGSISTS + SHIPPING DEPOTJOHN CARLE & SONS.NEWYeRS 


Urie Acid mastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATEK. No more 
out or rheumatism. Dr. L. a. 
re, N. Y., says: “1 improve 
dally from the use Se this valuable 
water, and am rec ommending itto 
my mee , Dr. K 7 
( Mo 31 W. sad St., N. ¥.. says: ‘There 
fs no doubt about | it, the BEAR L ITHIA ‘WATER is a big thing 
for gouty folks. Jam an advocate for its use in the U rhe Acid 
Diathesis, especially when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 
anactual outbreak of gout occurs.’’ Dr. P is eminent au- 
thority upon Mineral Waters. It is a positive cure for Aidney 
and Biadd-r troubles. Send for yhlet. 
OFFICE : 945 BRO AY, NEW YORK. 
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MAGNOL 1A METAL 


IN BY 

Fight Lending Gor ernments 

Best Anti-Friction Metal for 

Dynamo, Kolling-Mill, High- 

Speed Engine,Saw- Mill, Cot- 

ton-Mill, Paper-Mill, and al 

Machinery Bearings. Mage 

polia A atts Friction 

Metal ¢ 

Owners: and sete Mauu- 
cturer 

746 Cortlandt St,. New Yo rk, 

mS hicago Oftice, 41 ‘Fraders Building. 





SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Maguesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm betore 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


DEAF": 2. HAs NODES CURED 


aly by ¥. Hiscox, 668 Dea. w Wnts forsook of 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
‘TRY MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending Thursday, March 17th, 1882.) 








SUGAR. 
CR RE cos. cen seinsecbebitaesceccsscns 5 @ 5% 
eid a sentinemtis eee neha pscnt 5 5K 
—— SRI SS Fee 4 4% 
COT RG RG occ cccccccccoscvcceccccsceoce VG 4 
STE Tiss annehinasebhoesesopedn tone +. Py 
SRE ER. pradeliviceccccovevsccnpe 4Q@ 4% 
COFFE 
DIR cnnecbosces <sebacbisbesecvcesh screed BYGZAY4 
RACES 7 aS: 26440) 
it: dd. cnb csacagpaneesbooerednnent lb @21% 
cdi cateceuskennsuoeceseeseenel 1844@21% 
GL CEG CE Eb auNhedeakicberevevererauets 1459144 
TEA 
PC ec cute cksbabahdbneshiesessesoseuebe ll @s 
PL. <csbuyceateneentnoopecheeeseoehe 1 @w 
is cchebeshetnsbnscbebncesssbVeneeere 4 @li 
EE i hnbstuvebevebesisbosonevennceseet 5 @2% 
PROVISIONS 
Pork 
ace. per, bbl Mi ivectisenképeskdu $ 9 75@$10 
DT. Stetecusesapennanesel ie} 00@ 12 50 
Short Clear. per bbl..........0.565 2 W@ 4 W 
Extra ae”  Scossevedecses 10 00@ WW 5D 
Bere 
Mess. per, bbl Lope esheesansesuekioel 9 50@ 10 00 
PE o< ccWvocisiuahpes sheet 10 0@ 11 Ww 
— mattis Mess, per bbl....... 14 00@ 17 
Cur ME 
Pic ted. items, WE TRA, knw ccsedeonsans 9 @% 
Pickled Shoulders, per Ib............ 5 @5% 
Smoked meats, 4@l1c. over pickled. 
BUTTER, 
Cc reamery, DTS. csurhacndnuesbecceatee 6 
Western G20 
Dairy, State ee (ei) 
SGC CinGavGunesoesubeceuyeee @2\ 
CHEESE. 
State Fac tory, - cream, 94@ 12% 
REO cnbeisies 6 @10% 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
City Mill, per, bbl ianimieomeasatie $4 75@S4 90 
GL Oe wc chelewenbeceen 5 00@ 5 25 
Dn '  sasaseeusviboesensaars 3 00@ 3 64 


— 
Winter Wheat, per bbl........ ...... 


Vie bbl 3 00@ 5 10 
Minn. Spring " neat, per bbl 


3 00@ 5 15 





SD EL EE WN. vcs cccccccnececes 4 10M 4 6 
Buckwheat Flour, per bbl. sees : 25M 1 50 
Corn Meal, per gia a apiaaaiies: < T5h@ 3 10 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
No. 1 ~nee Spring........ $—9@$1 01% 
| ees 1 WO0H4@ 1 03% 
_ Unizraded Winter Red..... ... 924@ 1 054 
_— pbites bee Se obbbeseeosebes 9 @— % 
CorRN: 
SP rer rere 40 @AS 
—— Mixed and White........ 46 @tky 
» * 1 White beebhb hae bepasabwesepaskee™ — @30 
ova Doe . Amibscunevovespueveveroutal 3437 
DTT 8 «cc ceccbe dine asoehesakenec® —~ @% 
Uneeaded Mixed Western.......... 3A @i6 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


Hay, >. i. per | 100 Plckssnessdened $— 85@S— Ww 
eneoubeebonban — Tha — 80 
- Ships SE er se — —@ — 70 
Straw, Rye, per 100 RR NK — 55@ — 70 
seubbtheasseece — 450 — § 
- Wheat ee ae RIES — 44@ — — 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 1444@15 
Western, Tresh4ala, ....cccccvcvcccocceces — @l4% 
Ss 55 nhs05s6anescdecedebenedscccdou 134@14 
Ss scisenapersncdebenernesassvacbe @30 


DRESSED POULTRY. 














Turkeys, Small, fancy. soeomeanelll 16 
Mixed weights, ‘choice. ..138 @14% 
© ‘apons, Tccsbsehbescessseeeke0n -16 @23 
IR svn csGenncecernehs -.16 @20 
Chickens, — iss ncces phen 17 @20 
TE @—- 
wad ES @— 
Fowls, State and Pen 1L34a@l4 
estern...... Bale 
Ducks, Western. 14 @16 
GEN 0000 9kn dubs wbwe se cdbuschssbessbecel 10 @l2 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
= BPs swessesecbe $4 50" @$4 90 
common to medai- 
um, per 1001bs.... 83 724a@ 4 45 
= = 8 
Seas anewes > 310 @ 4 40 
“ad Bulls and Dry 
‘ows, per 100 Ibe. 18% @400 
Live Veal Calves, per fh...... 5 @ 8% 
Live calves, Western, per tb. 24a 38% 
Live calves, grassers, per 2 2% 
Live Tegetings, prime, per %4@ Th 
r to good, per @ 7 
Live Sheep, good to prime per h.. 64@ 6% 
poor to fair 5 @ 6 
Hogs, country ee per ®...... 6@ 8 
 BROR, PO BIOENG, .....000000080 $5 00 @S5 50 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbl... 
so Rose, per 1 
“ ebron “ 
Peerless “ 
eng Yl per _ 
Cabhage, pe ae 





DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 











farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be ylad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
titerested.) 


VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR MAK- 
E 





BY L. J. VANCE, 

VERMONT is the first State in the Union 
in the extent and value of its maple sugar 
interests. The last census placed the maple 
sugar output of the United States at over 
36,000,000 pounds. The quantity of maple 
syrup is placed at 1,700,000 gallons. Some 
one has calculated that the returns of one 
year’s sugar product would give %3 to every 
man, woman and child in the Green Moun- 
tain State. 

The maple sugar season is right at hand. 
It begins in the warmish days of March, 
when the first “‘run” of sap is thin and 
sweet. Late in April, when the days grow 
warmer, the sap flows slowly, and it soon 
sours and thickens. The last “‘ run” of sap 
takes place about the time the buds begin 
toswell. After that no good maple sugar 
can be made, and the season ends. 

Now, there are many days when the sap 
does not flow at all. Not more than three 
or four good “runs” can be counted upon 
during the entire season. 

The maple sugar business in Vermont is 
quite an industry. It has been greatly ex- 
tended and improved within the last ten 
years. The enterprise is shown in setting 
out maple trees in orchards the same as tho 
fruit trees were to be planted. Thousands 
of maples have been thus set out, and there 
are several large ‘“‘ sugar orchards ”’ in Ver- 
mont that have a name for being very 
profitable. One orchard covers eight acres, 
and contains about a thousand trees. In 
another orchard, which covers about five 
acres, the maples are so planted that, when 
the sap flows it is conducted down hill in 
troughs to the boiling place. 

It takes, at least, fifteen years for the 
maple to grow a trunk large enough to tap; 
that is, a trunk six inches in diameter. On 
account of this element of time, many are 
loth to go into an industry that takes years 
to bring in any returns. 

The improvements in the maple sugar 
industry relate to the new methods and new 
implements in collecting, boiling and evap- 
orating the sap. Many of the changes are 
interesting, and may here be noticed. 
Formerly, a wooden spout was driven in 
a hole made by an augur. At present a 
galvanized iron spoutis used. This kind 
of a spout has three flanges, which cut into 
the bark deeply enough to keep the sap 
from leaking or running down the trunk of 
the tree. The bark is shaved where the 
rim of the spout fits, and thus the sweetest 
sap, which comes from the wood of the pre- 
vious year’s growth, is not lost, as it was 
usually under the old methods. 

The spouts are provided with covers, and 
so are the galvanized iron or tin buckets 
which are hung on the spouts by hooks; 
for melting snow or rain discolors the sap, 
anddamages it for the manufacture of first 
quality sugar. 

There have been many improvements in 
evaporators. In days gone by the evap- 
orators were rectangular sheet-iron pans, 
eight feet long, four feet wide, and six 
inches deep, without any partitions. Now 
the evaporators have many cross partitions, 


ing the lower end. 


ing the main part of the evaporator. 


orators on the market. Those made at Bel 
lows Falls, and Grimm’s Champion, con 
tain the above-named improvements, as dc 
most of the others commonly used. 

The method of sugar making may be de 


orator. 


which conveys the sap into the evaporato 
always at the same level. 

When the sap reaches the lower end of th 
pan in the evaporator, it is drawn off as 





Apples, Spy, per d.-h. bbl........ 00... 2 25@ 2 75 
Baldwin catia ER 2 00@ 2 50 
Greening = i oebe coseee 1 75Q@ 2 
Oe ere 2 00@ 8 50 
Common. per bbl..... sheesess . —TO@ 1 

Cranberries. Jersey, per crate........ 100@ 1530 

Oranges, Indian River. pe ES: 400 

9 a Bebe: apenas 2 26@ 38 00 

4 Leese pe -- 187@2 87 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

“7 Sengenent, OR ter 6 6% 
thern, sliced.............0005 8 4 

EB. ccccevecce ovsecesovesces & 4% 
o hopped, 1891 e 2 

Peaches, Del. , evaporated, ‘iso fancy. ‘15 

ns § Southern, peeled, 180 pebeane 0 
Cherries, 1891........ fosbebesspeperscucses 0 
Seckheta tt... esce0e 3 
Raspbe ave Socapseteeell 15 
jan-dried 1801..............18 @id 

Huckleberries 18D]... recccccccccccccccee Me 
PLUMS, Staterceeererrseeererersenseceenoes 8 @T 








opening one into another, so that the sap, 
flowing into the upper end of the pan, runs 
‘back and forth several times before reach- 


Again, the covers of the pans are now 
made into sections, in order that any part 
of the pan can be examined at any time. 
The sap flows through a double side or 
trough, and is slightly heated before enter- 


There are quite a number of patent evap- 


scribed briefly as follows: The sap is first 
drawn off through a strainer into a vat, 
through another strainer into another vat, 
and through a third strainer into the evap- 
The flow of the sap is regulated by 
an automatic valve in the rubber tube 


sirup. It is then allowed to stand over- 
night. The next morning, after the impur- 
ities are strained off, the sirup is poured 
into another pan, and boiled down to the 
proper state of concentration. Then, if 


caked sugar is to be made, it is poured into 
molds; if granulated, it is put into a tub 

and stirred. Or, if sirup is desired, at about 

200 degrees, it is drawn off, and, after set- 

tling, is poured into cans and hermetically 

sealed. In this condition sirup will keep 

sweet and fresh for many years. 

Not every one can distinguish first-class 
maple sugar and sirup from second-rate 

stuff. Frankly speaking, about one-half of 

the sugar and sirup is of ordinary quality. 

There are many reasons for this; the chief 

one being that the sap was sour. The last 

run of sap is good for sugar and nothing 

else; while sap the least bit acid, after boil- 

ing, becomes stringy, and, as it does not 

grain, it is made into caked sugar. 

There is a fair profit only in the maple 

sugar business. A maple tree will yield, 

say four pounds of sugar or one gallon of 

sirup. First-grade sugar will bring ten 

cents a pound, and good sirup about one 

dollar per gallon. Thus, reckoning the 

yield at forty cents per tree,and one hundred 

trees per acre, we have forty dollars per 

acre per annum; on the whole, a meager re- 

turn for time, trouble and expense. 

The maple sugar industry is now pro- 

tected. On and after April Ist, 1891, the 

Government will pay a bounty of two cents 

per pound on homemade sugar which tests 

not less than degrees with the polari- 

scope; on maple sugar, testing lower than 

9 but not less than 80 degrees, the bounty 

is one and three-fourth cents per pound. 

To take advantage of this law, a grower or 

producer must make not less than 500 

pounds of sugar in one season. 

The question is, How does the maple 
sugar bounty work? I am informed that 

last year very few availed themselves of the 
new statute. In most cases, the reason as- 
signed for this neglect was that it was too 
much trouble to file the agreement with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue at 

Washington, and take out the license. Of 
course, it pays the producer to take outa 
license if his bounty would amount to sev- 
eral hundred dollars. He makes a mistake 
in neglecting to collect the bounty. 

There is no danger of the maple sugar 
growers and manufacturers making the 
mistake this year, any more than there is of 
the Louisiana sugar planters forgetting to 
collect their bounty. The number of Ver- 
mont sugar makers that produce over 500 
pounds of sugar in one season is less than a 
hundred. There are maple sugar makers 
not only in Vermont, but in New York and 
other States, that would like to have the 
Government make them a present of $100, 
which is the bounty on 500 pounds, at two 
cents per pound. And so our humorists are 
telling the story of the maple sugar manu- 
facturer, who, after tapping every maple 
tree in sight, could show only 499 pounds of 
sugar; but by adding one pound of brown 
cane-sugar he found himself within the 
letter and spirit of the law. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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FLAX FOR FIBER. 


BY GEORGE 








ETHELBERT WALSH. 


A NEW fibrous product, called fibrelia, 
which is made by a peculiar process from 
common flax straw, promises to revive and 
encourage an industry which at one time 
ranked quite important in the New Eng- 
land States. Flax culture for fiber alone 
was a profitable branch of agriculture in 
Puritan New England; but the cheaper 
cotton fibers of the South gradually forced 
the Northern farmers to abandon this crop. 
Reminiscences, and not statistics, of this 
industry in the older sections of the coun- 
try are visible in the flax brakes, hatchels 
and flax spinning wheels. When cotton 
from Carolina, and cheap linen from Eng- 
land were brought to the country in quan- 
tities, it was found by the flax-growing 
farmers that it paid better to grow corn 
and wheat, and let others grow the flax or 
similar fibrous products. 
Flax culture was found to exhaust the 
soil also, and unless there was plenty of 
ready profit in thecrop it became a great 
burden to the farmer. The demand for the 
flaxseed and its oil, however, was sufficient 
to induce others to cultivate the crop for 
money, and the flax fields of the West have 
grown so enormously that nearly one mil- 
lion acres are annually devoted to this crop. 
The plants are cultivated entirely for the 
seed, and every year the flax straw on these 
hundreds of thousands of acres are burned 
in the fields after the seeds have been gath- 
ered. About two tons of flax straw are 
raised to the acre, and twenty-five bushels 
of seed. Acco ding to the experiments al- 
ready made, one ton of good flax straw will 
make four hundred pounds of fibrelia, the 
new product. 


) 
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. wool. 


raised the flax only for the seed and not for 
the fiber, is that the long preparation of 
the fiber for market is expensive and the 
seed must be entirely lost. The long staple 
flax must be pulled before the plants have 
bad time to ripen their seeds. The stalks 
have to be kept straight and even and then 
be subjected to a long process of rotting, 
which spoils any value that might 
attached to the seeds. 


be 


The rotting process is to expose the straw 
to the dew and rains or to take the bundles 
down to some pond or brook. Nearly every 
old New England town had its flax brook or 
pond, where all of the straw of the sur- 
rounding country was rotted. The bundles 
of flax were laid in the water, their butts 
resting lightly the bottom, and left 
there for five or ten days. When rotted, 
the core was taken easily out of the stalks 
and the latter were subjected to the break 
ing process. After this the straw was 
spread upon the grass to dry and improve 
its color, and in three or four days it would 
be ready to take up again. 

The fluting machine was used for ** 
ing” the fiber, and then the “ hatcheling ”’ 
by hand would occupy several days. 
Finally the straw would be separated aud 
sorted and then the spinning and weaving 
would quickly convert it into coarse tex- 
tiles. 


brak 


This is the long, wearisome process which 
our forefathers adopted for preparing the 
flax straw for use, and with the modern im- 
provement of other crops it became tov 
clumsy and unprofitable for their descend- 
ants to keep up. The flax was planted ex- 
tensively in the Western States on newly 
broken sod, with rich, mellow soil, and after 
the seeds were harvested the year’s profits 
were quickly received in hand. All of the 
vast. quantity of the tlax straw, however, is 
wasted, except what little fertilizing ma- 
terial it returns to the soil by burning it. 

In the manufacture of fibrelia the flax can 
be allowed to grow and ripen its seed for 


market.. The straw is then mowed, 
threshed, and prepared for the special 
machinery which converts it into short 


staple, very closely resembling cotton or 
The new process will be able to take 
up the vast amout of wasted flax straw and 
convert it into a material which, mixed 
with other fibrous products, will be made 
into almost any kind of wearing material. 
Speaking of the product a trade paper re- 
cently said: 

“ The fact that over $14,000,000 worth of jute 
and low-priced fibers were imported last year, 
while over a million acres of Western farming 
land was growing flax for its seed alone, shows 
conclusively thatif a practical process could be 
devised for utilizing the flax straw of the West, 
it would be of great importance to the growers 
of that section, and a great incentive to the pro- 
duction of this fiber elsewhere in the country. 
Undoubtedly, also, it would solve the problem 
of neglected or deserted farms in New England, 
which now troubles the political economists.” 
Attempts were made as far back as one 
hundred and fifty years ago in Europe 
to make flax resemble cotton when pre- 
pared for market. Considerable labor 
and experiment have since been de- 
voted to the subject, and in 1851 the Che- 
valier Claussen announced that he had 
discovered the process; but the reported 
discovery did not meet the claims expected 
of it. Fibrelia comes nearer to the expected 
product of the straw than anything hereto- 
fore discovered; and it is expected to be of 
great value to the country in preventing 
the enormous waste of flax straw, and in 
weaving acheap substitute for cotton and 
wool. 

Flax in the West is cultivated to-day on 
virgin or new sc: il very successfully; but it 
thrives better on soil that bas been well 
worked, tilled and pulverized. The seeds 
demand plenty of fertilizer, both in the 
shape of well-rotted, old manure and com- 
mercial fertilizers. From four hundred to 
six hundred pounds of mineral fertilizers, 
consisting chiefly of potash and phosphoric 
acid, are applied to the acre. The seed used 
is imported from Europe, as this is consid- 
ered better than the flaxseed grown here. 
After the planting the flax requires cultiva 
tion and attention the same as any other 
crop until it attains a large, healthy growth 
when it can take care of itself. It is esti- 
mated that each acre ought to yield seventy 
dollars’ worth of seed, and about six hun 
dred pounds of fiber. If there is a market for 
the straw the flax-growers will have their 
profits nearly, if not quite, doubled. Labor 
is also saved by the new methad of gather- 
ing the straw, for the ordinary grass mower 
can cut the plates and bundle them into 
sheaths. Machinery, in fact, can perform 
nearly all of the work, from the time the 
seeds are first planted until the straw is 
converted into fibrous material for wearing. 
Flax is so exhausting to the soil that it 





The reason farmers have, heretofore, 


should not be grown on the same field often- 
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er than two out of every six or seven years, 
for repeating the crop upon the same ground 
for a number of years in sucvession will 
surely injure the soi! permanently. 

New Yor« City. 
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SPRINGTIME AND BEES. 


BY JULIA ALLYN, 





THE bee keeper looks forward eagerly to 
the approach of the spring. 

All winter, if bee keeping be a special in 
dustry, the master of the apiary, and mem 
bers of his family, have been preparing for 
the season’s work; putting together the 
neat section boxes, pasting labels on jars 
and making frames and hives. 

To the farmer or bee keeper there appears 
to be more attraction in spring and in the 
approach of spring than to city folk, there 
is so much more for them to enjoy, to par- 
ticipate in. It is inspiring, soul-lifting, to 
be in or within, the great workshop of Na- 
ture “ under the blossoming branches,”’ and 
lend a hand. 

The bee keeper, if he began right—bee 
keeping begins in the fall—has strong 
colonies, unless some mishap has thwarted 
his designs. 

With the first warming up of the earth, 
with the coming of the bluebird, he goes 
among the hives, applies a knuckle gently 
to the wall of ahive. What he hears may 
tell him a part of what he wishes to know. 
Do you know thesound of the “ sougbing of 
the pine’? Ina gentle breeze it islike a low 
murmur, as the wind freshens, the sound 
increases and makes what the word 
onomatopoetically represents, a “‘soughing”’ 
crescendo et diminuendo. That is what the 
bee keeper hears when he taps lightly on the 
hive. He taps louder and louder, and the 
sound rises to a stronger pitch, made by the 
bees’ wings. 

The volume of this sound gives him some 
idea of the number of bees. If the tapping 
continues, the note of alarm, for that is 
what it is, is sounded louder, and an inves- 
tigating force begin to crowd the entrance, 
and the bee keeper retreats. The crowding 
of the entrance is another sign in the favor 
of the bees. They are strong in numbers, 
as the “‘soughing sound” indicated, and 
ready to fight and maintain their rights. 

The next question to determine is, Have 
the bees sufficient stores? for there are 
weeks yet before honey gathering begins. 
Knowing each colony, whether their combs 
are new-light, or old-heavy, he can estimate 
by the weight, by lifting them, their condi- 
tion. 

Here is one advantage of having a single- 
wall hive. which he can reach around and 
raise easily. If he had the double-wall hive 
(the barn-like structure recommended by 
some hive manufacturers), lifting would 
not be easy, and with some patterns impos- 
sible, not so much on account of its weight 
as its size. 

The condition of the colony determined, 
the amount of honey on hand estimated, he 
proceeds to feed the bees. The heavy colo- 
nies he feeds merely enough to stimulate 
the queen, to increase her laying power: 
and the light colonies he feeds more liberal- 
ly,to provide food, and also to stimulate the 
queen. If the colonies were perfectly pre- 
pared for winter they were placed in double 
hives with the second story left on. Over 
the frames was not enamel cloth that col- 
lects moisture and lets it drip on the bees, 
but a mat of some material to absorb 
moisture. This mat was spread on arches, 
an inch at least at the widest part, to allow 
the bees to cross from one comb over the 
top to another, under the mut, and then on 
the mat was placed packing, half filling the 
upper story. 

In the middle of the day the bee keeper 
takes out the packing, lifts one side of the 
mat, places the feeder directly on the 
frames, turns the mat down again and 
leaves it long enough for the bees to re- 
move the honey—an hour or so—when the 
feeder is removed and the packing is re- 
turned. This is done so quietly and quickly. 
the putting in and the taking out of the 
feeder, that the bees are not disturbed and 
the brood-cluster is not broken. 

The operation is repeated every day till 
honey comes, altho the food, if given merely 
as a stimulus, may be reduced after awhile, 
toa great spoonful. The object is to con- 
tinue this artificial flow of honey, up to the 
time of harvest; for if it stop the queen 
will restrict her laying. 

Another object in feeding is this: It is de- 
desired that the brood combs be full of 
brood and honey when the natural crop 
comes. Any one may see that if the brood 
combs, which are like so many sets of ten 
boxes or cupboards, are full, the honey from 
the fields cannot go into them; it must go 
into the surplus chamber. This is where 


lowed strictly as this plan may be, as there 
is no difficulty in doing so, the results are 
satisfactory and the profit great compara- 
tively. 
When a honey crop comes from fruit tree, 
or later from bass wood or linden, the bee 
keeper following this system, knowing that 
the brood frames are full and that no more 
honey can go into them, sees his own sur 
plus piling up at the entry of every honey- 
laden bee. 
The feed honey, ora sirup made of gran 
ulated sugar, not only helps to fill the 
brood comb with honey and brood for the 
time being, but it also brings into lifea 
large number of bees, fills the hive with 
workers ready to go afield as soon as there 
is any honey to gather. Thisis spring work 
that tells, and the work that makes bee 
keeping profitable. 
With the double hive system there is, or 
may be, no swarming during the season. 
The bees in large colonies, really colonies 
double the usual size, are kept at work all 
summer, and if there be any honey to 
yvather, and there has never been a season 
when there was not some honey, the result 
is greater than it can be by auy other sys 
tem. 
PROVIDENCE, KR. I. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 

THE poultry products of the United 
States last year amounted to nearly $200,- 
000,000; no less than 16,000,000 dozen eggs 
were imported, ata cost of nearly $2,500,000, 
while the annual importation for the past 
four years has been $2,216,326. With these 
facts before them, some still call poultry 
raising a trifling occupation. 


One of the new breeds is the Buff Wyan- 
dotte. Itisan offshoot of the Golden Wy- 
andotte, a fowl that at times among certain 
strains breeds chicks of a pure golden or 
buff color. They are pretty fowls, good 
layers and quite practicalfor general pur- 
poses. 

Moping hens soon become drones—this 


means few eggs. Perhaps you feed too 
much; hens often become slow as layers 
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After a Cold—WHAT ? 


Almost any ill that flesh is heir to. Like the 
wooden horse before ancient Troy, the cold conceals 
anenemy. People in delicate health soon learn to 
measure the menace of a cold. They have no re- 
serve corps of strength to put it out when once it has 
obtained entrance. ere is where and how our 
Compounp Oxycen has been a life saver for 
thousands. Not pill or pellet or powder to whip 
and spur a weak system, but better air—richer air— 
~ netized air—going directly to the needy spot, 

doing with increased effectiveness the same 
office which common air does for us every moment 
of our lives. 

Is this common sense? Yes; and more, it is 
common history, Our Oxygen (not that of one 
“just as good,” or ‘‘entirely different ’’ parasites) 
cures a cold i in the rational way, and exempts a 
person almost entirely from liability to take others. 

We will prove it by one or one thousand as you 
may require. Send your address, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


Bearing the author- 

ized signature of ° a 
Justus von Liebig. 

the great chemist, 
has the odor of roast beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water and assimilates with the 
finest and simplest cookery. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA’ 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


DO NOT LOSE A YEAR. 


Plant this Spring one 
of our strong bearing 
Vines and soon begin to 
enjoy this luse ious gra. 
Splendid! Delicious! cx- 
cellent! are the excla- 
mations from those who 























and exquisite flavor. Be 
not misled into buying this grape under eed faa. 
Every genuine vine is sealed with our trade ma alas 

above. Send for circular, Pg full cormation, 
Agents wanted in every Sta: 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn. 





ERMAN 
WEEDSPORT. 


Inquire about it. Wecan interest you with proof of 
its value over any other Prune. Price of trees on 
application to 


from too generous feeding, are you guilty 
of such overgenerosity’ Laying hens are 
always the active, healthy ones, lay for 
their living and lay constantly, paying their 
board, as workers usually do. Cease 
feeding injudiciously. 


lt is a hard question to decide which 
breeds of fowls are really the best for fam- 
ily use. Some say the Plymouth Rock and 
White Leghorn, because the former puts on 
flesh more rapidly, hence it is admirably 
suited tothe market poultry keeper, while 
the White Leghorn is recognized as the 
best layer. The Brahma, Langshan and 
Wyandotte are strong competitors of the 
Plymouth Rock, just as the Minorca, Hou- 
dan and Red Cap fowls are of the Leghorn. 


The Black Minorca is quite a favorite 
breed among those who cater to the egg 
market. They are layers of beautiful eggs, 
and stand in rank with the world-famed 
Leghorn. The male bird will weigh about 8', 
pounds, females, 7 pounds. The head of the 
male is deep and moderate length, beak 
strong and of a dark color, eye full and red, 
or nearly so, face free from creases and red 
in color. The comb is single, straight, per- 
pendicular and deeply serrated, bright red, 
and extends well over the back of the head. 
The neck is long, arched, and has plenty of 
hackle feathers flowing over the Aoukiion. 
The wattles are thin and red, the same as 
ear lobes, excepting that the latter are white 
and fit close to the head. The back is broad, 
and saddle feathers fit closely. They are 
an excellent breed to keep. 








3“ “WORTH A ous A BOX.” 


= Blind. 


They are blind who wil! 
not try a box of 


-) BEECHAM’S 
“} PILLS 


for the Cisorders which grow 

out of Impaired Diges- 

tion, For a Weak 

Stomach Constipation 

Disordered Liver, Sick Headache, 

orany Bilious and Nervous allments, 

they take the place of an entire medicin: 
chest. 

Of all druggists. Price 3% cents a boa. 
New York Depot, 36; Canal St. 3 


TREES, 
FW sueves, 
HARDY PLANTS, 


RHODODENDRONS, ETC. 


We are known through the country as 
Headquarters for these. We spare no 
| trouble in planning and planting Private 
po and Gardens. Write us, and 

































save failures and expense. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


Rhododendrons 
of American-grown hardy sorts. 
Japanese Maples 
And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y 















Did you ever receive a letter? You can 
receive our Roses the same way—by mail, 
postpaid. The Californian or the Pennsy!- 
vanian can alike enjoy the advantage of 
dealing direct at the Kose headquarters of 
the world. Success is universal with our 


ROSESovn tosis 


We desire the acquaintance of every 
flower lover in America, and offer our Rose 
Guide and Catalogue, free, by way of in- 
troduction. It mirrors our immense stock, 
and gives a quarter of a century's special 
flower experience for the asking only. 
Other flowers also. No fancy prices. 
The Guide without price. Send youraddress. 
HE DINGEE. & CONARD £8: 
‘ose Growers &Seedsmen, WEST GROVE. P. 









BUY YOUR SEEDS OF 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 


New and Fresh Stock. 

Ali old Seeds burned, 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to 

The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co.. 








the profit in bee keeping is made, and fo!- 





YER 
FASAPAR 
PURIFIES 


THE BLOOD 


QUICKENS 


THE APPETITE 
MAKES THE 


WEAK STRONG 


CURES OTHERS 
WILL CURE YOU 








BD. L. Down's HaaALTH Exerciser. 
Por Brain-Workors 


ace reese 


jum. Takes A ore. 
areneen soem new, scle 


comprehensive. —— 
{adorect by 30. physlelacs. |e = 
yers, clergyme mn eas others 
now using it. ‘Sond sor ill'd cireu 
lar, 40 eng’s; boc e. Prof. 
TRADE MARK.) L. bowd, leni{ae hysical 
Vocai Culture, 9 East lath at., New locke 


1,0007REES! 


nalt AR a 

Mote & ATE. OLD ROSES Vis ines, 
c be Rhododendrons, etc, Send stamp f or illus- 
trated 


Catalogues, also Wholesale List, Address 
COMMERCIAL | W.S. LITTLE & gO.. 
NURSERIES. ROCHESTER 










FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 

Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading » CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contatns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Saie by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c. ” ) 50c. ’ $1. 00. 


Dr.WM. HALL © 0. NEW YORK, 











THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.30 | Tw Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | T= ee Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
U we Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


tiona 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 
REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 
SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
ae. 

Messrs. Sam ay Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
pers or magazines in connection with THE 
—— should write for our Club- 


a can supply Files or Binders for Tur 
a vote of holding 26 num- 


Was paid for $1.00. 
ERTISING RATES made known 
.. application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 











WILEY & GQ., Cayuga, N, Y, 


P; O; Box 3454, New York City, 


251 Broadway, New York City, 
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THE tNDEPENDENT. 


March 24, 1892. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all oan leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDk Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinwa” Hall N. Y. 
THE "TOuRIST. 


An American Bicycle, witbout an equal 








on either side the ocean. Perfect in ma- 

terial, construction and finish. Weight, 

all on, 42 pounds, stripped, 36 pounds. 
Price $1, fitted with Bidwell (Thomas) 


pneumatic tires, guaranteed against 


bursting and breakage. 


THE STUDENT. 


A high grade, medium priced wheel of 
excellent quality, shape and finish. 
or $125 
with Bidwell (Thomas) pneumatic tires. 


Price $100, with cushion tires, 


Ladies’ Student, same price. 


Our Catalogue, sent on request, contains 
1 


full description of our line of wheels. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


CYCLING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co.. 


270-272 Wabash Ave., 306-310 West 59th St., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
‘THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingtou Street, Boston 
aiden Lane, ‘New York. 
170 State st reet, C hicago, 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO,, 


Ma nufacturere and Dealers 


<1», FINE 
um, SHOES 


Lining Stomp At Retail. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 










The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam 


on application, 





Garctat servis, T)O(]('s 40y G AGENCY. Boston 
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National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


No. 9 Cliff St., New York. 





THE ONLY CENTL 





CAS ENCINE AND 


MORRIS HEIGHTS ON THE HARLEM, 


We are now 


This is the 


Per qt., 25c.; 





10 Ibs., 50c.; 


Golden Banded Lily of Japan, 





HE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 1s 


EMAN’S LAUNCH BUILT. 


Over 1,000 now in successful use. Especially adapted 
for Professional Men needing Rest and Recreation. 
No Government Inspection. 
No Licensed Engineer. 
pee Simplest, Safest and Best Pleasure Boat. 


e containing names of owners and “ Blue 
Book" We th hundreds of testimonial letters, sent on ap- 
plication, with five cent stamp to defray postage. 


POWER COMPANY. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


_Pacivic NAPHTHA LAUNCH Co., Tacoma, Washington, iainais for the Pacific © Joast. 


ESTABLISHED 1802. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS. 


mailing FREE on application our General 


Catalogue for 1892, containing everything in Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds. 

Also our Catalogue of beautiful French Hybrid Gladioli 
Lilies, Climbing Plants and all other Spring Bulbs, etc. 


time to order for your city plats or country 


lawns our famous 


CENTRAL PARK LAWN GRASS SEED. 


per peck, $1; per bushel, $3.50; and, as a top 


dressing for lawns, our specially prepared Lawn Fertilizer, 
which imparts a rich green color and vigorous growth. 
25 Ibs., $1; 


50 Ibs., $1.75. Per bag of 167 Ibs., $4. 





20c. each; $2 doz. 


TRAVEL. & RESORTS ETC. _ 





ONE WEEE A’ AT THE | 
WORLD’S FAIR, 


AT REASONABLE COST, 
PAY ABLE IN INSTALMENTS, 
ticket to Chica- 






} go and return. rst-class Room, 
eals, Admission to Exposition,etc. 
For Rates from any Point in the 

United States or Canada, and full} 

information, address 

The Columbian Socie ety 

of the United States, 
173 Broadway, ! New York, | 


FOR $1.00 


wewill send you, postage paid, four beautiful Photo- 
gravure pictures, size 22x29 inches, of 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


OR 


FOR $1.25 


three hand-colored photographs, size 11x14 inches, of 
selected Kocky Mountain Scenery. 
Remit og Dra oney Order or ae ress to 
CHAS, Ss. LER, General Passenger A 


‘Coloradd Midland Railway, mver, Colo. 


Holy Land Tours, $475. 


sel lect party sails April 16th. Gaze’s Excursions 
x Euro Programmes for Spring and Summer 
now ready. Best tic keting facilities. Choicest ocean 
berths by all sine 8 “at lowest rates. Send ae Tourist 














a & SONS, 40 B’w 
Officia lly as aol International Tour sc Agents 
for Wu rid’ 's Columbian Exposition, 1893. (Est. 1844.) 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
ant steamers of the Quebec S. 8. Co. sailing weekly. 

he situation of these cit south of the Gu f Stream 
renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous coral 
formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Quebec S. S. 
Co. also dispatch highest class passenger steamers 
every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the principal 
West India Islands, affording a charming tropical 
trip at a cost of about four dollars per day. 


particulars apply 
A. Ps Bec'y Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, %1 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E. OU TERBRIDGE & CO. A) ents, 
39 Broadway, 5 ew York. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, ouméert, equipment, track and 
ones service it has no equ 
y Railway Agent will Nell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There . no better line on the American Continent. 
8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Ch: icago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, ml 


For all 
































FAST TIME, 
UNION DEPOTS, 


8. H. H. OLARE, C. 8. 

















UNSURPASSED SERVICE. 


PULLMAN SLEEPERS, 4 
PULLMAN DINERS, and ( 
The Most Majestic Scenery on this Continent. \ 


MEDEN, iE. L. LOMAX, 


Vice-Pres. and Gen]. Manager. Genl. Traffie Manager. Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
THE INDEPENDENT Press 4l{ann"4$ Gop 


STREET NEAR FULTON STREET. 





45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in '’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in '9! 
60,000 mitt be sold in’ 














ever - going, everlasting 
Steel Aermotor. 
one goes others follow, 
and we **take the country." 
Though sold, we were unable to make allof lil 
the 20,049 Aermotors in ‘91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
a ne oa > phaes our increase ip 
rompt to 

ery Wabitable Peed of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aere= 
motor Co, in the 4h year a ite exist- 
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makers combined ? 
« tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
ax weed a Tower, the Steel Tilting 
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it. We commenced in a field in 
which there had been no improve- 
ment for 25 years, and in which 
there seemed no talent or ambition, 
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3 & Inventions. i 
B Before commencing the e 
Manufacture, exhaustive scien- E 


posyaua: 


& © tifle fuvestigation and ex "y 
6 @ ments were made by a skilled, 4 
mechanical engineer, in which 

5 Over 5,000 dynamometric tests 

© Were made on 61 different forms 
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len arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These investiga- 
tions proved that the power of the best 

wind heels could be doubled, and the 
been 4 —e daily demonstrates It has 


Bo do Miperal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its goods satisfactory or pays freight both’ ways, and to 
a theenormous output of its factor: which enables it to fur- 
28. nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. 













matic Water Supp! 
ry with wate 


% vision of the Aermotor _ Towers. 
$ se Ifyou wanta strong, stiff, Steel ed Tower—or if you 
want the tower you don't have toc! AL (the Steel Tliting 
r=) 4 Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand stil 
that costs You less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
= P(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
© @ churn, grind, cut feed, 9 mp water, turn grindstone and 
< > saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
© © one ($100), ome for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
£ > showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
 G °nd work, to the AERMOTOR CO, 12th and Rook. 
well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 


Fine Clothing, 


READY MADE 
AND TO ORDER, 


FOR 


Men, Youths and Boys. 


DEVLIN & CO,, 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


\ 1200 BICYCLES 


in a New and second. 
Cash or time, 














* DAYTON, OHIO. 
Send for list. 


= AGENTS WANTED, 
BIcrcus, GURSand TYPEWRITERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


oo A.B.& EL. SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
2” Sudbury St., 
5? Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
Cc 








Branch Warehonu: 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chica; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams,’ Garden 
gines, Pump Chain and 


WerksFounded tn int 1832 
hem 





and b Le A in 
nna. Aneirias ni 


FERINITE. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on common wood produce a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with FERINITE to 

N.Y 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Sli 

















